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CONVENTION ON RELATIONS WITH TIE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY 





TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1952 


Unitrep States SANATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, dD. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call at 10:35 a. m., in the Caucus 
Room, Senate Office Building, Senator Tom Connally (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Tobey. 

Also present: Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey. 

The CuairmMan. Will the audience please come to order, and let us 
have quiet in these hearings, because it is somewhat difficult to be 
heard in this hall. 

The hearing this morning is concerned with the convention on rela- 
tions with the Federal Republic of Germany and a protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty which would extend to the members of the 
European Defense Community guaranties similar to those contained 
in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The CHarrMAN. We have a number of distinguished witnesses 
this morning. We will begin with hearing the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Dean Acheson, who is with us. We are pleased to 
hear you, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Acureson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, which I might give, and submit for questions. 

Two documents are before the Senate for its advice and consent 
to ratification. 

One of these is the convention on relations between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany, to which is annexed 
the Charter of the Arbitration Tribunal. 

The other is a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

A number of other documents have also been transmitted by the 
President for the information of the Senate, to fill out the series of 
related actions, of which these two are a part. These include three 
additional conventions with the Federal Republic, which wil im- 
plement various aspects of the main convention before vou; these 
are the treaty constituting the European Defense Community; a 
declaration by the United States, together with the British and the 
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French, at the time of the signing of this treaty; and the Schuman 
plan treaty for a European coal and steel community. 

Taken together, these measures make it possible to strengthen the 
defenses of Western Europe, and to include Germany as a participant 
in, and as a contributor to, those defense arrangements. 


TERMINATING OCCUPATION OF GERMAN REPUBLIC 


The first document before you for advice and consent to ratification 
has to do with ending the occupation of the German Republic, and 
returning Germany to the community of free nations as an equal 
member. 

Germany has been occupied for almost 7 years. In that time, we 
have sought to assist the Germans in de veloping democratic institu- 
tions and institutions of self-government in the towns and cities, in 
states, and in the Federal Government. We have sought, and I think 
successfully, to conduct an enlightened occupation that looked toward 
peaceful and harmonious relations in the future. 

But at some point in any occupation, the law of diminishing returns 
must inevitably come into play. It had become clear to us that the 
Germans who were not living under Soviet occupation had made con- 
siderable progress toward democratic self-rule, and that a prolonged 
extension of the occupation would have a negative and stultifying 
effect on the very democratic processes we were doing our best to 
induce. 

More than a year of negotiation has gone into the preparation of 
the arrangements now before you. On our side, the negotiations 
have been carried forward largely by Mr. John J. McCloy, our High 
Commissioner in Germany, who deserves the gratitude of his country- 
men for the statesmanship and vision he has brought to bear on this 
task. Mr. McCloy is here with me today, and is prepared to put 
himself at your disposal for a detailed discussion of any aspects of 
these arrangements. 

On the German side, these conventions were freely negotiated. 
They were not imposed arrangements. They have been painstakingly 
and voluntarily worked out to provide for the best interests of all 
parties, and for our common interest in peace. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO CONCLUDE A PEACE TREATY 


it has not been possible to conclude a treaty of peace with Germany 
because the Soviet Union has refused to agree to any terms for unify- 
ing Germany in conditions of freedom. 

The convention before you will, however, establish approximately 
normal relations with the largest part of Germany. These agree- 
ments put an end to the occupation in all of Germany not occupied 
by the Soviet Union. This does not apply to Berlin, where the 
special situation requires us to maintain our full rights as an occupa- 
tion power. 


INDEPENDENCE OF GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


The independence of the Federal Republic of Germany is estab- 
lished by these agreements, subject only to certain reservations made 
necessary by the present state of international relations. These 
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RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 3 


reservations concern the stationing and security of Allied forces in 
Germany, including the right to proclaim a state of emergency in 
certain extreme circumstances, and to matters dealing with the 
ultimate unification of Germany and a peace settlement for Germany 
as a whole. 

It remains our purpose to help bring about a free and united 
Germany, and nothing in the present arrangements will serve as a 
bar to the fulfillment of this aim. 

The freedom and equality which the Federal Republic will enjoy 
under the contractual conventions are not all that could be provided 
or that would be desirable if it were possible to conclude a peace 
treaty with a unified Germany. But the new status which the 
Federal Republic will enjoy will grant her the greatest autonomy 
that is possible under present international conditions. Specifically, 
the occupation regime will be terminated. This means that the 
occupation statute will be repealed, the High Commission and Land 
Commissioners’ offices will be abolished. Allied occupation troops 
in Germany will become troops for the common defense, Western 
Germany will regain control of her domestic and foreign affairs, and 
normal diplomatic relations between the Federal Republic and the 
Three Powers will be established. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC TO JOIN IN EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


This convention on relations with the Federal Republic was not, 
and could not be, prepared as an isolated document, because it does 
not by itself meet the full problem confronting the free people of 
Germany and those of other free countries. In order to provide for 
the security of the Federal Republic, and to enable free Germany to 
participate in its own defense, without recreating those military 
institutions and traditions that have endangered all Europe in the 
past, arrangements have been worked out under which the Federal 
Republic is joining in a European Defense Community—the common 
defense organization of six continental European countries. 

These include, in addition to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italv, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 

As a member of this community, the Federal Republic will be able 
to make a vital contribution to the common defense of Western 
Europe without the creation of a national German military establish- 
ment. The European Defense Community, with a common budget 
and common procurement of military equipment, common uniforms, 
and common training, is a very remarkable advance. It represents 
a voluntary merging of national power into a common structure of 
defense. 


PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OF EDC 


The principal immediate purpose of the European Defense Com- 
munity is to give the people of Europe more adequate protection 
against the threat of aggression. In this sense, it is part of a broader 
effort undertaken by the entire North Atlantic Community to create 
the defensive strength we need to assure peace and security. 

The European Army created under these arrangments will serve 
under General Ridgway as supreme commander, alongside American 
and British forces and the forces of other North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries which are not members of the European Defense Community. 
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PURPOSE OF PROTOCOL 


Five members of the new European Defense Community are also 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but the Federal 
Republic is not. We have therefore joined with the other members 
of NATO in signing a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty which 
is the other document requiring ratification. This protocol extends 
the guaranty of mutual assistance expressed in article V of the treaty 
to the Federal Republic and to the forces of the community, by pro- 
viding specifically that an attack on the territory of any member of 
the community, or on the community’s forces, shall be considered an 
attack against all the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. “ 

The Federal Republic will join with the other members of the 


European Defense Community in extending a reciprocal guaranty to 
the members of NATO. 


U. S. INTEREST IN EDC 


Because of this necessarily close relationship, it is evident that the 
United States, while not a party to the Europe an Defense Community, 
has a direct and abiding interest in the success and effectiveness of 
these arrangements. 

These arrangements bear upon the defense of Western Europe and 
the whole Atlantic Community, which the President and the Congress 
have clearly indicated on many occasions is of vital interest to the 
security of the United States. 

There must be no misunderstanding in any quarter about how we 
would regard any act which would affect the integrity or unity of the 
European Defense Community. 


ADHERENCE OF U. 8. TO PROTOCOL 


For this reason, we have joined with the Governments of Britain 
and France in a declaration which makes it clear that we would regard 
any such act as a threat to our own security, and that we would act 
in accordance with article IV of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


PROVISION IN PROTOCOL FOR CONSULTATION 


That article requires the parties to consult whenever any party so 
requests on the basis that the territorial integrity, political independ- 
ence or security of any of them is threatened. 

This committee, in its report on the North Atlantic Treaty, under- 
lined the fact that such consultation could be requested only when 
the element of threat was present, and that the consultation would 
ti a place under circumstances of great gravity. 

The President, in his message of transmittal of these documents, 
stressed the great os which the United States has acquired in the 
maintenance of the institutions and relationships now being estab- 
lished. He has emphasized that the United States would consider 
any act which affects the integrity or existence of the European 
Defense Community as a matter of concern to its own interests and 
security. 
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THREAT AGAINST EDC IS THREAT AGAINST SECURITY OF SIGNATORIES 


By their declaration, the Three Powers have given public notice of 
the fact that any action against the integrity or unity of the European 
Defense Community would be a threat against their own security, 
and as such, a proper matter for consultation. 

Such a threat would be not only a matter of common concern, but 
of individual concern to the countries involved. In this atmosphere, 
they would meet together to consider the exact nature of the threat, 
its immediacy and its seriousness. The parties would then consider, 
subject to the constitutional requirements of each country, how best 
to concert their efforts in order to take the common action necessary 
to ward off the threatened danger. 


STATIONING OF TROOPS ON EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


In the Three Power declaration, we have also expre ssed the deter- 
mination previously affirmed by the Senate to station forces, as neces- 
sary and appropriate, on the continent of Europe, including the 
territory of the German Republic. 

Basically, this declaration, like all the other documents before you, 
expresses an awareness of realities imposed upon us by modern his- 
tory—that common danger creates a common interest and requires 
common action. 

I will not take your time at this point with a discussion of any further 
details of these arrangements. Mr. David Bruce, Under Secretary 
of State, who has an intimate familiarity with the arrangements for 
the European Defense Community, will be at your disposal to discuss 
any aspects of these arrangements of interest to you 


KARLY RATIFICATION OF TREATIES BY UNITED STATES 


I wish to express only one further point: that is, the great impor- 
tance of early ratification of these two documents by the United 
States Taken together, these avreements great ‘ vance all that 
we have been irving to do since the ¢ na ot the war. to build streneth 
and unity among the free nations 

Prompt ratification by the United States will most certainly have 
the effect of encouraging all those nations who look to the United 
States for leadership. 1 am confident that prompt and affirmative 


action by the United States on these matters will be followed by 
similar action on the part of our allies 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENT VERSUS PEACE TREATY 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, I will ask you a few, a very few 
questions. Why is this arrangement with Western Germany called 
a contractual relationship rather than a peace treaty? Is it because 
Western Germany has not vet attained sovereignty in the full sense 
of the word or because of the Russian object ions to such arrangements? 

Secretary Acnrson. It is, Mr. Chairman, because we have not 
been able to work out the unity of ¢ rermany, that is, a unified ¢ 


ment for Germany, which could enter into a final peace treaty. 


overne- 
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CONVENTION ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THREE POWERS AND GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 


This is called a convention on relations between the Federal Republic 
and the Three Powers. It is as near toa peace treaty as we can come 
at the present time, but the final peace treaty will have to await the 
unification of Germany. 

It is a treaty and, therefore, it is laid before the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

The Cuarrman. The stationing of troops referred to on page 2 in 
the fifth paragraph of your prepared statement, to the effect that we 
are making these reservations concerning the stationing and security 
of Allied forces in Germany, refers to all three of the countries; does 
it not? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. This provision that you refer to is 
contained in article IT of the convention on relations, which appears on 
page 10 of the printed document, the Senate document, which you 
have before you, Executive Documents Q and R. 


RETENTION OF ARMED FORCES IN GERMANY 


The Three Powers retain, in view of the international situation, the rights, 
heretofore exercised or held by them, relating to (a) the stationing of armed 
forces in Germany and the protection of their security— 
and the second point is Berlin, and the third point of reservation is 
their powers relating to Germany as a whole, including the unification 
of Germany, and a peace treaty. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, now, we, of course, are vacating the occupa- 
tion, as such. 

Secretary AcHurson. Yes, sir. The occupation terminates when 
this treaty goes into effect. 

The CuHarrmMan. If we keep forces there, won’t that, in effect, be 
occupation to a certain extent? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. These forces are remaining, as it is 
stated in the treaty itself which is before you, as defense forces, and 
all their function as occupation forces ceases. 

The CHarrMan. Are we retaining those armed forces in Germany in 
order to meet the third point about emergencies that might arise, and 
so on? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. They are being retained in Germany 
and in Europe on account of the international situation for the 
defense of Europe and Western Europe and our own defense. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The CuarrMan. You spoke of the unification of all of Germany. 
What, if anything, is being done about that on our part? 

Secretary AcHEsoN. We have been for some time exchanging 
views between the Soviet Government, on the one side, and the Three 
Powers— the United States, France, Great Britain—and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, on the other, as to the possibility of unifying 
Germany and having a peace treaty with that unified Germany. 

So far we have been unable to get from the Russians any statement 
of any sort which would lead us to believe that they wish to have a 
united Germany which will be free or a peace treaty which will be 
freely negotiated with that free united Germany. 
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They are insisting on provisions, both for the united Germany and 
in the peace treaty which would be contrary to what the Germans 
and all of us believe to be right and proper. 


ATTITUDE OF EAST GERMANY TOWARD GERMAN REPUBLIC 


The CuarrMan. Is it not true that the eastern part of Germany, 
I mean that part adjoining the Federal Republic and dominated by 
Russia, is entirely hostile to the proposals that we are making regarding 
Western Germany? 

Secretary Acnreson. Well, the government of Eastern Germany 
most certainly is, Senator Connally. We have no way of knowing 
what the views of the people are, but we believe from those who make 
their way into free territory that they would be very sympathetic, if 
they were allowed to express themselves, with these arrangements. 


U. S. OBLIGATION REGARDING ACTS OF AGGRESSION 


The CuarrMan. In this other arrangement, you say that by their 
declaration the Three Powers have given public notice of the fact tans 
any act of aggression will be a threat against their own security and, a 
such, a proper matter for consultation. 

Is it not true that we are not in anywise bound by these provisions 
except to consult? There is no automatic declaration of war or any- 
thing involved. 

Secretary Acurson. I could not quite hear you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaN. I say, all we are bound to do is consult; there is no 
provision making it an automatic act of war on our part if these things 
occur? 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir. There is no automatic act of war at 
all. You are now referring to the declaration of the three powers—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEsoN (continuing). To which I referred? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; that is right. 

Secretary AcnEsOoN. Yes, sir; you are quite correct. 

The CHarirMAN. This is in accordance with the declaration of the 
Three Powers. We are hostile to any invasion of the integrity of the 
European Defense Community? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And we would regard it as a threat against us, 
but we are not binding ourselves to do more than consult? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir, 


U. S. ACTION DEPENDENT ON CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 


The CyHarrMan. And after consultation we are entirely free to 
pursue our own course under our constitutional processes, is that 
correct? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is correct, Senator Connally. We would 
consult with the knowledge that we were faced by a most serious 
threat, a very grave situation, and in the endeavor, subject always 
to our own constitutional limitations, to work out some common 
action to meet the common danger. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 


Senator Wiley? 
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ALTERNATIVE TO TREATIES 


Senator Witny. Mr. Secretary, do you see any feasible alternative? 
Secretary AcHrson. I cannot quite hear you, Senator Wiley. 
Senator Witzy. Do you see any feasible alternative? 

Secretary AcHEson. To these arrangements? 

Senator Wixry. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. I think this is, by far, the soundest 
and best course open to us. 

Senator Wiiey. Is it not a fact, for example, that if we were not to 
assure the protection of the North Atlantic Treaty to Western Ger- 
many we would practically be issuing an open invitation to the Krem- 
lin to come in? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe so, sir. 


FRANCE FEAR OF RESURGENT GERMAN MILITARISM 


Senator Witey. There is in France still the fear of German mili- 
tarism. Do you think that the execution of these two agreements 
would have the effect of minimizing that fear? 

Secretary AcnuEson. Yes; I do, Senator Wiley. I believe that by 
the creation of the European Defense Community in which the forces 
of all the six nations will be merged in a common army with common 
direction, common supply, common control, that the greatest possible 
step has been taken to prevent the recreation of militarism. 


CURRENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY 


Senator Wiriey. In view of the particular facts that exist in Germany 
today—lI have particular reference to the conflict between Adenauer 
and Schumacher—I believe you have stated that, in your judgment, 
prompt ratification of these agreements is almost imperative. Is 
that right? 

Secretary Acneson. I believe that it would be of the greatest help 
in Europe if the United States will promptly act upon these documents 
indicating our approval of them. 

[ think that the effect of this in Germany will be most helpful as, 
indeed, it will be in the other countries concerned, both with the 
convention which is before the Senate and with the European Defense 
Treaty which is related to it. 

Senator WiLtey. What brought out that last question, particularly, 
was your statement reading as follows: 

Basically, this declaration, like all the other documents before you, expresses 
an awareness of realities imposed upon us by modern history—that common 
danger creates a common interest and requires common action. 


REALITIES OF MODERN HISTORY 


Do you want to comment further on what you mean by the “realities 
imposed upon us by modern history’’? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, 1 was talking about the international 
situation, the broad international situation, throughout the world, 
and the situation as it exists particularly in Western Europe, where it 
is only by the great strides which we have made in recent years in 
creating the North Atlantic Treaty, the North Atlantic forces, the 
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integrated army under General Ridgway, then moving on to the 
bringing of Germany into the defense of the west through this 
convention and the related treaties—these are all acts which are in 
response to the necessities of history together; together we have to 
face this threat, together we can face it, together we can maintain 
peace, and I[ think separately we cannot do either. 


STATUS OF FORMER OCCUPATION FORCES 


Senator Witny. In response to Senator Connally’s question as to 
occupation forces, as I understand it, if these treaties are ratified by 
all parties and nations concerned, the forces that then remain in 
Germany are there by agreement and, therefore, are not occupation 
forces. Is that the distinction? 

Secretary AcHnson. That is correct, Senator Wiley; yes, sir. 


FURTHER COMMITMENT OF JU. S. TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Witry. Because there has been considerable talk or con- 
siderable things written, I just want to ask a few questions; Perhaps 
they may not be exactly pertinent to the treaty matter, and yet they 
would be pertinent so far as the people of this country are concerned. 
Do you know whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff contemplate any 
further commitment of American manpower on the European Con- 
tinent over and above the present six divisions, as well as the sup- 
porting troops for the various airfields now located there? 

Secretary AcHEsON. It is my understanding that they do not. But 
I think that General Collins will appear before you, and I would 
really prefer to have that question answered by one of the Joint Chiefs. 


POSSIBLE SHIFT IN U. 8S. FOREIGN POLICY AFTER NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


Senator Witey. Do you think, from your recent visit and from 
information that you have, that there is considerable fear in Germany 
and elsewhere as to the possibility of a break in our foreign policy 
following the elections, and that quick action here might have the 
effect of at least assuaging that fear? 

Secretary Acurson. I think it would be very he postig to indicate at 
this time that there is no difference between the two great political 
parties on this matter. 

There is always nervousness abroad at the time of a national election, 
and I think insofar as that can be properly assuaged—and it would be, 
I think, by this action—it would be most helpful. 

Senator Tosry. There is some nervousness at home, too, Mr, Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Witey. My question related particularly to Europe, and I 
would concede that Senator Tobey once in a while does state a fact. 


TIMETABLE FOR SETTING UP EDC ARMY 


What is the timetable for the actual setting up of the European 
army along the supernational lines contemplated in the European 
Defense Community agreement? 

Secretary AcHESON. Well, it would take place, at least it would 
begin immediately upon the ratification of the treaty. It cannot 
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take place before that, but it would be moved forward rapidly after 
the ratification. 

Senator Witry. Here is another question which, although it perhaps 
does not pertain to the treaty, I think it is important because it is 
involved in the over-all solution of what you call the realities of modern 
history. 

KERSTEN AMENDMENT CONCERNING REFUGEES 


Why is it that the Kersten amendment to utilize refugees fleeing 
from the iron curtain has not been utilized to date, even though we 
appropriated $100 million for that purpose, and even though Soviet 
Russia has bitterly condemned it, showing how much the “Russians 
fear the Kersten amendment? 

Secretary AcHEson. I should prefer to submit an answer to that, 
if | might, Senator Wiley. I am not prepared to answer it now. 


STATUS OF OCCUPATION REGULATIONS GOVERNING GERMANY 


Senator Witey. What has happened to the many regulations and 
rules governing Germany that the occupation powers have adopted 
during the last few years? Are they to be continued or will the 
German Government start anew with a fresh set of regulations? 

Secretary AcHrson. That matter is dealt with in one of the con- 
ventions which is mentioned in the peace treaty and in the main 
convention before you. 

If you will look, I think it is, at article VIII of the convention on 
relations, on page 12 of the printed document before you, it says: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic have concluded the following 
related conventions which will enter into force simultaneously with the present 
convention 
and then it refers to three: The convention on the rights and obliga- 
tions of foreign forces and their members in the Federal Republic of 
Germany; two, a finance convention; and three, a convention on the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war and the occupation. 

Now, it is the last of those three which is printed in full in the 
Senate document which you have before you, which deals at length 
with the status of all acts of the occupation authorities, the judgment 
of the occupation courts, and, in the main, those acts remain in force 
unless and until they are changed by German legislation. 

German legislation is not authorized to deal with such acts as have 
to do with the reserve powers which are reserved in the treaty, and 
with certain specific things which are mentioned in the convention; 
but otherwise the whole body of legislation adopted by the occ upation 
goes forward unless or until it is changed by German legislation. 


CONTROL OF ARMED FORCES IN GERMANY BY ALLIED POWERS 


Senator WiLey. As I understand it, under these agreements, the 
control of the armed forces in Germany remains in virtually the hands 
of the Allied Powers. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. That is another one of the related con- 
ventions. There we have entered into an agreement which is also 
set out in the printed document before you, which provides for the 
right of the troops to move about and conduct their military opera- 
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tions in Germany, to maintain their own discipline, and try their own 
people for offenses of a military nature. 

It provides to what extent anybody, the troops or their depend- 
ents, shall be subject to German laws in German courts. It provides 
for freedom from taxation; it provides for the necessity on the part of 
the Germans of providing the necessary facilities. I mean physically 
providing them, such as transportation, power, and so forth; all of 
those matters are covered in that related document. You will recall 
that there was the same sort of thing in connection with the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

The treaty itself authorized the making of a subsidiary agreement, 
which was called an administrative agreement, providing for the 
government of the forces and their legal position in Japan. Well, the 
same thing is done here. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEMENT TO GERMAN 
UNIFICATION 


Senator Witry. As I understand it, it was the consensus of the 
Four Powers which signed the Bonn agreement—and that meant 
Adenauer and those who think as he does and who believe as he does— 
that this agreement in no way affect the eventual unification of Ger- 
many; rather, it is a step toward unification, and operates in that 
direction. Am I right about that? 

Secretary Acheson. That is my view, and the Chancelor has 
expressed that same view himself many times. 

Commissioner McCloy reminds me that that policy is one of the 
articles of the treaty whic h you are asked to consent to r: atify. 

Senator Witey. What I am really getting at is that we know that 
on that very issue the Schumacher and Adenauer groups probably 
differ. It was the consensus, however, particularly of the Adenauer 
group. ‘That this was the “open sesame”’ as it were, to greater liberty 
for the German people, political and economic liberty, aad so forth. 
and that it was also the very objective and the purpose of these 
agreements signed by the other contracting powers. 

Secretary Acngeson. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. When Com- 
missioner McCloy comes to testify, I think he can go into that much 
more fully and with much greater knowledge than I can. 

Senator Winey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ATTITUDE OF EAST GERMAN GOVERNMENT TOWARD CONVENTIONS 


The CuatrMan. One question before I call on Senator George 

Is it true or not that all of the rest of the people of Germany, other 
than the Western Federal Republic, are opposed to the measures we 
propose? In other words, are they against what we are doing with 
regard to Western Germany, and do they oppose our undertaking to 
have something to do with the unification of all of Germany? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, the government of East Germany, which 
is the Soviet satellite government, the Communist government—— 

The CHarrMaNn. Does it include all of Germany except the Federal 
Republic? 

Secretary Acueson. All of Germany except that part of it which is 
occupied by the Soviet Union is covered by this treaty. The only 
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exception to that is the western sector of Berlin, which is not in West 
Germany, but is under separate occupation. 

Therefore, you have two parts of Germany. By far, the greater 
part of Germany with, by far, the greater population is in Western 
Germany. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is the part of Germany which is covered 
by this treaty. 

The CuarrMan. Thatis true. But what Iam inquiring about is what 
the fee ‘ling i is in the rest of Germany not covered by this convention. 
Mr. McCloy can probably answer this. Is the feeling there one of 
hostility to the whole thing, and not wanting to be associated with 
the Western Republic? Do they want to go on as they are now, in 
the eventual hope that they will have a unification of Germany in line 
with their own ideas and plans rather than those of the West? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think it is ve ry hard to talk about the 
feeling in that Soviet-occupied part of Germany because there ts the 
iron control which there is in all Communist countries, with secret 
police and all of that sort of thing. 

We know that the government of that Eastern Germany does not 
wish to go along with any such proposals as are made here. 

From what we know of the attitude of the people of that part of 
Germany, we think that they would go along and would approve of 
this. The official government, the Communist government, of course, 
takes the Soviet line, and wishes to follow Soviet policy. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Senator George? 


INFLUX OF EAST GERMANS INTO WEST GERMANY 


Senator GrorGe. In the same connection, Mr. Secretary, are the 


press reports of recent days concerning the efforts of eastern Germans 
to come into the weste rn area exaggerate cl, rare they believed by the 
state Department to be very we i] founded? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the reports that I have seen recently, 
and I believe the ones that you are dining to, Senator, L think have 
to do with the flight of people from the border line of East Germany, 
along that border with West Germany, the flight of those people 
over into the western t ‘Tritory 


This comes from the fact that the Soviets have be en att ‘mpting to 
establish what is called a dead zone; that is, an area from which they 
are evacusé ating y pe ople > SO as LO have free scope for their secret polic 
the dogs, the mines, the machine-gun fire, the electrification, all 
that sort of thing, which is an attempt to put up a barrier between 
one country and another. 

The people aiong that area have been making their escape as 
quickly as they could into West Germany. I think many other 
people are trying to make their escape before that dead zone is set up 
and the barrier becomes c mple te. 

I think Mr. McCloy can give you more detailed information on that. 

Senator GEORGE. You think that re presents a substantial movement 
out of this dead zone? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes; 1 think that is a substantial movement. 

Senator Grorcr. Into Western Germany? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Yes, sir. 
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STATUS OF FORMER OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Senator Grorce. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you about the 
occupation of the troops of the Three Powers in Western Germany. 
They not only will be retained there under this agreement, this con- 
vention, for the purpose of repelling any attack on Western Germany 
or Berlin, but they are also retained, are they not, for the purpose of 
suppressing any subversive movement, anything in the nature of a 
general insurrection and disturbance of the public order under sec- 
tion 5 of the article? 

Secretary Acheson. That is correct, Senator George. 

Under article V of the Convention, it states when the reserve powers 
may be exercised, and how they shall be exercised; and one of the 
reasons Which would warrant the declaration of an emergency would 
be subversion, which you mentioned, and another one would be a 
serious disturbance of the public order, and another one would be a 
grave threat of either of those two. Both of those are in addition to 
the attack which you mentioned earlier. 


GERMAN REPUBLIC ON DECLARATION OF EMERGENCY 


Senator GeorGce. I assume that that is a necessary step to protect 
the security of the troops that remain in Western Germany, and that 
the completest and fullest cooperation with the Western German 

* Republic will be undertaken at all times; in other words, the Three 
Powers would not themselves declare an emergency or have a declara- 
tion of an emergency if the Western German Republic were able to 
cope with the problem before it. 

Secretary Arcueson. Your understanding is quite correct, sir; and 
the treaty provides that there shall be the closest discussion and 
cooperation between the governments on this matter 

Senator GeorGe. But the freedom of the Three Powers is preserved 
with regard to internal affairs in the Western German Republic, 
which might amount to subversion or a general insurrection or a 


I 
I 


grave threat of any one or both of these conditions that would en- 
danger or threaten the security of the troops of the Three Powers in 
Western Germany? 

secretar\ Acuerson. It is retained to the extent of their right to 
declare this emergency and take whatever steps are necessary in the 
events that vou mentioned; yes, sir. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL FROM THREE-POWER DECISION 


Senator Grorcr. Does the Western German Republic have any 
appeal from that decision? 

secretary Acurson. The Convention provides that after a declara- 
tion of an emergency has been made and has gone into effect, if the 
Federal Republic believes that the emergency is over, and that normal 
conditions have returned, and if there is a difference of view on the part 
of the Three Powers, then the German Government may bring this 
before the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for a 
hearing and discussion. That is the appeal. 

Senator GeorGe. But in the first instance there would be no appeal 
from the initial decision that an emergency condition existed? 

Secretary Acneson. There is no appeal; no, sir. 


» 9 ~o ° 
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COOPERATIVE ACTION BY THREE POWERS IN EMERGENCIES 


Senator Grorcr. Let me ask this one question I have been leading 
up to. With respect to the-troops of France in Western Germany, 
suppose France should be of the opinion that a condition existed 
there that justified the declaration of an emergency. Would it be 
possible for that decision to be taken by France alone, or would she 
have to confer with the other two of the Three Powers? 

Secretary Acnrson. It is my understanding that the Three Powers 
would have to act together. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Senator GrorGce. The Three Powers would have to act together? 

Secretary AcurEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcs. And one could not act on its own initiative 
without the concurrence of the other two? 

Secretary AcnEeson. No; it could not, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. In that connection, suppose the Three Powers 
should determine there was an emergency, and the West German 
Republic did not agree, what would happen? 

Secretary Acnureson. The right of the Three Powers is absolute 
to declare it if in their judgment there is an emergency. 

The CuarrmMan. I thought it ought to be that; but is that the fact? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; that is the fact 

The CuarrMan. In other words, we could not just simply rely on 
Western Germany if things were transpiring that threatened the 
safety of our troops or anything of that kind. Is that correct? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Senator Smith? 

REVIVAL OF NAZISM 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, we get reports that there is a good 
deal of Fascist and Nazi thinking 

secretary Acneson. There is a cood deal of what, sir? 

Senator Smrru. A good deal of Nazi and Fascist thinking in Ger- 
many still, and I am wondering whether you feel that these agree- 
ments, when executed, will tend to calm down that old upsurge of 
the Nazi point of view? 

Secretary ACHESON. [ think that there is a serious situation in 
Germany, and I believe that this will have the tendency that you have 
in mind. 

I think that High Commissioner McCloy plans to go into that in 
some detail with the committee, and since he is very familiar with the 
situation, | would like to leave that question to him, if I might. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST GERMAN AGGRESSIVE MILITARISM 


Senator Smirn. Well, we would be very glad to get that. 

I have just this further thought in that connection: What safeguards 
do we have in the agreements here to prevent Germany, once she 
gets her sovereignty back, from moving again as a militaristic power 
and, possibly, threatening the west? Is that adequately taken care of 
in these agreements? 

[ think when you appeared before our committee you indicated 
that the safeguards had been worked out to prevent that happening 
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again; but I think it is important for us to emphasize just how we 
protected that, if you can. 

Secretary AcHEsoN. Well, the great effort which has been made 
to safeguard against that danger is in the six-power treaty, the EKuro- 
pean Defense Community, because in that treaty the forces are put 
together into one army. That Army will be so organized that the 
units which will be approximately a division, a rather small division, 
will be raised from a country, either from Germany or from France 
or Belgium, whatever it may be. 

Those units, as soon as they are raised, are put into the uniform 
of the European Army; they are then controlled by the European 
Army; they are trained by the European Army, and as soon as they 
are able to operate as a military unit, they are put together with 
divisions of other countries to make an army corps. It is only at the 
army corps level that the supporting arms are added, that is, air, 
logistics, communications, all of those things are added at the army 
corps level, under the command of General Ridgway and SHAPE 
The country force contributions are so intertwined at this level that 
it is very difficult indeed to pull them apart, and if they are pulled 
apart, they are not effective military units because they do not have 
the supporting air or artillery, whatever goes with an army corps. 

Senator Smiru. That is what I wanted very much to get into the 
record. 

I recall your telling us that at the committee meeting, but people 
are concerned lest we give the Germans a chance to get themselves in 
position where they will fly off the handle again. 

Your conception is that the merging of the German forces with 
these others in this so-called European Army prevents a separate 
development of German military force? 

Secre tary Acneson. It is a safegu: ard against that; and then there 
are also the political institutions which are set up in the European 
Defense Treaty, the whole common budget, the common supply, the 
common purchase, the common production; all of those things all 
tend to weld these nations together into one defense unit. 


AGGRESSION AGAINST EDC MEMBERS 


Senator Smirnx. Would you say, Mr. Secretary, in taking these 
documents as a whole, that the additional responsibility which the 
United States is assuming, is practically saying that we are putting 
West Germany and these other countries in a position where an attack 
on one is an attack on all? Would that be an over-all statement of 
the position? 

Secretary Acheson. That is true. In these documents we here 
are widening the area in which article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
applies. 

Now, in a sense there is not a widening; that widening is a little bit 
theoretical because at the present time article 5 covers Western 
Germany, because our troops are there. 

What we are getting in return for a widening is the guaranty on the 
part of Germany that they would regard an attack on any of the rest 
of us as an attack on them, and the cooperation of Germany in the 
common defense. 
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Senator Smirx. I would think, that we have got a corresponding 
increase of strength though in bringing West Germany into the whole 
picture? 

Secretary AcnEson. Very much, sir. 

Senator Smrru. This more than offsets the additional responsibility 
that we are taking for the whole picture. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is quite true, Senator Smith. 


ADDITIONAL TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Smiru. Now, I would like to ask a very impertant question 
that will come to us. You certainly indicated a minute ago to 
Senator Wiley that you couldn’t predict today whether we would 
have to send additional troops to Europe. Will you leave that to the 
military people, General Collins, for instance? 

Secretary AcuEson. I| think I said I do not believe that the Chiefs 
of Staff had any plan to send any additional troops, but that I 
requested he ask that of General Collins. 

Senator Smirxa. And my question is this: Assuming that the Chiefs 
of Staff did feel, in the light of developing conditions, additional 
troops to Europe were necessary, would you feel then that in the light 
of the debates we have had on the subject, that the matter would 
have to come to the Congress and not just be handled by Executive 
order of the President? 

Secretary Acureson. Well that is, I think, too delicate a question 
for me, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smiru. Of all those who will be witnesses before us I do 
not know who else to ask, and we are certainly coing to be asked 
that question on the floor of the Senate when we get there, and in 


order to defend the convention we will have to determine the attitude 


of the Executive toward that question. 
The CuatrMan. Well, Congress authorized the six. 


Senator Smirx. That was authorized. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. No, it was not authoriz “dl: Congress 
never approved that. 

Senator Smira. Congress approved the six 

Senator Hickentoorrer. No; it did not. 


Senator Smira. I think Senator Hickenlooper is right; there was 
no formal authorization, but that cuestion will be before us. 
Secretary AcHEson. That is right; there is a Senate resolution. 


COMPARISON OF GERMAN AND JAPANESE TREATIES 


Senator SmirH. Now, Mr. Secretary, I recall in handling the 
Japanese Treaty with the military arrangements accompanying that, 
as you pointed out a few minutes ago, we had a similar arrangement 
regarding our troops remaining in Japan. J am wondering whether 
the two programs, the Japanese program and the question of out 
troops being there, and the arrangement with regard to the rights of 
troops and jurisdiction over them, are substantially the same. Have 
we adopted a common policy for American troops in foreign countries 
under conditions like this when they are there for defense purposes 
of the areas? 

Secretary AcneEson. I think they are very much the same, Senator 
Smith. There are more American troops in Germany than there are 
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in Japan; it is a larger problem, and I think, perhaps, the control of 
our own people over our own troops is, perhaps, greater in Germany 
than it was under the Japanese arrangements. If it is different in 
any way it is on that side. 

Senator Smirn. But, generally speaking, the policy would be the 
same? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir; generally speaking, it is the same 
policy. 

Senator Smiru. He will be asked that question, especially in con- 
nection with jurisdiction, in the event our troops get into difficulties. 
Is it handled the same way? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I think it is, very broadly, the same 
Way. 

Senator Smiru. We will be asked that. 


THREE POWER POSITION REGARDING BERLIN 


Can you give me, very briefly, the picture of Berlin in this situation? 
Berlin is not included in this West Germany; it is a sort of island by 
itself. How are we handling the Berlin situation today? 

Secretary Acurson. Berlin is not a part of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Berlin at the present time is administered in the first 
place by the allied occupying forces in one part of Berlin, and by the 
Soviets in the eastern part of Berlin. 

There was once a German administration of the city of Berlin. 
That was split up by the Soviets, so that the German administration 
of Berlin now operates in western Berlin. It operates under the 
Kommandatura, which is the three commandants—British, French, 
and American. 


POSITION OF FEDERAL REPUBLIC REGARDIN' BERLIN 


Under these arrangements, the Government of the Federal Republie 
of Germany, in a document which is in this book before you, under- 
takes to continue to contribute toward the support of Berlin, and 
serlin is a deficit economy at the present time, so the Federal Govern- 
ment makes up that deficit. 

We have a statement in here that when all these documents go 
into effect the Three Powers will apply as broadly as they can, the 
same sort of relationship to the Government of Berlin as they think 
about here in relation to the Government of West Germany: that is, 
their attitude toward it will be to give it the greatest possible freedom 
of operation within Berlin, but none of these documents cover it, 
except in that way. 

One is the German Government says, ‘After the occupation is over 
and we have regained our freedom, we will continue to help support 
Berlin,” and the allies say when these things go into effect they will 
relax, as far as they can, the stringent controls thay have had on the 
Government of Berlin. 

Senator Smiru. But, generally speaking, the over-all control would 
be the same as it has been? 

Secretary AcuEson. It has to remain; ves, sir. 

Semator SmirH. It will be. of course, divided as before, the Russians 
on one side and we on the other? 
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Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. With the same headaches, I take it, that we have 
had before 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. So far as I can see, that is the case. 


LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC BASIC ORDER 


With regard to these documents here, there is one question 1 want 
to ask. The term “‘liberal’’ is used in this convention in two places, 
and I have been requested to ask you what it means. 

In article 5, section 2, on page 11 of this compilation here, which 
is the convention on relations - 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. This expression is used, and I am reading section 2 
there of section 5: 

In case the Federal Republic and the European Defense Community are unable 
to deal with a situation which is created by— 
among other things— 


subversion of the liberal democratic basic order. 


) 


What do we mean by the “liberal democratic basic order’’’ 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, I will ask Mr. McCloy to give you the 
German word which is translated by this ‘liberal.’ This is a trans- 
lation of the phrase which the Germans used to differentiate the legal 
order of the constitution of West Germany from East Germany. 
The Communist countries talk about people’s democratic orders or 
people’s democratic republics; that means Communist things. 

In europe, “democratic” has gotten stretched pretty far. So, in 
order to make it clear that this is not the Communist kind of democ- 
racy, they have a German word which we translate as “liberal,” and 
High Commissiorer McCloy will tell us what it is. 

Mr. McCuroy. | think it is freiheitliche—Senator Wiley can give 
it to you—freiheitliche. 

Senator Smira. You mean the German word? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator Smirx. The point is this applies to subversion of the liberal 
democratic basic order, and then the Three Powers may declare a 
state of emergency. It may be a very serious thing. 

Secretary AcHESON. It means the free democratic order, and the 
institution of any authoritarian coup would be that sort of thing. 

Senator Smirx. Then, I suppose, the same word “liberal’’ would 
have the same meaning in article 7, paragraph 2, on page 12 of this 
document where it says: 


Pending the peace settlement, the Three Powers and the Federal Republic will 
cooperate to achieve, by peaceful means, their common aim of a unified Germany 
enjoving a liberal-democratic constitution. 


Secretary Acnerson. The same thing applies. 

Senator Smirn. So the word “liberal”? means the same thing in both 
those cases? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you. 

Senator Toney. Mr. Secretary, have you noticed of late in the 
press that one of the members of this committee has been a voice 
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crying in the wilderness, the gentleman on my left here, to considerable 
effect, 1 think? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL 


Senator Smita. Mr. Secretary, in these documents there is a pro- 
vision made for an Arbitration Tribunal. Why was it deemed 
necessary to provide for an Arbitration Tribunal? Is that a special 
procedure concerned with interpretation of the convention? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, Senator. 

We have here a2 vast number of questions M hich are rong Lo arise 


out of the transfer of authority from an oecupation to a German 
government, We have the basic convention before you, we have the 


three conventions that are referred to, in that all of them deal with 
the transfer of responsibility and authority from one side to the other. 

Now, there are going to be a great many arguments as to whether 
this, that, or the other thing has been done properly in accordance 
with these arrangements. 

In order to have that quickly and authoritatively decided, they 
have set up this Arbitration Tribunal, which will be made up of 
nine people, three allied, one American, one French, one British 
three German, and three neutrals, and they must always sit in that 
combination. If they have three people sitting in a section, there 
must be one German, one allied, and one neutral. If they all sit 
together, obviously they are set the same way, and they will take up 
the disputes whic h arise as to the inte rpretation of these documents in 
the actual carrying out of vast numbers of things which are going 
forward, and will decide them authoritatively. 


REVISION OF CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 


Senator Smiru. Well, there is another provision here in article 10 on 

mage 13 of this document, which says: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic will review the terms of 
the present convention and the related conventions in other words, 
it suggests a revision on the future. I am just wondering what we 
had in mind there. How is it anticipated that the articles will be put 
into actual operation, and are there similar provisions to be found 
the other conventions for future revisions of these understandings? 

Secretary AcnEson. The first occasion for review would be when 
there was the creation of a unified Germany. The other one is 
whether there were any other event which occurs and which is of 
fundamental character. 

It is very, very difficult in the situation o ) 
ahead and see whether every one of all Bes provisions would be 


f the world today to look 


absolutely applicable to a united Germany or whether you wish to 
change them in some way. 

Therefore, it was provided that we would review all the arrange- 
ments when—if, as, and when—unification of Germany took place 
or some other very striking event. A change in this document which 
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you are now asked to ratify would have to come back to you also. 
The change in some of the other documents would ndt have to come 
back to you, but it is only put in there to indicate that we are not 
wise enough to see how a unification of Germany would affect every 
provision of these rather complicated documents. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Secretary, I certainly was not critical. 

Secretary Acheson. I know you were not. 

Senator SmirH. You have shown the greatest foresight in anticipat- 
ing something of this kind, and I commend vou rather than otherwise. 
I just wanted to get on the record that what is here is something that 
you have foreseen. 

Secretary Acneson. I understand. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


Senator Smirn. One more question and I will be through. I do not 
recall anything about the status of war criminals. We have some 
hang-overs from the old war criminals, and there are some of them, I 
think, still incarcerated. What are we going to do with them? 

Secretary AcHEeson. That is dealt with in chapter 1 of the conven- 
tion, on page 29 of the document before you. 

One of the related conventions is called “Convention on the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and the occupation.” 

Article 6 in chapter 1 of that convention provides for setting up a 
mixed clemency board, for turning over the custody of these war 
criminals who are in Western Germany to the Western German 
Government. 

The mixed board will have to do with the reduction of sentences or 

parole or whatever acts of clemency may be taken; and it is provided 
that if the mixed board is unanimous, then its recommendation will 
be aecepted by all the governments. If it is not unanimous, then it is 
merely a recommendation to the government which originally tried 
and incarcerated the war criminal, but the ultimate clemency will 
remain with the government that put them in. 
+ This article, this chapter, in regard to war criminals cannot go into 
effect immediately upon the ratification of the arrangements, because 
there are some legislative changes which have to be made in Germany 
affecting their constitution, but, when those are made, then the war 
criminals in Western Germany will be turned over to the Germans; 
their regime and the length of their service will be determined by a 
mixed clemency board. 

Senator Smita. They will be left there in Germany? 

Secretary Acnnson. Yes, sir; they will be left there in Germany. 

Senator SmirH. You do not contemplate bringing them to the 
United States? 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. I wanted to get that clear. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The CHatrMan. I want to announce that we are going to have to 
terminate the sessions here at 12 e’clock because we have been advised 
that there will be a joint session of the House and Senate at 12:30, 
to hear an address by the President. We will continue until that time. 
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I suppose we would have to have a session tomorrow, because this 
afternoon it is very doubtful if we can ro on for the reason that there 
is a bill pending in the Senate that is quite controversial in some of 
its aspects, as well as some of its amendments, and |] 
Members want to be there. 

All right. Senator Green? 


assume the 


RELATION OF NAT TO OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Senator GREEN. Mr. Secretary, in the minds of the 
is a great deal of confusion as to the necessity for 
international agreements, such matters as we are 


M4 ere, 
for example, and | think it would be very helpful if you will clear 
them up, especially the question why the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization should not be the organization thro i7h which all of 


these matters could be accomplished. Lam sure if vou would explain 


it in short, clear, and telling phrases, at which vou are a 
would help to win public support for these agreements. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, | think, Senator, what [ would say is 
that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is not the organization 
which Can be used to accomplish wnhy of the things which we are di aling 
with in the document before the Senate at the present time, 


master, it 


CONVENTIONS OUTSIDE NAT ORBIT 


In the first place, the working out of a treaty between the Federal] 
Republic of Germany and the powers who are now occupying it ca 
be done through the North Atlantic Treaty; that is something which 
has to be done directly between the three nations who 
and the Federal Republic, on the other side. 


not 


are occupying 


EDC WITHIN NAT ORBII 


And, the creation of a FE lropean army is something which is within 
the general framework of the North Atlantic Treaty. Under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, under article 5, we treat an attack on any one ol us 
as an attack upon all. 

There has been set up a North Atlantic Command Organization in 
Europe, of which General Ridgway is the head, and various nations 
have placed their troops under that command. 

Now. we come to the problem of how to get German cooper ration 
in their own defense and in the defense of Western Europe, and in order 
to overcome the fears and worries of those neighbors of Germany which 
have been occupied and attacked by Germany in the past, a plan was 
worked out which brings together the armies of all those countries. 

Now that, in turn, could not be done through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This is a matter of treaty commitment be- 
tween six countries, five of whom belong to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
But none of the other 14 countries are concerned with the details of 
this thing and, therefore, we have to have a separate treaty to do that. 
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Then, having accomplished that much in order to extend the 
guaranties mutually to include Germany on the one hand, and the 
NATO on the other, we have this amendment to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, so the North Atlantic Treaty Organization plays an important 
part in this, but it cannot be the exclusive part. 

Senator Green. But they are all part of European defense, are 
they not? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir; they are all part of the European 
defense, and European defense is part of the North Atlantic defense, 
so they are all intimately related. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE AND EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


Senator GrEEN. What is the distinction between the North Atlantic 
defense and the European defense? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the North Atlantic defense includes 
ourselves, Canada, Iceland, and countries which are not in Europe, 
and it is a broader thing. There are more countries involved in it 
than there are merely in the European part of General Ridgway’s 
command. 

Senator Green. Perhaps I should have expressed my question 
differently. What is the distinction of purpose of North Atlantic 
and European defense? Isn’t it the same general purpose? 

Secretary AcuEson. It is all the same general purpose; it is all to 
defend the free western world. 

Senator Green. Then people are generally asking if they are the 
same purpose why don’t the same countries join in the several agree- 
ments? 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, some of the countries are just not in- 

volved in the act which take place, as I pointed out. In ending the 
occupation, there are four countries involved, Germany, France, 
England, and the United States. Those are the four aa are involved. 

Greece Be not involved; Turkey is not involyed; Canada is not in- 
volved; Norway is not involved: m: ny countri¢s are pee not involved 
in that ae lem and, therefore, there is no use bringing them all into 
a treaty which is only intimately concerned with four of them. 

Now, it is true, it is very true, that once you end the occupation 
there must be some safeguards taken so that, in the first place, Ger- 
many does not become a menace to her neighbors and, secondly, 
Germany is enabled in a safe way to participate in the defense; that 
is where the others become involved, and some of them are very 
closely connected with it, and those are the six that are in the EDC, 
European Defense Community, and the other members of NATO are 
also involved, and that is shown by the amendment to the North 
Atlantic Treaty 

Senator Green. Then, would you express it this way, that the 
North Atlantic Treaty involves a larger number of nations, and it is a 
smi alle ‘number of that same group which undertakes a certain part of 
the defense of which the others are not expected to join. 

secretary Acueson. No, sir; it is not that the smaller group take 
part in a part of the defense which the others do not join. It is thata 
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smaller group take part in a particular type of organization for the 
common defense in which the others join at a higher level. 

Senator Green. I do not get the distinction between your words 
and mine, and I would hke to get it. 

Secretary AcHreson. Well, I think the distinction is this: I gather 
that what you said was that some nations joined in a part of the 
defense of which the others do not join in, which gave me the impres- 
sion that you meant some nations are going to defend this area, and 
the other members of the North Atlantic Treaty are no® concerned 
with that area. That is not what this means. 

Senator GREEN. Norway and Iceland and Canada are not con- 
cerned in this particular agreement or that part of the defense; are 
they? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes; they are. 

The CHairMan. Well, the bringing of Germany into the defense 
of Europe 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir; they are very deeply concerned. 
Norway and Denmark, Portugal, the United States, Canada, all of 
us are concerned with the defense of Europe because it is part of the 
North Atlantic area. In order to bring in the Germans, a smaller 
unit is created within the NATO umbrella, within the NATO circle. 

Now, Norway is very much concerned in that because it strengthens 
the center. Here is a line which extends from Turkey around across 
Europe and up into Scandinavia; it is very important to the people 
on the flanks that the center be as strong as possible. Therefore, 
they are concerned, just as we are concerned, with the success of this 
European army, because it is part of a larger scheme, all directed 
toward the same purpose. 

Senator GREEN. Exactly. It is the same general purpose, but 
there is a specific purpose of a part of defense joried in by a smaller 
aumber of the larger group. Is that not the expla: ation? 

Secretary AcHEson. I| think I have made my poiat clear, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. I hope I have made mine clear, too, and the 
question is how to explain it in language that will make it clear to 
the general public. It is not clear to the general public ye 

The CHarrMan. Well, it is not clear to the general public because 
there are two different situations. You cannot put two things 
together unless there is some connection and some similarity between 
the situations. 

Secretary AcnEson. It is strengthening an organization which is a 
part of the line of defense. That is what the fact is, and I think we 
can work out a way of explaining that to the public 

We are all concerned with it; we are all concerned with the total 
defense of Western Europe. The people who are working on this 
unit are in a particular place, but we are all there, too. 


NORWAY AND TURKEY 


Senator Green. Well, to raise the point which, I think, bothers 
the public, let us ask why Norway or Turkey should not join with 
the other nations in this agreement which is now before us? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, I think the principal reason that they 
do not join is that they do not wish to join. The question is for them 
to decide. They believe that in their particular positions they will 
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weaken and not strengthen their defense by creating a tight unit of 
part of the command structure of NATO, and I think that is quite 
sensible. I see very !.ttle gain that would come from Turkey or 
Greece being in a common army with areas which are not contiguous 
to them at all. I do not see any particular gain from that. 

Senator GREEN. You say the reason is they do not wish to join. 
Do you mean that they are not wished to join, do you mean the 
other nations do not want them to join? 

Secretary Acurson. No; no. I think that all—Norway and 
Denmark were both given invitations; were they not? I do not 
know; I cannot answer that. IJ just do not know the answer to your 
question. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

All the European North Atlantic Treaty countries were asked to attend the 
EDC Conference which opened in Paris February 15, 1951. Denmark, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Portugal, and the United States sent observers. 

Senator Green. Well, I wish this confusion could be cleared up. 
I think it would help in getting to win popular support for this under- 
taking. I do not want vou to misunderstand me, I am not criticizing 
the undertaking; I congratulate you heartily on having achieved a 
very fine job in that connection, but I do think it needs clarification 
so far as winning public support is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Is that all? 

Senator Green. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. I suppose we had better recess now, because it is 
about 10 minutes to 12. 

[ am afraid we are not going to be able to complete your testimony, 
today, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acunson. I shall be delighted to come back tomorrow. 

The CHarrMan. We will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow here in this 
room, and the Secretary will be with us again. 

(Thereupon, the committee recessed at 11:55 a. m. to reconvene 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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CONVENTION ON RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, dD, OF 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment on Tuesday, June 
10, 1952, at 10:10 a. m., in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, Green, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Hickenlooper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us come to order. 

[ think we will proceed with what Senators we have. If the others 
are not here, they cannot-expect to share in the dividends. 

You have finished, have you not, Senator Green? 

All right, we will vary the procedure a little bit. Senator Gillette, 
do you have any questions? 

Senator GitLerre. What is that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. | say I am going to call on you next. Senator 
Hickenlooper is really the one who is next. I think, but he is not here, 
so I will call on you to examine the witness. 

Senator GruLerre. Very well. 

The CHAtrMAN. Senator Gillette of Iowa. 

Senator GruLerre. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE— 
Resumed 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Secretary, [ have two or three questions 
I want to ask you. First, I want to sincerely compliment you for 
the very excellent work that was done ia the preparation of these 
documents; but I want to ask, with reference to their somewhat 
complicated nature, several questions. 

I understand, of course, from the fact that it was impossible to 
negotiate a peace treaty that you are attempting to fill the gap through 
this series of conventions, but it is so complicated that our people 
seeking an answer as to what we are trying to do, I am sure, find some 
difficulty. 

PURPOSE OF TRIPARTITE STATEMENT 

Now, in this particular case, we have before us—you have brought 
back—two conventions for ratification. The first is the so-called 
convention on relations, and the second is the protocol amendatory 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. In addition to that, however, you 
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have brought back a statement signed by Great Britain, France, and 
ourselves, which has no legal effect. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Gitterre. Then what specifically was the purpose of that 
tripartite statement? What was its purpose, and what was its 
significance? 

Secretary Acneson. The significance of the statement, Senator, was 
to make clear the relationship between the settlement with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the so-called contractual treaty, and the 
six-power treaty, that is, the European community. 

These two things are related. They are related, first of all, because 
in the arrangement with Germany, it is stated that that arrangement 
or that treaty does not go into effect until the six-power treaty is 
ratified and goes into effect. 

The statement was also drafted to point out the importance of the 
six-power treaty in the whole settlement in Western Europe; to point 
out that that played an important part in the whole defense structure 
which was being built and that, therefore, although Great Britain and 
the United States were not parties to that six-power treaty, they had 
a great interest in it, and they would regard any action from any 
quarter which threatened the integrity or ‘the unity of that arrange- 
ment—they would regard that as a threat to their own security, which 
would require them to consult under article IV of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and endeavor to work out common action to meet the common 
danger. 

The — also had another purpose, and that was to refer to 
Berlin, because Berlin is not dealt with in these treaties, and to say 
that we were determined to maintain our position, the British, Ameri- 
ean, and French positions, in Berlin, as occupying powers and to 
repeat, that we intended to maintain our forces there as evidence of 
our position, and that any attack on Berlin would be regarded, under 
article 5 of the treaty, as an attack upon our forces and upon ourselves. 


TRIPARTITE STATEMENT 


Senator Gitterre. Well, that is very clear. But I repeat, it has no 
legal force except for the purpose of reassurance and review of the 
situation that faced us. 

Secretary AcHEeson. That is right. It is to state our intention and 
our great interest in the arrangements which have been made. 

Senator Gitterre. | am asking the questions because of, as I 
stated, the confusion that I know exists among some of our people, 
I thought it was rather well put in the summary of contractual 
agreements which was made available to us here, the first paragraph 
of which says: 

The effect of the contractual agreements is to include the Federal Republic in 
the community of free nations as an equal partner. 

Then it says: 

The Convention on Relations and the related conventions— 


That is a play on words, a convention on relations. You bring 
before us two treaties, a statement with no legal effect, and then by 
reference you include three additional compacts. 
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Secretary AcHESON. That is true, sir. One of them is on the 
status of forces; the other on the settlement of matters arising under 
the occupation, and the third is the finance agreement. 


LONGEVITY OF ARRANGEMENTS COVERED BY CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 


Senator GitLerre. There are two questions I want to ask you with 
reference to the life of these arrangements. 

Now, in the three-power statement—no, it is in the convention on 
relations between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic that is 
before us, article 10 provides: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic will review the terms of the present 
Convention and the related Conventions (a) upon the request of any one of them, 
in the event of the unification of Germany or the creation of a European federe 
ation 

Now, let us refer to the first contingency, that this treaty before 
us will be reviewed, on the request of any one of the four signatory 
powers in the event of the unification of Germany or the creation of a 
European federation. 


EUROPEAN FEDERATION AND CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 


Does that mean that if there is any sort of a European federation 
promulgated or completed it will bring this up for review? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. The words are broad enough to 
include that. 

1 think what is in the minds of the drafters of this article is that in 
article, I believe it is, 38 of the European Defense Community arrange- 
ment it provides that within 6 months of the going into effect of the 
European Defense Community, the assembly, that is, the legislative 
body which is created by that treaty—shall prepare and send to gov- 
ernments a broader arrangement in which the European Defense Com- 
munity would only be a part, that it would be the defense part, but 
they would also make proposals for a broader unification of Europe. 

Those proposals are to be considered by the governments, and with- 
in 3 months after the governments receive them, they are to call a 
European conference to deal with it. So that there is a rather specific 
outcome of these discussions in mind in drafting this article. 


RIGHT OF REVIEW OF TREATY 


Senator G1ILLerre. Let me put it specifically this way. Again I 
am referring to subsection (a), ““Upon the request of any one of them” 
for review, ‘‘in the event of unification of Germany or the creation of 
a European federation.”” Does that mean, Mr. Secretary, that if any 
one of these four signatories has cognizance of or learns that there is 
any sort of a European federation created, limited or broadened in its 
purpose, that they have a right on their own motion to call for a re- 
view of this convention? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; they have a right to call for a review. 
That does not mean that any of these provisions can be changed 
without unanimous consent. 

Senator GILLETTE. Surely. 

Secretary AcHEson. But they can ask for a meeting to consider it. 
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Senator GiLLerre. On their own decision, and there is a formation 
of some European community that they consider to be sufficient for 
them to make the request. 

Secretary Acnreson. That is correct, sir 

Senator Gituterre. Then, subsection (b) provides another con- 
tingency: 

Upon the occurrence of any other event which all of the Signatory States 
recognize to be of a similarly fundamental character. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION IN REVIEWING TERMS OF CONVENTION 


Does this open another door outside of a European federation for 
any event, that calls for concerted action, to require agreement with 
all of them before the action can be opened? 

Secretary Acuyson. That is true, Senator Gillette. 

Senator Gitterre. I want to refer to the last paragraph in this 
article 

Thereupon, they will, by mutual agreement, modify the present Convention 


d related Conventions to the extent made necessary or advisable by the funda- 
ntal change in the situation. 


SENATE ACTION IN MODIFYING CONVENTION 


Is it your interpretation that that carries with it authority to make 
those changes and modifications without presenting the changes and 
modifications for ratification by the Senate of the United States? 

Secretary Acueson. | should not think so. 1 should think that if 
this convention were to be changed, under article 10, it would require 
the regular constitutional procedure of ratification. 

Senator GitLerre. Well, that would be my own judgment, but I 
was disturbed by the fact that the language says that upon this 
request, they will thereupon modify the present convention and 
related conventions to the extent made necessary. I wanted to be 
sure that that would not be interpreted as authority when we r: tify 
this convention that they could make such modifications as they see fit 
without bringing the modified protocol or change to the aendihe, 
Is that your interpretation? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is my interpretation, which is the same 
as yours, ee 


Senator GitLterre. One other question, and then I will be through. 
That is the sake ts of the protocol to res North Atlantic Treaty; 
that, of course, under its provisions, has to be ratified by all the 


parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, since ‘t is amendatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


GUARANTIES TO NATO MEMBERS 


But article 3 said: 


The present protocol shall remain in force for so long as the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Treaty {signed at Paris May 27, 1952,] setting up the European 
Defense Community, remain in force, and the parties to the latter treaty con- 
tinue to give in respect of themselves and the European Defense forces guarantees 
to the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty equivalent to the guarantees con- 
tained in the present Protoe 1. 


That is a very clear statement, Mr. Secretary, that a protocol here 
ratified by all the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty shall remain 
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in force and effect up to the time that the parties to the European 
Defense Community treaty continue to give in respect to themselves 
and European defense forces guaranties to the parties of the North 
Atlantic Treaty equivalent to the guaranties contained in the protocol. 

Who makes that decision as to whether they are doing that or not? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, you will note in the European Defense 
Community treaty, that treaty begins on page 167 of the printed docu- 
ments which you have, and attached to it at page 228 

Senator GILLerre. Yes. 

Secretary ACHESON (continuing). On page 228, as part of the 
Kuropean Defense Community, and annexed to it, there is a protocol 
which carries the same guaranties from all the members of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community to all the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Those words are part of the treaty. 

Now, that protocol will go into effect when the European Defense 
Community treaty goes into effect. It will be ratified at the same 
time, and what these words in our protocol mean is that as long as 
this agreement is in existence, then the agreement which you are called 
on to ratify would be in agreement, but if this is canceled in any way 
by any of the members, then our obligation ceases also. 


ABROGATION OF PROTOCOL 


Senator Gitterre. That is very clear and, of course, article 2 
provides when it goes into effect, along the lines that you have out- 
lined. The language im article 3, however, seemed to me to be very 
dificult of construction. If the European Defense Community 
ceased to carry out these guaranties, but if it was not done by some 
specific action of the signatories to the European Defense Community, 
who would make a decision of the kind which would abrogate this 
protocol amendatory to the North Atlantic Treaty? Who would 
make that decision? 

Secretary Acureson. Well, | think in the first instance, Senator, you 
will notice that on page 229 it says that the present protocol will remain 
in effect for so long as the treaty signed at Paris on May 27, 1952, 
establishing the European Defense Community, is in effect. 

Now, therefore, this protocol stays in effect as long as the treaty, 
the European Defense Community treaty. A breach of that treaty 
would be an open, notorious, and obvious act which everybody would 
recognize right away. 

Now, insofar as failure to perform obligations is concerned, there is 
no provision for what happens in case of failure, because it is assumed 
that there would be no failure. Failure would be a breach of the treaty 
and would break up the treaty, and that again would be an open and 
notorious matter. 

Senator Gitterre. But it would require no specific affirmative 
action on the part of the signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty to 
terminate or renounce this protocol? 

Secretary Acnreson. Well, it would be automatically renounced, but 
in order to make that formal action, I assume that they would meet 
and say that such action has been taken and, therefore, ““‘We now say 
that the condition has not been performed, and this protocol ceases 
to be in effeet.”’ 

Senator Gitterre. Thank vou. 


VOSS 
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THREAT TO EDC CONSIDERED A THREAT TO SIGNATORY NATIONS 


I may have one more question that I would want enlightenment on, 
if you will just bear with me for a moment. 

Yes, I refer to the tripartite declaration by the Governments of the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, where the statement is made: 


These conventions 
that we have just signed here— 


as well as the treaties for a European Defense Community and a European coal 
and steel community— 


the Schuman plan— 


are measures in which all three parties have an interest, and they want to lend 
every possible cooperation and support. 

Now, my question is this, and I will read this sentence to bring my 
thoughts into order. 

For these various reasons, including the fact that these new guaranties will 
apply to the states concerned only as members of one or the other of these organi- 
zations, the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States have an 
abiding interest, as has the Government of France, in the effectiveness of the 
treaty creating the European Defense Community and in the strength and integ- 
rity of that community. Accordingly, if any action from whatever quarter 
threatens the integrity or unity of the community, the two Governments will 
regard this as a threat to their own security. 

Do you regard that to be interpreted as a statement by our two 
Governments which, I presume, are Great Britain and the United 
States, of a broadened assumption of responsibilities, to the effect 
that any threat to the European Defense Community or the Schuman 
plan, is to be regarded as a threat to our own security? 


TRIPARTITE DECLARATION AND SCHUMAN PLAN 


Secretary AcHeson. No, sir; I do not think it is a broadening of 
our commitments, and this declaration does not refer to the Schuman 
plan. It refers to the European Community. 

Senator Gituerre. Well, if you will pardon me, it also refers to 
the European coal and steel community, and to these conventions, 
as well as to the treaties for the European Defense Community and 
the European coal and steel community, of which France is a signa- 
tory. They are referred to specifically, and then the reference is 
made to them that any breach or any threat to their integrity would 
be considered as a threat to ourselves, and my question is: Does that 
broaden our commitment to specify that any threat to the Schuman 
plan, that coal and steel proposal, would be construed as a threat to 
our own security? 

Secretary Acuyson. No, sir; the coal and steel community is not 
in this declaration —if I may read the text of the declaration itself. 

Senator Gitterre. Yes, please; I may have read it wrong. 

Secretary AcHESON. It says: 

For these various reasons, including the fact that these new guaranties will 
apply to the states concerned only as members of one or the other of these organiza- 
tions, the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States have an 
abiding interest, as has the Government of France, in the effectiveness of the treaty 
creating the Furopean Defense Community and in the strength and intergity of 
the community. Accordingly, if any action from whatever quarter threatens 
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the integrity or unity of the community, the two Governments will regard this as a 
threat to their own security. They will act in accordance with article 4 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Senator Gitterre. And your interpretation is that that i is exclusive 
of the reference made to the coal and steel community? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gittertre. In the former paragraph? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 


THREAT TO EDC CAUSE FOR CONSULTATION 


What we are in effect saying is that article 4 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty says that when any nation believes that some action—any 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty believes that some action—is a 
threat to its political independence, its territorial integrity or its 
security, it may call upon all the other members to consult with it. 

Now, what this does is to specify an act which would fall within 
that definition of article 4; and we say that the break-up of this 
European Defense Community, which is apart of the whole North 
Atlantic defense would be so serious that we would have to meet in 
that situation of garvity to see what could be done about it. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you, sir. I promised that would be my 
last question, but may I ask one more? 

Secretary Acnreson. Please do. 

Senator GiutLetre. This question concerns a matter of great 
import, i feel, to America. 


U. 8S. ATTITUDE TOWARD IMPERIAL SYSTEMS 


Repeatedly in our association with our allies for protection of the 
free world we are brought, in my opinion, face to face with a decision 
where we are placed in a position of either giving aid and comfort to 
the perpetuation of an imperial system or by te aking some action or 
attitude in contravention of it. In so doing we alienate or tend to 
alienate our allies in the great work we are trying to do. 

So my question is, was there or is there any understanding, expressed 
or implied, as to our attitude toward the imperial systems, either 
France or Great Britain or any other imperial system, that is not 
contained expressly in the documents that you have presented to us? 

Secretary AcHEson. There are no agreements of any sort or any 
commitments, Senator, relating to this whole matter which are not 
expressed in these documents. 

As I said to the committee when I met with your committee in 
executive session, when I was in Paris I had the fullest and frankest 
talks with five members of the French Cabinet on their various 
questions which affect France and America; among them was the 
situation in North Africa. 

At that time we went over the attitudes which both our Govern- 
ments had toward this situation. We cleared up some doubts. 

I said quite vigorously and frankly to the French Government 
that the United States had from the beginning of the relationship 
of France to the protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, supported 
these arrangements, that we continued to support them; that was our 
national policy. 
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The French Government told me of their interest in producing a 
progressive movement toward self-government in those areas. 

I was very delighted to hear what they had in mind. We explored 
all of these matters very fully. There were no commitments, no 
agreements made, beyond what I have said; that I restated what this 
Government has stated from the very beginning of that relationship, 
that it recognized French rights and interests, and that it was a 
friendly association with France in its activity throughout the French 
domain, including these protectorates. 

Senator Gruterre. And there could be no reasonable implication 
other than what you have just stated? 

Secretary Acneson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


U. S. COMMITMENTS TO EDC 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, Senator Gillette asked you about 
the European Defense Community and what relationship it has to 
the other things that we are doing in these conventions. 

Is it not true that while we are not bound in anywise by the Euro- 
pean Defense Community arrangement, it is mentioned here in order 
to convey the idea that it is part of a whole, that we are in sympathy 
with the movement to have a European Defense Community even 
though we are not parties to it, and that we are sympathetic with the 
objectives and purpeses that it has envisaged. Is that true? 

Secretary Acureson. That is entirely correct, Senator Connally. 

The CuarrmMan. It was my thought that we are not bound by 
treaty obligations, but we desire to indicate our approval of the 
purposes, and so on, and that we are willing to consult. When we do 
consult, however, we do not want to have any obligation to do any- 
thing affirmatively. Is that right? 


Secretary AcHEson. That is right, sir. 
The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper. 
Senator HickeNLooprer. Mr. Secretary, in the opening two para- 


graphs of your statement of yesterday you say: 


Two documents are before the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. 

One of these is the convention on relations between the Three Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, to which is annexed the charter of the Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

The other is a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


BINDING EFFECTS. OF DOCUMENTS NOT SUBJECT TO U. S. SENATE 
APPROVAL 


Now, in the index of the contents in Senate Document Executive 
Q and R, which is the printed document containing these various 
documents, there is listed first the President’s message of transmis- 
sion, second the Secretary of State’s report on instruments, begianing 
at page 5; third the text of the convention between the Tiree Powers 
and the Federal Republic of Germany; fourth the protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty signed at Paris on May 27, 1952; and then the 
following statement: 


Texts of the following documents and papers, none of which are subject to 
ratification, were transmitted for the information of the Senate. 
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Three conventions are then listed as well as the text of letters 
exchanged; the treaty constituting the European Defense Community; 
the tripartite declaration made by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France at the signing of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty; and lastly the treaty constituting the European coal 
and steel community. 

Now, those documents and papers are referred to as ‘“‘none of which 
are subject to ratification.” 

Do any of those documents and papers have any binding effect on 
the United States, or do any of their provisions have any binding 
effect in any way on the United States? 

Secretary AcHEsoN. Yes; Senator Hickenlooper. The convention 
on the settlement of matters arising out of the war and the occupation, 
the convention on the rights and obligations of foreign forces and their 
members in the Federal Republic of Germany, including agreement 
on tax treatment of the forces and their members, the finance con- 
vention have certain binding effects which I shall come to in a moment. 

The text of the letters exchanged here, these letters are interpretive 
letters of various portions of these conventions. 

The others, of course, have no effect at all. The treaty constituting 
the European Defense Community is transmitted for information; 
the tripartite declaration we have already discussed, and the Treaty 
constituting the European coal and steel community we thought was 
of great interest to the Senate in considering these matters. 

The status of the three conventions 


AUTHORITY OF THREE CONVENTIONS 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. May I ask this question? I do not want 
to interfere with vour full answer to this, but I am concerned as to 
where these documents which have effect or involve responsibilities 
on the part of the United States, get their authority. Are they 
executive agreements or what are they? I mean that with respect to 
the statement that “none of which are subject to ratification,’ what 
is the genesis of their authority ? How do they get authority to bind 
this country in any way? 

Secretary Acunson. There are not a great many places where they 
have any binding effect, but their authority, to answer your question 
directly, the authority comes from article 8 of the treaty which you 
are asked to consent to ratify, which says: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic have concluded the following 
related conventions which will enter into force simultaneously with the present 
Convention— 
and then it mentions these three, and these are then laid before the 
Senate at the time that it acts; so that what we have here is, as we 
had in the Japanese Treaty in some respects, a series of documents 
which are authorized by the treaty itself but which are in many 
respects temporary in nature and in a high degree of detail. Those 
are all laid before the Senate so the Senate knows what it is authorizing 
us to do when it ratifies the three documents we discussed briefly 
yesterday, and I should be glad to go into them a little bit more in 
detail. The first one that we could mention, I think we could dispose 
of fairly quickly, is the convention relating to the rights and duties of 
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the ‘troops which are stationed in Germany. That is dealt with in 
just the same way in which it was under the Japanese Treaty. 

# You will recall that it was there stated in the treaty that an admin- 
strative agreement should be entered into which would say what the 
rights and duties of the troops were. 

‘The same thing is done here, and we have a very long document 
which sets out fully all questions relating to the situation of foreign 
troops in Germany. That is one of them. 

Then, the other one which can be disposed of, I think, fairly briefly, 
is the finance convention. Now, the finance convention has prin- 
cipally two main things that would interest the Senate, I think. 


FINANCE CONVENTION 


It is said in connection with that that the Three Powers undertake 
in that final treaty not to press any claim for reparations out of cur- 
rent production. That does bind the United States. 

It is really not any new obligation of the United States because 
ever since the end of the war we have not only not been taking any 
reparations out of current production, but we have been insisting 
that it was wrong for any other country to do it, and we have been 
opposing the Soviet Union as strongly as we could; and, thirdly, we 
have been putting funds into Germany instead of taking them out; 
we have been putting them in, so that altogether we have put since 
the end of the war about $3% billion into Germany. One is that 
under these arrangements Germany undertakes to contribute, both 
in manpower and in finance power, to the creation of the European 
defense force, and that is the second thing that I will come to in this 
finance agreement; therefore, it is to our interest to insist that the 
business of reparations out of current production which created such 
a disaster after World War I, should not be repeated after this World 
War. We do this in a statement in the third convention, that on 
the settlement of matter arising out of the war and occupation, 
which says that the whole question of reparations is going to be left 
to the final peace treaty with Germany at which all parties who were 
at war with Germany, or as many as possible, can participate. Of 
course, it is not possible for the three powers to dispose of the claims 
of other powers who are not represented. 


FIRST YEAR PERIOD OF EDC 


The other principal part of the Finance Convention is to provide 
for the first year period of the European Defense Coummunity. After 
the community has started and is in effect, then all the principles of 
the common budget and the common contribution of the six members 
to the European army go into effect, and Germany’s participation 
will be dealt with under that treaty; but in order to get it started, 
it is agreed in this convention that Germany will, for the period from 
the time that this treaty goes into effect—that is. the European defense 
treaty, from the time that goes into effect—until June 30, 1953, Ger- 
many will pay an amount fixed in this agreement for defense, and it is 
provided that that amount for that period shall be divided in two 
ways: One is for the creation of forces for the European army; the 
other is for the support of allied troops which are in Germany per- 
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forming the function of defending Germany, and those amounts are 
agreed for that period. Thereafter, all these questions will be dealt 
with under the European Defense Community treaty. 

Now, then, we come back to the other treaty, the other convention 
here, which is the longest one of all of them, and without taking too 
much of the committee’s time—— 

Senator HtckenLoopeR. Is that the convention on the settlement 
of matters arising out of the war and occupation? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Secretary, may I explain the purpose 
of this question? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, please do. 


ARTICLE 8 


Senator HickeNnLooper. Rather than a discussion of the contents 
of these conventions, I was trying to get to the point as to whether 
or not we are not confirming these documents by reference and by 
incorporation in the treaty itself in article 8, for instance, which sets 
these three out and refers to them. Is it not actually a confirmation 
by way of incorporation in the treaty of those three documents? 

Secretary Acheson. Yes, you could say that, Senator, or you 
could say that you are confirming the authority which is given to the 
executive branch to enter into documents which are laid before you 
and which you can look at. It is pretty much the same one way or 
the other. 

EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS OR TREATIES? 


Senator H1ckKENLOOPER. I was confused as to whether or not these 
are submitted as executive agreements and not as treaties, or whether 
in practical effect they do become a part of this convention because of 
this reference, so that in any action on the treaty itself we are not 
actually acting on the three conventions. 

Secretary AcHEeson. In a way you are. You are acting in giving 
us authority to put these things into effect. They are all laid before 
you; the treaty refers to them, the treaty gives us the authority to 
put them into effect. 

It is only by these words of the treaty that they do go into effect, 
and you can either regard this as an incorporation by reference or 
you can regard it as authority for us to put into effect documents 
which you have seen. 

Senator HickENLooPER. Yes. It would seem to me that the first 
sentence of article 8 is pretty clear and is an authoritative sentence. 
It says as follows: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic have concluded the following 
related conventions which will enter into force simultaneously with the present 
Convention. 

It would seem to me that that reference makes them a part and 
parcel of this convention. 


AUTHORITY CONVEYED UPON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
[ merely want to get clear in my own mind what authority this treaty 


will convey upon the Federal Government in its actions. That is the 
purpose of my questioning. 
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Secretary AcHEson. It is this treaty which you are asked to ratify 
which will put these other documents into effect. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. Yes. I think that, perhaps, answered it. 
Is it your position that the three conventions referred to in article 8 
could go into force and effect without the main convention, or does it 
take the approval of this convention which we are considering at the 
moment to put the three conventions into effect? 

The statement is that they will go into effect. In the absence of the 
treaty, however, could they be put into effect? 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, in the absence of the treaty they never 
would have been written that way, Senator. There are many things 
in these conventions which could have been put into effect without 
legislation or a treaty and, indeed, were in the past, but these are all 
conceived of as going into effect in connection with this treaty, and that 
is why they are all laid before you at the same time. 

Senator HickKeNLooper. If we may go back then to article 8 of the 
first one of these, coupled with the first paragraph in article 4 of the 
convention. In article 8 reference is made to the convention on the 
rights and obligations of foreign forces and their members in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Then, the first paragraph of article 4 reads: 

The mission of the armed forces stationed by the Three Powers in the Federal 
territory will be the defense of the free world, of which the Federal Republic and 
Berlin form part. 

That is the end of that quotation. 

Take these two provisions, coupled with your statement of yester- 
day—which I attempted to write down, but the accuracy of which 
will have to depend on what you actually said according to the record. 
I do not pretend that this is quite verbatim, but I understood you to 
say that the forces which we have in Europe now or in Germany—I 
shall not try to differentiate—upon the coming into effect of this treaty 
will cease to be occupation forces (with the possible exception of 
Berlin) but will then be a defensive army. In other words, they will 
be, in effect, a military defensive expedition. 

Take all of these together, the cessation of occupational activities, 
so far at least as Western Germany and any part of France and the 
other nations are concerned as well as the assumption of the new role 
of defense, as set out in this treaty. From the point of view of the 
State Department, does this mean that the convention will confirm 
any and all assignment of troops to that area of the world to the 
forces of an international army determined by the Executive from 
time to time? In other words, is that a change or an alteration of 
the situation which many of us believe has existed up to now, in 
which the Executive cannot assign such forces without the approval 
of Congress? 

Secretary AcuEeson. It had not occurred to me that it had changed 
that situation at all, Senator. 

Senator HickENLoopEeR. Then may I ask you, Mr. Secretary, will 
this confirm or establish the right of the Chief Executive to se nd at 
his discretion forces of the United States to the European Defense 
Community or military establishment at any time after this conven- 
tion is adopted? 
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Secretary Acnueson. I had not thought that this treaty affected 
the right of the Executive or the Congress in any way in that matter 
to which you have referred. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. In other words, it is your interpretation 
that this convention does not or will not upon its adoption alter or 
change in any way the powers of the Executive to send American 
forces to an international army command abroad? 

Secretary AcuEson. I had no thought that it changed it in any way. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I understand your attitude on that, and 
your former testimony in connection with the previous discussions we 
had on the assignment of four divisions of United States troops to 
Europe. We shall not, therefore, go into your personal attitude on 
that or the Department’s attitude, because I think you made that 
clear heretofore. I am concerned, however, with whether or not this 
convention, in effect, will say that if there were any question about it 
before, the convention resolves that question, and there is no question 
but what that authority does exist. 

Secretary AcurEson. I do not think the treaty has that effect. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM EDC 


Senator HickENLooPER. May I ask you this, Mr. Secretary: 
Under the conventions and the accompanying documents or under 
any understandings of policy or assurances of policy which we 
may have with, for instance, the French, the British or anyone else, 
if at a future date and before the expiration of these agreements 
Germany or Italy or any of those countries would declare their 
determination to pull out of this European Defense Community, are 
we committed to attempt by any means or even by limited means 
at our disposal, to try to keep them from pulling out of this defense 
community? 

Secretary AcHESON. No; we have no commitmeat of any sort 
which is not stated here in these public documents. 

We would regard any such action as very grave indeed, and as a 
threat to our security, and we have given public notice to everybody 
that we would consider ourselves obligated to meet with those who 
were threatened by these dangers, and to devise whatever action 
we thought was effective to ward off that danger 


ASSURANCES TO FRANCE 


Senator HickeNLoorer. This convention was signed on, IT belies 
Monday, the 26th of May of this year. According to the publie 
press of, I believe, Thursday or Friday last or the week before that, 
the impression was given, at least to me, that the French were very 
dissatisfied and were not disposed to sign this convention. Whether 
that is true or not, I do not know, but that is the impression I received 
from the dispatches that came from abroad. 

However, on Monday the French declared themselves thoroughly 
satisfied. In effect that is the situation as I read the papers. They 
said, “We are now satisfied that our interests are properly safe- 
guarded.” 

Is there anything you can tell us about why between Friday, 


when the French seemed rather adamant that they would not at 
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least for the present sign this document, and on Monday they were 
satisfied that their rights were being safeguarded—was there any- 
thing involved over the week end that gave them assurance of security 
that they did not have on the Friday before? 

Secretary AcHrson. Senator, I have stated that there is abso- 
lutely nothing of any sort of a commitment whatever which is not 
printed and public and which I have not disclosed to you. 

We had many discussions, not only over that week end, but for a 
long time before, and, as you know, the French have been eager to 
have commitments of various sorts given to them in connection with 
this arrangement. 

The British have entered into a treaty which was signed at the same 
time that these documents were signed, in which the British, by treaty, 
undertake to extend the Brussels guaranties to the members of the 
defense community here. 


U. S. INTEREST IN EDC 


I have talked with the French for a year or more on the basis that 
the United States has this very great interest in the defense com- 
munity; it is part of the defensive system of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Anything that happened to that treaty would affect our 
security, and the soundest thing to do from the point of view of another 
nation is to rely on American interests in its own security, in this 
relationship, which is the only real basis on which reliance can be 
placed. 

Therefore, we state in the declaration that it is a matter of grave 
concern to our own security, and they would just have to believe that 
we are not careless about our own security, but that is where the 
thing has to rest. 

We have not, as I said to this committee—not the last time I came 
back from Europe, but, I think, the two times before that—we have 
not undertaken here to expand American commitments beyond policy 
which has been announced by the President and approved by the 
Senate, either through the North Atlantic Treaty or by the Senate 
resolution of last year. 


U. S. TROOPS IN INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


Senator HickenLooper. Of course, the Senate resolution of last 
year clearly states: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes and of national unity and understanding, congressional approval should 
be obtained of any policy requiring the assignment of American troops abroad 
when such assignment is in implementation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty; and the Senate hereby approves the present plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four additional divisions of Ground Forces to 
Western Europe. 

Of course, that revolved around the very violent dispute as to the 
authority of the President, without approval of the Congress, to send 
troops to an international command. 

I realize that you have testified on this before, Mr. Secretary, but 
I feel bound and obligated to ask you this question: If this treaty 
goes into effect as it now stands, regardless of what the opinion before- 
hand was or regardless of its effect, under the cumulative authority 
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which this treaty and all other laws, resolutions, or anything else have 
set up, is it your view that the President can, if he in his discretion 
believes it to be wise, send additional American forces to an inter- 
national army abroad without securing the approval of Congress? 

I think that is a very vital thing that is conce rning a great ‘number 
of people in the U nited States, and I assure you it is of concern to me. 

Secretary AcHESON. Well, Senator, as I said in answer to a question 
by you a few moments ago, I do not think this treaty has any bearing 
on my answer to that question. You and I have discussed this before, 
and I have said before that I believe that it is within the Presidential 
power to deploy the forces in the way that he thinks is best for the 
security of the United States, and, therefore, if he thought our security 
was increased by sending additional forces abroad, I believe that he 
has the power to do that. Whether he would do it under the condi- 
tions which prevail and in which the Congress takes another view of 
his powers, I do not know, 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes. 

Secretary AcHEson. But I have not changed the view that we have 
often discussed in the past that he has the power to do it if he believes 
that it is necessary for the security of the country. 


RELATION OF SENATE RESOLUTION TO CONVENTION 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Mr. Secretary, I think that you and I 
have publicly and probably privately discussed this matter. I feel 
that I understand your personal view in this matter, but this issue is 
going to come up by way of a question of reservations or interpreta- 
tions which will have to be met in the matter of the ratification of this 
convention. How the Senate will meet it, I do not know and shall not 
predict, but it is going to be an issue. That is why, in spite of know- 
ing, and I believe I do know how you feel about it, I feel that the 
record should have some indication here that will either give aid and 
comfort to some people or consternation to others. It is a matter of 
considerable importance. 


U. S. COMMITMENTS TO AID OTHER COUNTRIES 


One other question: I take it from your answers heretofore that 
we have no firm commitment with any country individually or any 
two or three countries collectively—I say firm commitments—to 
send American troops to implement their own national military efforts 
abroad. I am thinking, for instance, of Indochina. We have no 
firm commitments to send American troops to aid in the ground 
fighting or the ground personnel of Indochina so far as military units 
are concerned? 

Secretary Acurson. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. And that goes for any other country 
involved in these treaty operations? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopgr. That is correct? 

If you will excuse me for just a moment, I will see whether I have 
covered everything that I want to ask you. 
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BONN TREATY AND U. §S. PRESIDENTIAL POWERS ON TROOPS 


Senator Witey. Will the Senator vield for a question? 

Senator HickenLoorer. Yes, I am sorry, I just wanted to check 
a matter. 

Senator Wiiry. Mr. Secretary, | understood your answer to Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper’s question to be substantially as follows: While you 
felt that the President, by virtue of being the Executive of this coun- 
try, has certain powers, that this particular convention, if it becomes 
the law of the land, does not give to the President any additional legis- 
lative power to send troops on his own volition to Europe. Is that 
substantially what you were getting at? 

Secretary AcurEson. Yes, sir; I agree with what you have just said. 

Senator Witny. Yes. So the issue resolves itself back to thie debate 
that has gone on for almost 150 years as to the power of the Executive, 
when he thinks the national interests require it, to utilize armed forces. 

Now, then, the issue plainly, as phrased by Senator Hickenlooper’s 
question, is whether or not under the so-called Bonn contract treaty 
there confers upon the President the legislative discretion or power to 
send troops abroad. If I understand you, your answer is it does not 
give him any additional power. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct, sir. 


RATIFICATION BY OTHER SIGNATORIES 


Senator HickENLoopErR. Mr. Secretary, with respect to the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, we are again being urged to hasten with the 
ratification of this treaty. 

Can you give us any enlightenment on when we can expect the 
German Government to act on this convention; or the British Govern- 
ment, or the French Government? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, I should have some confidence in the 
prediction that the German Government will act upon this treaty very 
shortly. I should think it would be in a matter of weeks. 

I do not know when the British Government will act upon it, but 
L hope that it will act upon it very quickly. 

I cannot make a prediction about the French Government. I do 
not know what the plans of that Government are in this regard but 
it would be our hope that all of the governments who are participants 
in the treaty which is before the Senate, and all the governments 
which are participants of the treaty of the six powers would act upon 
it very promptly, which I should hope would be by the end of the 
summer or the fall. 

If the Senate of the United States were going to be in continuous 
session over that period it might be perfectly normal for the Senate 
to act in July or August about it, but since that is not to be the case, 
and at least it seems as if it were not to be the case, since possibly 
the Senate would not be meeting until January, if we put off our 
ratification that long I am afraid it would cause a great deal of diffi- 
culty and doubt. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I wish I could share your optimism that 
the Senate will not be in session very much longer, but I am afraid 
I cannot, at least at the moment, enthusiastically agree with you on 
that point. 
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CONVENTION AND GERMAN UNIFICATION 


May I ask you this, Mr. Secretary, although I think you partly 
covered and, perhaps, fully covered it before. Is there anything 
involved, in the surrounding circumstances of this convention that, in 
your opinion, throws any kind of a road block toward the future 
unification of Germany? Or, on the other hand, do you think that the 
convention in its entirety and all the things surrounding it will aid and 
further the unification of Germany or encouragement toward that 
end? 

Secretary Acureson. Well, if 1 may answer the first part of your 
question first, there is nothing, in my judgment, which puts any 
obstacle in front of the unification of Germany. Indeed, as Com- 
missioner McCloy reminded me yesterday, the treaty itself announces 
the policy of the German Government and of the three powers to be 
in favor of furthering the unification of Germany 

Now, whether this treaty furthers it or not depends perhaps, on 
one’s estimate of Soviet intentions in that regard 

My own judgment is that probably on the whole this treaty does 
help the unification of Germany. Obviously, you could get a unifica- 
tion of Germany under terms which would be absolutely abhorrent to 
the Germans and all of the western nations by simply giving in to the 
Russian position, but that is not what any of us would contemplate 
doing. 

Therefore, under this situation as it is, I think the best chance of 
bringing about a unification of Germany is through the avenue opened 
by these treaties. 

' U. Ss. AND ED¢ 


Senator HicKENLOoorER. In the signing and ratification of this 
convention, will we, in practical effect, become a part of the European 
community? 

Secretary Acueson. If I understand your question, I think the 
answer is, No, sir; we will not. 

Senator HicKENLoopeER. | am glad to discuss it so that my question 
is clear. 

Secretary Acheson. The European community will become part 
of something in which we are taking part, and that is the North 
Atlantic defense, and the unified force under General Ridgway. In 
other words, you are putting together the forces of five nations and 
adding another. 1 was trying to think—I am sorry, Senator Green 
is gone—he was asking me to express this thing in a way which would 
be more understandable than the documents themselves. 

If you think of the North Atlantic force as it now exists on the 
Continent as being some American divisions, some British divisions, 
some Canadian divisions, then the divisions of the five countries who 
are participants in the European defense force, Norway and Denmark 
on one side, and Greece and Turkey on the other, they are the forces 
which are under the unified command. 

Now, what happens here is that a vacuum, which is German 
forces, is filled by putting a new German force into a consolidation of 
the five forces of Italy, France, Luxemburg, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, so that what you are doing is solidifying five nations into one 
force, and adding something to that, but otherwise the situation 
stands the same. 
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Senator Hicken.oorrr. Is it something in the nature of two or 
three corporations one of which goes out and takes the controlling 
stock in another, and brings it in as a matter of captive corporation, 
into the whole? While we do not call ourselves a member of the 
Kuropean community necessarily, do we, by belonging to one organ- 
ization which in turn is taking in ‘another organization or being taken 
by the other organization into its fold, thereby become in some ways 
a captive group through association or otherwise? 

Secretary AcHESON. No, sir; 1 do not think there is any question—— 

Senator H1icKENLOOPER. By that I mean actually and practically 
constituting us a part of the Europe an Defense Community? 

Secretary Acnrson. No, sir; I do not think that at all. 

I think that the way I described it is really the way it actually 
occurs. 

U. S. AND UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 


Then, of course, there is the other aspect of this whole European 
community, which is it looks forward toward still greater unity on 
the continent of Europe among those Western European countries, 
but that has nothing to do with us except that we have always 
strongly supported it and strongly favored it. It has run through 
every congressional expression on the subject, and through the action 
of the executive branch. We have encouraged and supported all 
movements in Europe looking toward the unification of Europe. 

Senator HickeNnLoopER. While I understand that it is a rather 
confusing situation to get clearly expressed, it seems that we have 
become a part of the North Atlantic community from a defense 
standpoint. 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 


RELATION OF THE U. 8S. TO EDC 


Senator HickKENLOooPER. We have assumed certain obligations of 
action or otherwise in the North Atlantic community or defense 
organization. 

Now, we also become a part of the agreements on the settlement of 
European defense problems, such as bringing in Germany with three 
other nations. By the same token, we have interrelated agreements 
which ties the two together. That almost makes us one, does it not? 
I mean, that almost makes us one organization. Although the de 
vices used are probably mechanically necessary, it would appear to 
me that we are pretty close to being a member of the lodge over there 
now, in good standing, and that we ‘have come pretty close, at least, to 
binding ourselves as a member of the European community. That is 
the thing that concerns me. 

Secretary Acnrson. I think that is a misconception, Senator. If 
you think for a moment about this North Atlantic area, that is the 
area covered by the treaty, that area is not expanded by anything 
that happens in these treaties. In other words, the area as it exists 
before these treaties, which included Western Germany because our 
forces were there, is still the area. Nothing is changed about that. 

There is one important thing that happens by the result of this, 
which works the other way, and that is that while we now, all of us, 
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have to guarantee that any attack on our forces in Germany, which 
means an attack on Germany, is an attack on ourselves, now, under 
this amendment to the North Atlantic Treaty, Germany gives a 
reciprocal guaranty to all the other countries, and that is an important 
addition of strength. 

Then, if you will look at the organization of the forces, I think you 
will see that at the present time there are French forces, there are 
Italian forces, and Belgian and Dutch and Luxe mburg, they are all 
there; they are all a part of General Ridgway’s army, and if this treaty 
never existed, the augmentation of those forces would become part of 
General Ridgway’ s command. 

So in that respect it is not changed. What happens here, what is 
significantly important, is that the Germans make a contribution to 
defense which they were not making before. They defend them- 
selves, they defend Western E urope, and in order to do that, vou put 
together the troops which they raise with the troops that are already 
raised, and to be raised by the five other countries, so it becomes one 
unit instead of six units. That is the real significance of it from the 
defense point of view. 


STATUS OF U. 8S. TROOPS IN BERLIN 


Senator HickENLOoPER. May I ask you this about Berlin: Do our 
troops remain in Berlin, after this convention is signed, as occupa- 
tion forces? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes; they do, Senator. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Under the conquered nation theory, that 
is, we are the conquering power? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Or one of the conquering powers? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Yes, sir. They remain there exactly as they 
went there. Their status is not affected by these documents in any 
way. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. So that the matter of the occupational 
duties and occupational rights in Berlin does not change with this 
convention as it does in Western Germany where we change from an 
occupational or an occupying power to a contributing defending 
power? 

Secretary AcHEsoN. Your statement is quite true. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Is that correct? 

Secretary Acnurson. That is quite true; ves, sir 

Senator HicKENLoopER. The reason I ask is because the first para- 
graph in article 4, which includes Berlin as part of the free world, says: 

The mission of the armed forces stationed by the Three Powers in the Federal 
territory will be the defense of the free world, of which the Federal Republic and 
Berlin form part. 

That statement does not in any way change the status of our 
authority or rights or the theory under which we are in Berlin? 

Secretary Acnrson. Not in any way, sir. 

Senator H1icKENLOOPER. I see. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO SEND TROOPS ABROAD 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, this question of the President’s au- 
thority to send troops to any area where the interests of the United 
States and its citizens’ demand, has been reviewed by the Congress 
many times, has it not, with regard to sending troops to South America 
and Central America and all the rest of the world? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. Even in the case of the Boxer Rebellion? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes; it has. 

The CuarrmMan. They have all been debated, and the records are 
full of the views of both parties in such a controversy, are they not? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Many times; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

All right, Senator. 

Senator Samrrx. Will the Senator vield? I want to clarify one 
point, if | may, on that very question. That is a somewhat different 
question from the one that Senator Hickenlooper asked you, Mr. 
Secretary. He was asking whether, in your judgment, the President 
would have authority to sead troops to a joint set-up like this, not 
just to an American operation, to protect American nationals, but an 
international plan of this sort. That is the difficult question we all 
have to contend with. , 

The CuarrMan. I was not relating my question to Senator Hicken- 
looper; | was asking it on my own. I thought I had a right to ask 
questions, as well as Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Smirx. Nobody objects to that. I wanted to get the 
distinction. 

The Cuarrman. There are many distinctions in the United States, 
including the Boxer Rebellion. 1 wanted to ask the Secretary if it is 
not true that the record of the country is well known. 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Senator. 


CONVENTION AND PRESIDENTIAL RIGHTS 


Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Secretary, there is not much left for me 
to question you about, but may I ask if it is not true that there is 
nothing in this convention or the accompanying documents which in 
any way adds to or takes away from the President any powers that he 
may have under the Constitution with reference to the disposition of 
troops? 

Secretary AcHEsON. That is correct, in my judgment, Senator. 

Senator SPARKMAN. As you said, it affects it in no way whatsoever, 
So the debate can go on; at least this does not affect it, does it? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir; this does not affect the debate. 

Senator WiLey. Will the Senator yield just for questioning? 

Senator SPARKMAN. You are not going to muddle this up any 
mor. now; go ahead 

The CuarrMan. He is on our side. 

Senator Winey. I think that the question is just a little bit different. 
Irrespective of what the President’s powers are, does this treaty in 
question give the President any legislative authority? 
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Secretary AcHrEson. You asked me that before, sir, and I Said, 
“No.” 

Senator Winey. I did. 

Secretary Acnreson. And I said, “No.”’ I did not. 

Senator Wiutey. I do not think | muddled it; | think I have cleared 
it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. All right. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS AND U. 8S. CONSTITUTION 


The CHArRMAN. Let me interrupt there, how could a treaty confer 
additional powers on the United States? Our authority is’ the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the United States. 
We could not make a treaty that would invest the President with 
powers that he does not possess under the Constitution of the United 
States, as I see it. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I am afraid the Supreme Court does not 
agree with vou on that. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, the Senator is very familiar with the Supreme 
Court, but | am talking about the practices and the theory upon 
which this Government has been founded. I do not agree to that 
theory at all. 

Senator SparKMAN. I think as long as we are satisfied there is 
nothing in the treaty that affects it in any way, why, we are all right, 
aren’t we, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Acnrson. | think so; yes. 


MODIFICAT@ONS IN RELATED CONVENTIONS 


Senator SparKMAN. With reference to the conventions that are 
added to the treaty or made a part of it bv reference, or at least are 
referred to in article 8, as | recall, could changes be made in them 
later without reference to the Senate? 

Secretary AcuEson. It would be my judgment that they could, yes. 

Senator SpPARKMAN. In other words, wlule they are referred to in 
Article 8, they remained more or less as executive agreements? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes. There are many matters of minute 
details in these 

Senator SPARKMAN. Or administrative procedures. 

Secretary AcHeson. Administrative details. Many of the provi- 
sions of these agreements will be self-liquidating; they will go out of 
existence in a little while. Some of them may have to be changed as 
they prove to be unworkable. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And a great many of them could have been 
carried out without any reference in this treaty at all? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 

You see, a great many of them have to do with giving up adminis- 
trative powers. We gave up a great many administrative powers In 
Germany in 1949 when the present German Government was created. 
That is just giving up occupation powers which were acquired by 
conquest in the war. 

You turn those over; vou do not need legislation or treaty or 
anything else to do that, and many of these provisions are of that 
nature. 


2OSO3 52. 4 
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RESTORATION OF SOVEREIGNTY TO GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Senator SpARKMAN. Is the effect of this treaty, so far as we are 
concerned when we ratify it, to restore full sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic of Germany? 

Secretary AcHrEsoNn. It restores full sovereignty except in the 
matters referred to in article 2 of the treaty. That is in regard to 
the stationing and security of our troops, and in regard to Berlin, 
which is reserved, and in regard to the putting together, the unification 
of Germany, and the peace treaty. Aside from those three items, 
full sovereignty is restored. 


EVENTUAL UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Senator SpARKMAN. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to ask you some 
questions about the effect of this on East Germany, but I believe 
you covered that pretty well in questions from Senator Hickenlooper. 

I gather from what you say that vou think this does not necessarily 
mean the irreparable loss of East Germany or, in other words, that 
ultimately there may yet be a united Germany? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir; that is the policy which is confirmed 
in the treaty. It is the policy which the German Government and 
the three governments concerned are working for, and I believe this 
is the best way to achieve it. 

Senator SparkMAN. Of course, that should be our attitude, but is 
the effect of this to place East Germany deeper into the Soviet orb? 

Secretary AcHEson. The Soviet Government may take steps which 
will have that effect, but 1 do not—— 

Senator SPARKMAN. I mean from a practical standpoint. 

Secretary AcHEson. That all depends on what the Soviets do. Yes, 
sir; it all depends on that. 


IRON CURTAIN 


Senator SparKMAN. Do you think that the practical effect of this 
will be to tighten the iron curtain as between East and West Germany? 
Over a long range of time will it cut off communications, relations 
between the people of East and West Germany? 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, the Soviet and East German Govern- 
ments are taking steps now which certainly are designed to give us 
that opinion. 

Now, whether they are going to go through with it and really put 
up an iron curtain along the zonal borders we do not know. 

Senator SPARKMAN. From a practical standpoint, is the economic 
interdependence of East and West Germany such as to make that 
practicable? 

Secretary AcuEson. There is very considerable interdependence 
between the two parts of Germany. It is very wasteful and uneco- 
nomic to cut off the economic life of the country at this zonal border. 
That has been the tendency of actions for some time. We think it is 
a bad tendency, but it is one which has been going on. 
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SCHUMACHER GROUP 


Senator SparKMAN. | noticed that Schumacher was quoted as 
saying that he would fight this convention all the way through, fight 
its ratification, and even if it were ratified would continue to fight it, 
and if he should be elected he would immediately repudiate it. 

Even in spite of the antagonistic attitude that he has so strongly 
expressed, do you still believe that it can be rather quickly ratified 
by West Germany? 

Secretary AcuxEson. I believe so; yes, Senator. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And carried out? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONVENTION AND GERMAN UNIFICATION 


The CHatrman. Let me ask one question, Mr. Secretary. It has 
occurred to me that when this convention is ratified and goes into 
operation and effect, it will have a very wholesome effect on the rest 
of Germany. When they see that it is successful and is working, it 
might induce the rest of Germany to say, “Well, most of Germany 
is already in and is getting the benefits of free government, and so 
forth and so on; we had better come in, too.”’ This would thereby 
give an impulse to the total unification of Germany ultimately, don’t 
you think? 

Secretary Acnrson. I think it would have that effect, Senator, 
insofar as any freedom of expression is allowed in East Germany, 
and insofar as East Germany can ever find out what the true facts 
are across the border. As those come in through the radio, through 
the voices of the German radio or the Voice of America or the French 
or British, or whatever it may be, it will have that tendency, and 
apropos of the opposition of Mr. Schumacher and the Social Demo- 
crats to this treaty, it was very interesting that the day before this 
treaty was signed, the Russians replied to our last note on the unifi- 
cation of Germany, and in that reply they stated that their view as 
to the status of a unified German Government pending a peace treaty 
was that the provisions of the Potsdam agreement applied, which 
meant four-power control, with the Soviet veto over Germany. 

Well, that had a very profound effect on German opinion and 
particularly Social Democratic opinion, because there is no alternative 
between the return of sovereignty which is offered under these treaties, 
and four-power control, with the Soviet Government sitting there 
with a veto, which they offer. 

Senator Smirw. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions I 
would like to ask the Secretary, if I may, if Mr. Sparkman is through. 

The CHarrMAN. You may. 


U. S. OBLIGATIONS 


Senator SmirH. Mr. Secretary, do I understand from your testi- 
mony, both yesterday and today, that there are no agreements per- 
taining to the establishment of the new relations with the new Federal 
Republic of Germany which have not been transmitted to us, either in 
these two documents which we are asked to ratify and the accom- 
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panying statements? In other words, there are no other documents, 
no other understandings, no other agreements than what we have 
on the record? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, you have our full commitments. 

Senator Smiru. I wanted to get that clear. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF CONVENTION 


Mr. Secretary, what special arrangements have been made for the 
entering into force of these conventions? Is there anything in these 
documents providing when these conventions enter into force? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. It is provided in the treaty that this 
contractual arrangement enters into force when two things occur: 
One is when all the parties to this treaty here ratify it and exchange 
ratifications, and, two, when all parties to the European Defense 
Community treaty ratify that, and when those two events occur this 
goes into effect. 

Senator Smira. This would not go into effect if this were simply 
ratified and the defense arrangement was not ratified? 

Secretary ACHESON. That is true, sir. 


SETTLEMENT OF GERMAN PREWAR DEBTS 


Senator Smirx. I have been asked to ask you this question, Mr. 
Secretary: What arrangements have been made for the settlement of 
German prewar debts? Is that covered by this? You see, if we were 
making a settlement of peace with all of Germany, I think that would 
have been covered; but with this partial settlement of part of Germany 
we have a different sort of a picture, have we not? 

Secretary ACHESON. Well, these papers before vou contain an obli- 
gation by the German Government to enter into negotiations for the 
settlement of all prewar debts. 

Those discussions have been going on for quite a long time. Dis- 
cussions have been headed on our side by Warren Pierson. Ambas- 
sador Pierson, who was, as you know, for a long time the head of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The American creditors are represented by very able groups who 
represent the various creditor interests from the United States, British, 
French and others; they have been having meetings in London for a 
long time. 

One of the important elements in the settlement is what the United 
States Government would do about its governmental claims for 
assistance given to Germany after the war. 

When an arrangement has been negotiated that will require, so far 
as our country is concerned, legislative approval, whether it is in the 
form of a treaty or whether it is in the form of an agreement, I do not 
know, but it is very clear that it will have to come back to the Congress 
of the United States or to the Senate for their approval because of ow 
governmental concern in the matter. We hope that those negotiations 
will be finished in the near future, and it probably will not be finished 
in time for the Congress to consider them at this session, but probably 
at the next. 

Senator Smrra. We consider that matter is now under negotiation, 
and will come back to us at a later date? 

Secretary AcnHrson. Yes, sir. 
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SETTLEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING OUT OF THE WAR 


Senator Smirx. There is another question that is similar to that. 
[ find in the convention on the settlement of matters arising out of the 
war—l refer to page 66, chapter 9, of this compilation of documents, 
to claims against foreign nations or nationals, where apparently 
Germany waives her claims against the victorious allies. 1 would like 
to know what is the nature, generally speaking, of those claims? Why 
was this provision put in? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, this is—will you give me the page 
again, sir? 

Senator Smiru. Page 66. It is headed “Chapter 9——Claims Against 
Foreign Nations or Nationals,’ and it starts out with this statement: 

Without prejudice to the terms of a peace settlement with Germany, German 
nationals who are subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Republic shall not 
assert against countries which have signed 
and so on, any claims and so forth. This is without a description. 

Secretary AcHrson. This is a waiver by Germany on behalf of all 
of its nationals of any actions taken by these goveroments during the 
course of the war which also, of course, involves any seizures of 
German property. 

It is to make perfectly clear that we cannot be subject to any claims 
arising out of Germany 

Senator Smirx. “We,” does that mean all the parties to this 
particular document? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir; that is the 

Senator Smiru. Those are the Three Powers? 

Secretary Acueson. The Three Powers; yes, sir. 

Senator Smira. The Three Powers. 


FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARD TREATIES 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I am still troubled somewhat by the French 
situation, and I want to ask you one or two questions In connection 
with that. 

Senator Hickenlooper called attention to the fact that there was 
some expression in the papers that the French were hesitating about 
ratifving, although the next day it seemed to be all cleared up. 

According to a memorandum that I have here, French ratification 
depends largely upon the degree of French confidence in whatever 
assurances we may have given the French Government, on two points: 
First, that West Germany will never be permitted to dominate NATO, 
and second that West Germany will never secede from the European 
Defense Community. 

Am | correct in my understanding that in some way assurances 
have been given to France on those two points? 

Secretary Acurson. | have said over and over again, Senator Smith, 
that there are absolutely no assurances which are not contained in the 
documents which are laid before this Senate. 


EDC 
Now, so far as the question of any nation’s dominating the European 


Defense Community which, | suppose, is what we are concerned with 
more than NATO, because that is, Germany is, in the European De- 
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fense Community, all of those questions, the size of the contributions 
of the various countries, how many troops they shall have in it, are all 
dealt with in the European Defense Community treaty itself. That 
is where that part of it is concerned. 

The second thing you said, dominating—what was the other one? 

Senator Surru. The other one was that Germany will never secede 
from the European Defense Community. 

Secretary Acnreson. That, of course, is provided for in the European 
Defense treaty that no nation shall secede. This is a 50-year treaty. 

Now, the assurance which has been given in case of any difficulty 
is published in the declaration; that is, that the British Government 
and ourselves say that this is a matter of very grave concern, and 
threatens our security and, therefore, we will meet with the others 
and work out what can be done about it. 

The British have given a treaty obligation to come to the defense 
of anybody in this area who is attacked, which ts a stronger commit- 
ment than that contained in the North Atlantic Treaty, but that is 
the situation, and there is nothing secret, and there is nothing that 
has not been said in these documents. 

Senator Smiru. I did not imply that. I am trying to get the 
record clear and my own mind clear regarding the answer to just these 
specific questions: (1) That this implies that at least our_ present 
American garrison will remain more or less permanently in Germany 
if this thing runs for 50 years, and Germany will never be permitted 
to dominate NATO; and (2) that they will never secede from this. Are 
we part of that understanding, and does it imply that we have got 
to keep our troops there inde finitely? 

Secretary AcHESON. It does not imply that, sir, and in the declara- 
tion it says that the three countries have stated the »y will keep their 
troops there as long as their present international situation exists. 
If that can be worked out, then a new situation arises. 


U. 8. ASSURANCES TO FRANCE 


Senator Smirx. Then you are prepared to say that no additional 
economic aid or military aid or further help to Indochina—you 
testified to that—no promises of that kind or no assurances were 
given to France as an inducement to sign this treaty? 

Secretary AcHEson. We have talked with all of these countries 
about the program for 1953, saying to all of them that the entire 
matter is before the Congress, and it is quite impossible for anyone, 
even if you wanted to promise, you could not promise because at the 
time I was over there you gentlemen had not acted upon the con- 
ference bill, and the Appropriations Committee has not appropriated 
the money. 

We have programs which we hope to be able to carry out, but we 
do not know whether we are going to be able to until the Congress 
gives us the funds. 

Senator Smira. All right. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I think we will proceed—Mr. McCloy is not here 
we can proceed with Mr. Bruce. 

Senator HickeNLoopger. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask 
the Secretary one question? 

The CHarrman. All right. 
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IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 


Senator HickeNLooreR. Does this convention, generally speaking, 
require any legislation by Congress to implement it or to execute its 
terms? I understand that with respect to the question of the financial] 
settlements which you mentioned a moment ago, congressional 
approval will be re quired. Generally speaking, however, will this con- 
vention require any action by Congress other than ratification? Will 
any legislation be necessary to put any of its provisions mto effect? 


Secretary ACHESON, I believe not, sir. 


50-YEAR PERIOD 


Senator HickENLOOPER. Just one more question: Is this a 50-year 
convention? 

Secretary AcHEsoNn. No; this is not 

Senator HickENLoorer. I mean it appears that we are tied up in a 
50-year North Atlantic Defense Community situation for 50 years, in 
mutual defense of one kind of another. Let us suppose that a couple 
of these countries over there decided that they wanted to orient 
themselves completely toward communism. What do we do about 
that? 

Secretary AcHEeson. Well, that would be a situation of the gravest 
sort, which would call on those who are not in that situation getting 
together and seeing what can be done about it, because obviously that 
goes to the heart of all these arrangements. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I think that is all for the time being. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. You have given the com- 
mittee a great deal of information and, I think, very sound views. 
We appreciate your presence. 

Mr. McCloy is not here, so I think, if it is agreeable to you, we will 
proceed with Mr. Bruce. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID K. BRUCE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, we are hearing testimony on the 
two conventions and contractual arrangements with Western Germany, 
the European Defense Community treaty, and the NATO protocol. 
We understand you have been giving a good deal of attention to the 
European Defense Community; is that correct? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, | have a written statement here, but, 
with your permission, I will simply file it for the record. 

With regard to the ratification of this protocol that the questions 
concerned “have, very largely been covered by Secretary Acheson 
yesterday and today I would, however, like to make, if I can, this 
gene ‘ral observation ‘about it. 

The reason that this protocol became necessary and had to be 
submitted for the approval of the Senate was because of the curious. 
position, in a sense, occupied by Germany in this whole affair. 

(The prepared statement of Under Secretary David K. Bruce is as 


follows:) 
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The protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on guaranties given by the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty to the members of the EDC is one of the documents 
which the President has transmitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. It is set forth on page 23 of the printed documents before the com- 
mittee. 

The essential coneept of this document is to cover the EDC and its forces, 
vessels, and aircraft with a North Atlantic Treaty guaranty in the event of armed 
attack within the meaning of article V of the North Atlantic Treaty and in return 
to receive from the European Defense Community an equivalent guaranty to the 
NATO members. 

Obviously the new aspect here is a recognition that the German Federal Re- 
public is an essential element of the European Defense Community and therefore 
should receive the same rights as the other EDC countries and in return should 
give to NATO the same assurances required of the other EDC members. The 
preamble to the protocol before you expressly recognizes that the European 
Defense Community will strengthen the defense of the North Atlantic area. 

This committee is fully familiar with the geographic scope of article V of the 
North Atlantic Treaty as defined in article VI thereof. You recently considered 
this anew in connection with the Greece-Turkey protocol. The protocol before 
you now extends article VI to cover the territory of the German Federal Republic 
and the German contingents of the EDC in the area covered by article VI as 
established by the Greece-Turkey protocol. 

The protocol you are considering is expressly contingent on reciprocity. It will 
remain effective only so long as the parties to the EDC grant equivalent guaranties 
to the parties of the North Atlantic Treaty as are extended to the EDC countries 
by this protocol, and for so long as both the EDC treaty and the NATO remain 
in force. 

The protocol by which the EDC nations will extend guaranties to the NATO 
nations and has been presented to you for information and appears on page 228 
of the publishe -d documents before this committe 2. 

This protocol says that the EDC nations have the same obligations with respect 
to an armed attack on the territory of any party of the North Atlantie Treaty in 
the area covered by atricle VI (1) of the North Atlantic Treaty, or upon the 
forces, vessels, or aircraft of any NATO nation in the territory covered by article 
VI (2) of the North Atlantic Treaty, as the obligations assumed by the NATO 
nations by the protocol under consideration. In effect, Germany has assumed the 
obligations of article V of the treaty with respect to the NATO nations. Of 
course this protocol cannot run longer than the term of the — Atlantic Treaty 
itself, and would likewise terminate if the EDC were to be dissolved. This is 
clearly and expressly set forth in article IIT of the treaty. 

Although the EDC protocol is not yet effective, article IT of the NATO protocol 
expressly provides that the protocol before vou for action at this time does not 
become effective until the EDC protocol is effective. 

I do not believe I need to enlarge before this committee on the obligations 
created by this protocol It is subject to all of the interpretations, definition, 
and limitations governing article V of the North Atlantic Treaty with which this 
committee is so familiar. 

We have all considered the North Atlantic Treaty one of our stoutest bulwarks 
against aggression and one of the greatest deterrents to aggression. Therein it 
serves the cause of peace. This protocol is intended to serve the cause of peace 
bv recog! izing the role of EDC as an organ for collective security integrated W ith 
the NATO. 


NECESSITY OF PROTOCOL 


Mr. Bruce. Had Germany not been a party to the EDC there 
would have been no occasion whatever for this protocol. Germany 
is not, as you know, a member of NATO, so the protocol is designed to 
obligate the Federal Re ‘public in the same way that all the other 
members of the EDC community are obligated to NATO. 

The five other members of EDC are also members of NATO. The 
Federal Republic of Germany is not and, therefore, it was necessary 
to have these cross guaranties running between the two organizations, 
so that Germany, given the protection of the NATO members would, 
in turn, assume the obligations toward the interests of NATO, which 
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had been previously assumed by the other five members of the EDC 
community. 

We can come back to that if you wish after a discussion of the 
Kuropean Defense Community itself. 

The CHatrrman. We are not, of course, a party to the European 
Defense Community treaty but we have expressed sympathy with it, 
and so on. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

The Cratrwan. If you like, go ahead with that. 


BACKGROUND OF EDC 


Mr. Bruce. Well, the origin of the European Defense Community 
really goes back to 1950. 

If vou will recall at that time we were anxious, and quite properly, 
to bring as a contribution to the defense of Western Europe whatever 
we might obtain in the way of military assistance from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, but when this was proposed, some of the coun- 
tries on the Continent were afraid that if the German Federal Republic 
gave assistance of a military character to NATO that there might be 
a recreation of a national army and a resuscitation of the old German 
imperial staff. 

In an effort to avoid it, the proposition was put forward by the 
French, under what later came to be called the Plevin plan, that the 
free countries of Western Europe should associate themselves to- 
gether so that there would be a combination not of national armies 
but one single army operating under common control, the command of 
which would lie within the jurisdiction of the commander in chief of 
SHAPE, at that time General Eisenhower. 

You will also recollect that this idea, when first put forward, was 
considered from a military standpoint highly speculative, was derided 
by many military people, as well as civilians, as being impractical; it 
had never been done before. It was novel, it carried with it, aside 
from its military implications, the necessity of formulating a political 
framework within which this common army might operate 


1951 CONFERENCE IN PARIS 


A conference commenced in Paris in February of 1951 to see what 
could be done with this proposition. The original members of that 
conference who accepted the invitation, although it had been extended 
to others as well, were France, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Italy. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean the Federal Republic of Germany? 

Mr. Bruce. The Federal Republic of Germany. After this, I 
think I had better just refer to the Federal Republic as Germany for 
our purposes. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Bruce. The Netherlands had an observer present, and joined 
the conference as a full participant later in the vear. 

The United States was represented by an observer, as was the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

Later on the United States, through its observer and through 
SHAPE, the American side of SHAPE, took a very great interest in 
some of the details of the committee work in that conference. 
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Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, might I ask who initiated that 
conference? Did we initiate it in Paris? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir; it was called by the French, and the conference 
took place in Paris. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED AT THE CONFERENCE 


Now, I refer to the fact that it was the military features of this plan 
which, in the beginning, seemed to present almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. 

As the work of the conference progressed it transpired that difficult 
though the military planning was, it was the least of the troubles that 
confronted the conferees. Part of this was due, I think, to the fact 
that when SHAPE was invited to send representatives there they 
were able to give an over-all view of Western European defense, 
which settled some of the doubts and some of the fears which had 
been entertained by the members involved. 

Senator Witey. Was General Gruenther the SHAPE representa- 
tive? 

Mr. Bruce. No. SHAPE was represented, sir, by General 
Michaelis, who had had a very fine combat record in Korea, and 
had been assigned from there to General Kisenhower’s staff, and 
iummediately detailed to the conference. There were other younger 
officers, as well, involved. 


SOLUTION FOR MILITARY PROBLEMS 


Now, the way the conference finally settled the military side of its 
problems was this: The French, in the beginning, had proposed that 
any national unit should be very small, about the size of what here 
we call a regimental combat team. 

The other conferees felt that this was an impractical thing from a 
military standpoint. The compromise that was reached is a very 
interesting one, indeed. 

As regards land troops, the national unit, that 1s, a unit composed 
of men coming from any single country amongst the participants, 
would be limited to something between 13,000 and 14,000. 

Now, that means that this stripped-down division which will be 
called a group, that this stripped-down division will not be able to 
operate on its own. 

Much of its logistical support, much of the support which is neces- 
sary in the way ‘of air power, of supplies, of heavy artillery, will be 
superimposed at army corps level. 

[t is at the army corps level that you have what I think we might 
call a multinational command. It is there that the mternational 
integration takes place. So you will have, for example, a division 
ef Frenchmen, a division of Germans, a division of, let us say, Bel- 
gians, who will be thrown together at army corps level under the 
command of an integrated staff, but a staff representing several 
different nationalities. 

All of these men will be in the common uniform, they will have 
been instructed through a common training program, they will be 
responsible, through the chain of command itself, to the commander 
in chief of SHAPIE, General Ridgway. 
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AIR FORCES 


Now, as to the air forces, the same theory was followed. An air 
force, as far as nationals are concerned, the air force unit will consist 
of between 1,200 and 1,800 men corresponding roughly to an American 
group with about 75 machines. 

The tactical air command will be at a higher echelon, will have the 
coastal bombers, the heavy bombers, and so forth. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST AGGRESSIVE MILITARISM 


Now, the theory behind all of this was to make it impossible for 
any nationals, even if they wanted to do so, to embark on what you 
might call a national adventure of a military sort. 

If, for example, several French divisions wanted to get away from 
the overlordship of SHAPE and go off on their own somewhere, and 
even if the French Government wished to do so—and, of course, this 
would apply with equal force to the Germans, the Italians, or any 
others—it would be from a logistical standpoint absolutely impossible 
for them to operate. 

There is another very important reason as well why they could not 
operate, and that lies in the nature of the political institutions which 
control this whole apparatus, which I will now come to, if I may. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ARMED FORCES TO EDC 


I might say, to finish off the military side, that as soon as this treaty 
is ratified, as soon as the necessary framework is established within 
which it can be built up, that those armed forces of the contributing 
countries which are already in existence, will be assigned immediately 
to this community and, therefore, there will be a transfer from what is 
presently called the French Army, the Italian Army, and so forth, to 
the army of this central organization. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to ask a question 
there before he leaves the military? 


Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 
PAY SCALE FOR ARMIES OF EDC 


Senator GitLterre. Is the pay and the subsistence of the troops a 
common enterprise or are they paid and subsisted on the basis of their 
national—— 

Mr. Bruce. They will be paid in the first instance according to the 
pay rates of their national establishments. As soon as the central 
authority can take hold, and as it becomes practical to do so, of recon- 
ciliation with the national budgets, they will proceed to a common pay 
basis, to a common promotion basis, commissioning basis, training, 
and so forth. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you. 

Mr. Bruce. It will be in every sense of the word at the end of a 
certain period a common army, without any distinction whatever 
between nationalities, except certain groups will be formed consisting 
of men of the same nationality, but unable to operate exclusively on 
their own, 
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Senator Smirn#. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask a question there: 
Would the question of pay, and so forth, apply to SHAPE contingents 
as we 1}? 

Mr. Bruce. No; it will not, sir, because, of course, SHAPE has 
under its command national units which will continue to operate as 
they have in the past. 


ADJUSTMENT IN PAY SCALE 


Senator SmirH. That is what I assumed, but I was wondering how 
you reconciled the two different situations. Would there be any 
danger of conflict there, any danger of feeling that some soldiers were 
vetting paid more than other soldiers, and so forth? 

Mr. Bruce. 1 do not think so, sir. The difficulty within the 
European defense forces themselves is going to be to establish a stand- 
ard rate of pay which does not elevate the very low rates now prevail- 
ing in some of the armies, and at the same time does not too far re- 
duce the rates in the higher-paid armies. That can be done, of 
course, by the national governments, if they wish, making compensa- 
tion to those soldiers whose pay rates will be diminished as a result of 
their becoming part of these community forces. 


RECRUITMENT 


Senator SPARKMAN. What about recruits for keeping the ranks 
filled? Will they be directed into the European army or will the indi 
vidual governments supply them? 

Mr. Bruce. In the beginning, Senator Sparkman, recruitment will 
continue to be a national function. But as soon as the man is 
recruited, and before he receives any training, he will be assigned to 
the community, and his training will be undertaken by the operating 
forces of the community, so the only national responsibility concerned, 
which is exercised along the lines of a national government, is actually 
to procure the body and turn the body over to the community. 

As time goes on it is contemplated that the central authority itself 
will undertake the recruitment from the member nations, but that 
is for the future, and at the present time it would be completely 
impracticable. That is on the military side. 


NAVAL CONTINGENTS 


| omitted to say that there will be naval contingents associated 
with this community, but because of the nature of the countries con- 
cerned, that is not a matter which is of great importance at this time. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TRANSFER OF FORCES TO EDC 


There will be exemptions, as well, of troops who one might expect 
would be turned over to the community. 

It was provided by universal agreement that as to those countries 
having overseas responsibilities and, perhaps, France is the best 
example, that their armies overseas would be exempted from this 
turn-over to the common jurisdiction; that they could continue to 
have in the metropolitan country the reserves necessary in order to 
sustain their forces overseas. 
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That, of course, does not apply to Germany because Germany has 
no overseas possessions, so Belgium, France, are the only countries 
which are primarily affected in that regard. 


COMPARISON OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF EDC AND SCHUMAN PLAN 


Now, as to the institutions themselves, perhaps I might just say 
one word about the Schuman plan institutions because there is a 
parallelism. 

Under the Schuman plan there was a high authority of nine mem- 
bers; there is a court, there was an assembly, and there was a council 
of ministers. 

In this new organization there will be a commissariat of nine mem- 
bers, which corresponds roughly to this high authority that I spoke 
of, which exists or will exist in the Schuman plan. 


ASSEMBLY 


There will be an assembly. The membership of the assembly of 
the Kuropean Defense Community will be the same as the member- 
ship of the assembly in the Schuman plan. 


COURT 


There will be a court of seven members. The membership of that 
court is identical as regards individuals with that of the Schuman 
plan. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


The Council of Ministers may be the same or it may not be. At 
any rate, there will be a Council of Ministers consisting of one repre- 
sentative, a cabinet minister, from each of the member countries. 


COMMISSARIAT 


In the commissariat you will have these nine members, not more 
than two of whom can be drawn from any one participant. 

You will have these nine members exercising a very great degree of 
supernational authority. It is that body, in effect, to which has been 
delegated the sovereignty which normally resides in the individual 
nation, 

I think the best way to conceive of how that commissariat will 
operate is to imagine that its functions are generally similar to the 
functions carried on by the defense ministers of the participating 
nations had this pooling arrangenent not taken place. 

In other words, you have a collection of defense ministers exercising 
the powers normally exercised by the representatives of the individual 
members. 

sut the authority of the commissariat goes far beyond that exer- 
cised by any ordiaary defense minister, for two principal reasons: 
One is that there is a common budget, and the second ts that they 
have authority over a common procurement program. 
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COMMON BUDGET 


Now, as regards the common budget, the member states will each 
contribute, by decision of their national parliaments, but after this 
commissariat has laid down a program as to what it thinks is finan- 
cially necessary for the support of the forces, these nations, as | say, 
will contribute to the common budget. 

Once their contributions fall into this budget, the commissariat 
will have authority over the expenditures. 

Secondly, the commissariat will have authority to use the money 
in the common budget or to use any outside assistance which may 
come into its hands for the procurement of supplies, for the uses of 
the common army, for the common forces, in whatever way they 
think it most effective, most efficient, most economical. 


NATIONAL ALLEGIANCE AND COMMISSARIAT 


That possesses a tremendous advantage, and that advantage, I 
think, is twofold: First of all, they can buy in the cheapest markets 
where deliveries will be most rapid; they can take into consideration 
any factors involved, regardless of nationality, because the members 
of this commissariat cease to have any national allegiance, they are 
international civil servants; and, in the second place, they will be 
able to exercise over whatever assistance comes to the community 
from outside an efficient administration, such as is not possible under 
the present system. 

There is a further thing: that if this commissariat performs its duties, 
even in a fairly satisfactory way, it would become almost impossible 
to conceive that any member of this group could break its forces 
away and could reconstitute a national army with those withdrawn 
forces, because it is a commissariat which controls the provisions, 
which controls the logistics in the long run, which is responsible for 
the supplies; so in every sense of the word this central body possesses 
supernational functions which it can use and which it is entitled to 
use by the very charter itself, for the good of the community, and 
sweep away any national distinctions which otherwise would exist in 
the administration, the control, the employment, and even the deploy- 
met of these armies. 

Senator GitLerTe. May I interrupt again? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Senator GitLeTTse. Do you mind being interrupted? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir; not a bit. 


BUDGET CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Gituerre. With reference to the contribution in the com- 
mon budget of the various countries, how is that based? How is it 
allocated, on the basis of population, relative population? 

Mr. Bruce. No, Senator, that was the most contentious single 
thing, I think, in connection with the formulation of this treaty. 

There was a movement, of course, in the beginning to have this 
budget drawn up by this central authority of which T have spoken, 
and to have its finding made mandatory as regards the member 
states. That would have take n, in effect, the taxing power away from 
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the individual parliaments; so it has been left that in what is now 
called the prefederal period, the contributions to be made by the 
member states will be entirely within the discretion of the national 
parliaments, but the amounts which they will be asked to subscribe 
will be fixed by the central authority, after consultation with the 
council of ministers, the council of ministers representing the national 
parliaments and the national entities. 


LONG-RANGE ASPECTS OF EDC 


I spoke of that prefederal period and, perhaps, we might as well 
take the plunge into what the long-range idea behind this whole plan 
is. The prefederal period would presumably be followed at some time 
by what will be called the federal period. The federal period means 
that it is anticipated that at some point there will come into being in 
Europe a political federation embracing these same states, perhaps 
with the addition of others, which will have truly sovereign powers 
even in the field of taxation. 

Heading toward that, there is a provision by which the assembly of 
the European Defense Community is charged within a period of 6 
months of laying before the governments, the respective governments, 
a plan for federalization. 

The language of that article is somewhat hazy. It can be con- 
strued as bei ‘ing a plan for the federalization necessary for the efficient 
functioning of ‘the milits ry aspects of the community, or if the members 
of the assembly so desire they could proceed to lay before their govern- 
ments a plan for the full federalization of Western Europe. That is 
something, as I say, which must be done within 6 months after the 
ratification of this treaty by the subscribing states. 

The CuarrMan. By ‘‘this treaty,’’ do you mean the one for Eu- 
ropean defense? 

Mr. Bruce. I am speaking of European Defense Community 
treaty, sir. 

The Chairman. All right. 


MEMBERSHIP OF ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Bruce. Now, leaving out the commissariat which, as I say, has 
the supernational functions and which will be staffed by international 
servants, we have the Council of Ministers representing their national 
governments; we have the members of the assembly. I said that the 
assembly would be identical in membership with that of the Schuman 
plan. 

There is one amendment to that. Under the Schuman plan, France, 
Germany, and Italy are each entitled to 18 members in the assembly. 
Holland and Belgium 10 each and Luxemburg is entitled to4. That 
makes 78. 

In the case of the European Defense Community, there will be 
added whenever a question of defense comes under the scrutiny of the 
assembly, three extra members from Italy, from Germany, and from 
France. With that exception the assemblies are identical, and, there- 
fore, the European Defense Community assenbly may have 87 mem- 
bers, whereas the Schuman plan aassembly will have 78. 
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INCORPORATION OF EDC INTO BROADER FEDERATION 


There you have what is called the political framework, the operating 
organization, with the power to move forward, provided the whole 
scheme seems acceptable, into a broader and later federation, in 
which case the central authority would exercise those wider powers, 
particularly in the field of the common budget, which it does not now 
possess in full; so there has been a delegation of authority of sover- 
eignty on the part of each of the subscribing states 


DELEGATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


There has not been, very naturally, a full delegation of sovereignty 
in the sense that some of you gentlemen hoped for when you were 
discussing this plan last summer. 

When I say that ‘“‘vou hoped for,’’ I think that all of you recognized 
at that time that this was such a daring adventure that it was almost 
impossible to believe that it could finally be brought tO pass in the 
measure that it now has. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF EDC TREATY 


But short, as L said, of the absolute obligation binding upon the 
parliaments of the respective states to make these financial contribu- 
tions according to the sums demanded by the central body that they 
have in this treaty, every instrument which is necessary in order to 
form an efficient fighting force, in order to equip it, in order to make 
the best use of the common funds, and also the best use of those funds 
or the end items, especially, which would be contributed to it, by us. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS TO ED¢ 


The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you a question right here. Although 
it may not be pertinent at this point, what provision is there for 
admitting new members to the EDC? 

Mr. Bruce. New members, Senator, can be admitted. 

The CHarrMan. How? 

Mr. Bruce. They can be admitted by the EDC with the unanimous 
consent of the existing members 

The Cuarrman. All right. That is all I want to know. For in- 
stance, if Western Germany wanted to come in, would it require 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, of course, Western Germany is a member of 
EDC, but if vou had a unified Germany that could become a member. 

The CHuarrMan. Yes. 


ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN TOWARD ED¢ 


Senator Smrrx. Would you give us a brief statement as to why 
Great Britain did not want to participate in this particular projes ir 

Mr. Bruce. Well, Senator Smith, that goes back, of course, to the 
reasons Why Great Britain has not been enthusiastic about joining in 
any of these continental projects 

Great Britain has always felt that its global interests, its close en- 
tanglement with the dominions, its world-wide responsibilities, have 
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made it, would make it, injudicious for them to take part in what at 
this —_ at least is a continental enterprise. 

Great Britain has, however, associated itself in connection with the 
EDC to a greater extent than it had ever been willing to do during 
the past 3 years when the Schuman plan and the EUC were under 
discussion. 


ATTITUDE OF WINSTON CHURCHILL TOWARD ED¢( 


Senator Green. Mav I ask a question there? You sav Eneland 


has always taken that position Wasn’t it Winston (¢ ill himself 
who opposed a umted Europe? Did he not take great credit unto 
hin self for hay in done sO: aid Was { he } MC ) i ) ) (70 f - 


ment? 

Mr. Bi UCE., Wi iSton Churehill at that time, Ss itor Green, Ls 
not in the British Government 

Senator GRrEEN. No; but wasn’t he backed up by the Government 
in that proposal? 

Mr. Bruce. It is a very difficult thine to trv to determme what 
was in Mr. Churchill’s mind at the time that he was enthusiastic 
heme, when it had to be translated later on into th 
practical politics of Great Britain. I would only like to say this 
Under neither the Labor government nor the present Churchill 


A 


about this ~ i 


roverpment would it have bee i, according to all observers, Pp litically 
feasible for the British to have become full partners m the Schuman 
plan or the European Defense Community. 


Senator Green. Yes; I was just commenting on your statemen 


about what Great Britain’s position always had been. I know the 
are for it now. When vou said they always had been, it occurred 
me that modification should have been made 

Bruce. I will amend it, sir, by saying that Mr. Churchill is an 


exception to that statement. 


ATTITUDE OF FRANCE TOWARD ED¢ 


Senator Smita. Mr. Bruce, I have gotten the impression, I think 
justifiably, from my contacts with you before our committee and in 
contacts last summer, that you have about as secure a grasp of the 
whole French situation as anybody representing our country. You 
made a great study of it. You were there long enough to get the feel 
of it. 

Do you think the French people are satisfied that this EDC program 
allavs their fears, that West Germany, if it got into something of this 
kind, might dominate it, take it over, and become militaristic again’ 
Are they satisfied also with the precautions against any of the members 
withdrawing from this arrangement that have been made? That ts 
another way of putting the same questions | put to Secretary Acheson 
on the same point. Do the French people feel they have got something 
here they really can put their teeth into and become a part of without a 
lurking fear that somehow, somewhere, Germany once again can take 
over a grip on it? 

Mr. Bruce. Senator Smith, you may well hear a contrary opinior 
expressed by other witnesses. 

It is my personal belief at this time that the French Parliament will 
ratify this treaty, but in saying that | am quite conscious that there 


SOS oo > 
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will continue to exist in the French public and among considerable 
numbers of French people, a fear which will not be stilled by the mere 
enactment of this treaty, that a resuscitated Germany will constitute 
a threat to France economically and militarily. 

There is no use of my laboring that point because it goes back deep 
in French history. I could make much the same remark about some 
of the other countries in Europe, vis-A-vis other countries, but that 
problem will have an influence on French political thinking for a 
considerable time to come, that is true. 

But I think the most remarkable thing about it is this: That these 
two great movements toward some sort of integration in Western 
Europe, some fashion of incorporating in the interests of Western 
Europe, Germany itself, have been proposed by, have been sustained 
by, the French people as a political matter. 

Successive French governments—and there have been a great 
number of them, as you know—have come in and out of office 
during this time period, during which the projects of integration have 
been considered, have always been in favor of going further along 
this path. 


DANGER OF NATIONS WITHDRAWING FROM EDC 


Leaving Germany entirely out of it, if it were a case of the Frénch 
themselves, how any nation once it becomes completely entangled in 
this European defense force project can ever disentangle itself from 
a military standpoint seems to me something which should occasion 
no appre ‘hension on the part of the participants. 

Yes; it is possible by violating a treaty obligation, by withdrawing 
entirely from the treaty structure, that you can bring your men home, 
but what—how in the world is any participating nation within a 
reasonable period of time going to rearm those people after thev get 
them home? They will no longer be a national military establish- 
ment; but bevond that there will be no national munitions factories, 
there will be no balance of production in any single country, so that 
the army of that country, if it has successfully withdrawn from a 
tres ity relationship, could rearm itself. 

1 have always thought that the threat of the withdrawal « 
siti from the European Defense Community, even if it were 
carried out for a considerable time thereafter, would not pose a military 
threat, because an army would simply be incapable of operating for 
any length of time. I do not know whether that is what you had 1 
mind, sir. 

FEDERATION OF EUROPE 


Senator Smirx. Yes; that is what I had in mind. I might just ask 
this further question: Do vou see in this possibly the germ of some 
ultimate world organization working through the U. N. to preserve 
peace? Do you have a formula here with this European army which 
gives protection against such a world police force being taken over by 
some new totalitarian grasping hand? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, if 1 understand that question, sir, you are think- 
ing of whether this is progress toward a further federation of a larger 
scope 

Senator Smirx. Yes; I have that in mind. Iam asked constantly 
why we cannot invent some scheme whereby there could be an inter- 
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national force to preserve the peace. Although I have always said it 
was totally impractical, | wonder whether you see in this 
what we are looking toward. 

Mr. Bruce. Let me answer you this way: We were interested last 
vear and the year before, and a long time in these various projects 
that might develop a further and a larger world order, not as extensiv: 
as the United Nations, but something on a smaller and, perhaps, even 
on a regional scale, and I remember your discussing how far this 
movement might go 


a germ of 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Well, my own opinion is that when you mentioned Great Britain, 
for example, that Great Britain will yield to any central organization 
only that degree of her national sovereignty that the United States 
will yield, so if you want to expand these organizations or the two of 
which we have spoken, you cannot expand them very far beyond 
their present me mbership unless the attitude toward further federa- 
tion on the part both of the United Kingdom and of the United 
States, is favorable to such an expansion. 

But as a step toward this integration, I think we ought to bear this 
inmind: They will exist when this treaty is ratified, together with the 
powers delegated by governments to the central, the hi: zh authority 
of the Schuman plan, such a measure of federated soverei: onty, that 
is, of common sovereignty delegated by the member states, that if a 
constitutional convention were formed to arrange for a political 
central body, that constitutional convention would be certain of 
success because all it has to do is to pick up from the Schuman plan 
and from the European Defense Community treaty those delegations 

f political authority which have already been made to them. That 
coal l be enough to operate a political federation in Western Europe. 

Anything that was added to it as a result of a constitutional con- 
vention would be surplusage. At that point, when that became a 
working body, when you actually had this political federation in being, 
| do el quite sure that im a limite d way other nations in Europe would be 
attracted into that orbit and, therefore, you would have in a sense 
i you were talking of, a growing federation. But how far it 
would go, I think, would eventually depend entirely on the attitude 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Se nator SMITH. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Bruce. I have nothing to proceed on, Mr. Chairman. 
through, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you did not indicate it 

Mr. Bruce. I am sorry, sir. 

The CuartrmMan. I thought maybe you were waiting on 
Smith for another question out of his quiver. 

Senator Wiley? 


I am 


Senator 


OLD PREJUDICES AND FEARS 


Senator Witey. 1 was extremely interested in your discussion 
about the formation of the political and military organization. 
lt seems to me that there must be some implementation in the 


nature of seeking to get the thinking of the various peoples line 
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with what possessed them to make a real consolidation. Or let me put 
it this way: In building up this European army out of national 
divisions, you have explained pretty well how it would be impossible 
for any one country to utilize its divisions to start aggressive action. 
On the other hand, vou have not told whether or not in the discussions 
which resulted in the formulation of this, there were any steps taken 
to get rid of the international hatreds, fears, jealousies, barriers, and 
so forth, which, to me, is essential before effective unification can be 
achieved. 

While I appreciated very much this discussion, it is my own im- 
pression, from several recent visits to Europe, that we have got to 
take whatever steps are necessary to anticipate those things that have 
created throug h the vears the national jealousies, Wars, al d so forth. 

Now, just a recent visit to Germany indicates clearly that, because of 
a Schumacher-Adenauer division, things are at sixes and sevens. 
Schumacher is a complete Nationalist, almost a strong Fascist, in his 
approach, while Adenauer senses the larger need, and has a larger 
horizon. He sees the need for unification and for nationalities under- 
standing each other. My question, which has sort of lost itself in the 
discussion, is simply this: What steps, if any, are being taken to try 
to bring the peoples together on a different basis than what has existed 
through fear and national and international animosity, and so forth? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, Senator, I am afraid I speak from a somewhat 
biased personal standpoint. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EDC IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


It is very difficult when things are occurring in one’s own time not to 
underestimate or overexaggerate the importance of them. I my- 
self feel that this creation of a European Defense Community is the 
most significant thing which has happened in western civilization, 
not in my time, not in our time, but for a period of hundreds of years, 
because the very thing that you are talking about, the animosities 
between nations, these deep-seated hatreds, which are the result of 
the history, not of generations, but of centuries, came to a focus in 
effect when you tried to take away from any individual nation the 
control over its own armed forces, because there goes with that parting 
with control over its armed forces a loss of control over its foreign 
policy, the implementation of its foreign policy, through the force of 
its own or the disposition of its own armies. 

The fact that you could gather around the table representatives of 
six nations, five of which had been occupied for a number of years 
by the other within the preceding 7 years, I think is in itself a most 
extraordinary fact. 

The German military adviser at this conference, who was there 
day after day, one of the most notable figures in the German Army 
during the war, and he spent a great portion of his career in the 
German Army in the last war in France itself, and there you had an 
arrival at a final determination which involved the parting of sover 
eignty over the most sensitive part, the most sensitive portion of a 
country’s life—after a great deal of discussion, it was true, but vou 
had it arrived at in an atmosphere of cordiality and sympathy, which 
is quite extraordinary. And why? 
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URGENCY OF MUTUAL SECURITY 


Not because of the persons involved, but because of the situation 
in Europe itself; because of the realization on the part of govern- 
ments but above that and beyond that on the part of the people in 
each of these countries that they must get together in a military 
way or else they could not assure their own security; that they must 
band together in a military way, in close association with and under 
the command of the head of the military part of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; that is for purposes of self-survival; that was 
because of security considerations. But behind it, animating it, 
running through it, was the same thing so characteristic in the delib- 
erations regarding the Schuman plan. The people, and especially 
the younger people in these countries, which had been torn by dis- 
sensions and international wars, not only during their lifetime, but 
the lifetime of their ancestors, had decided at least there is some 
hope through cohesion, through confederation or oe or a 
joinder of interests and, particularly, a joinder of key interests, to arrive 
at a state of stability which had never been known in the modern 
history of Europe; and that feeling, I know, is deep. It is deep in 
Germany ; it is deep in France. 

You hear the cries of everyone, and they are very natural, “Why 
should we surrender control over our foreign policy and over our 
Armed Forces? What are we going to get in return except dangers 
and difficuliies? How can you recone ile the conflicting interests of 
people separaied by language, by culture, by differences of financial 
ability, by any number of considerations which are not only eco- 
nomic, cultural, political? How can you reconcile those differences 
sensibly?” 

ROAD TO POLITICAL FEDERATION 


But aside from those objections, and in spite of those objections, 
whether the V be logical or illogic al, the wave of feeling is so strong in 
Western Europe that that is why I feel so absolutely certain that 
this treaty is going to be ratified by the parliaments, and it will not be 
long before the ‘vy will pass on, either through parliamentary action or 
through action expressed directly by the peoples themselves, through 
their own representatives, in a convention to a political federation 
of Europe. 7 

Now, I say I may be somewhat biased, and I am sure I am, but even 
a few years ago it could not have seemed possible that we would today 
be considering the question which you are considering here, a protocol 
tying in a Europe an Defense Community to a North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


SHIFT IN NORTH ATLANTIC ATTITUDE 


Who would have thought a few years ago that we ourselves would 
be the leaders in a movement for the defense of the whole North 
Atlantic community, that we would be discussing such questions as 
the posting of our own troops in Germany, in Berlin, long after the 
war was over then; that we would be joined in a confederation, because 
that is what it amounts to, in NATO, with nations so disparate in 
their interests, as contrasted with our own, and that within that 
framework that the traditional enemies in Europe, France, and 
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Germany, would after years, because it is a question of years covering 
both the Schuman plan and the European Defense Community 
Treaty, would after years of deliberation have gotten to a point where 
in effect, both of them had surrendered their sovereignty—and they 
are proud nations—and surrendered their sovereignty—they parted 
with it for 50 years to come to a central organization where they do 
not even control the management—I think it is nothing short of 
extraordinary. 

Senator Wiiey. Isn’t that based in large part upon fear, fear of 
the Kremlin? 

Mr. Bruce. Fear of the Kremlin, Senator Wiley, certainly was 
instrumental, in part, in bringing about the first impulse toward this 
type of federated endeavor; but I think that, like many other things, 
they have gotten beyond the stage of merely fear, of self-protection, 
of doing something for security interests. 


PROGRESS TOWARD FEDERATION 


They are progressing toward a scheme which would seem to make 
for a more permanent security, elevation of their social standards, 
of their economies, of their political stability, which goes into a 
future where they hope the threat of the Kremlin will no longer exist. 

I would say it had been a great motivating reason for the progress 
toward union in the beginning. I am not sure at all it is the domi 
nant theme. 

Senator Witey. I want to compliment vou. I think you raised a 
standard that all America should listen to, because you have brought 
into this whole picture light and hope ~_ — rstanding. 

My own conviction is that, as you say, fear has been a large moti- 

vating force, but by and large, there is a new spirit abroad. People 

are beginning to realize that many of the man-made barriers can 
be taken down to bring about harmony, and a reconstructed world, 
or a reconstructed Europe. 


U. S&S. CONTRIBUTION TO EDC 


At the same time, my original question was: Just what are we 
doing? Are we, for instance, in relation to these divisions, providing 
for integration of them, or are we housing them together? Are we 
giving them opportunities whereby men can understand each other 
by coming in mental contact, seeing each other’s viewpoint, and dis- 
cussing them freely and getting understanding? That was really the 
basis of my original question. To me that is the imperative thing. 
Ignorance cannot long obtain where people get together and chat, as 
we are doing today. 

NATO WAR COLLEGE 


Mr. Bruce. I was going to say in that connection, sir, that | 
assume it will be carried out in far greater degree in the European 
Defense Community army, but the NATO War College is one of the 
most interesting examples of what vou have in mind of what has eve 
been known. 

The man in charge of instruction happens to be a rather young 
American. The head of the war college is a French admiral who had 
formerly been on General Eisenhower’s staff. Every nationality in 
NATO is represented in that war college. 
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It is absolutely the duty, as far as an American is concerned, if he is 
called upon by that war college to come over and make a speech to 
them or just talk to them or enter into a classroom discussion with 
them, to go over there day after day—these discussions, these classes 
take place day after day. There are a good many hundred people 
there as students. That is the model of what is taking place in the 
SHAPE organization. 

Now, remember SHAPE is nothing but a small military head- 
quarters, but when you get into these community things on a larger 
scale, such as the Schuman plan, but, particularly, the European 
Defense Community, when you have a German division side by side 
with a French division, where even from the standpoint of language 
they are going to have to know a good deal of each others’ language, 
you are going to have a challenge of the chance of the amalgamation 
and the reconciliation of interests, such as have never taken place in 
the history of the world, except on a very much smaller basis in an 
organization like the French Foreign Legion. 


IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Witey. I think it was Dante who said, ‘Give light and the 
people will find the way.” We know the iron curtain is a curtain 
against light. I am satisfied that if we could get into Russia the light 
that the democracies have and the common people could get ac- 
quainted with it, much of our misunderstanding with Russia would go 
out of the window. But now that we are about to build a European 
community where we hope that all so-called iron curtains between 
the communities will be taken out, there will be an opportunity 
for understanding. When that occurs. I think that the people will 
find the way. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bruce, let me suggest something. Senator 
Wiley brought up before, and vou spoke of it, the question of whether 
the inpelling motive in joining in European Defense Community is 
one of fea 

While that may be true, is it not also probable that when they 
began to take action and cooperate and bring into contact the peoples 
of the various countries of E urope such as you have mentione ge they 
will realize that they are not simply motivated by fear but by the 
realization that they will be able to derive additional advantages 
through contacts and through breaking down barriers of trade and 
cultural improvements. In that connection I am reminded of the 
history of our own country. 


EDC AND EARLY DAYS OF THE U. §S 


You remember when the Constitution was proposed we were labor- 
ing under the old confederation and there were fears in many high 
quarters about all we had given up. It was argued, particularly in 
the Virginia and New York conventions for the ratification of the 
Constitution, that our States were giving up all their sovereignty, and 
things of that kind. Patrick Henry, with all of his fiery eloquence 
declaimed against it and de nounced it as bei ‘ing a surrender. But in 
the long run, the people of the United States approved the Constitu- 
tion and began to enjoy its protection and its blessings, and it grew 
into a strong force. 
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Now, is not something comparable to that situation apt to occur as 
a result of this international organization known as the European 
Defense Council and other related organizations? 

Mr. Bruce. I think there is a parallelism between the two, Senator, 
as you have said; and as the federations progress, as they come into 
practice, as they are faced with practical problems, the things that 
will make them operative are that the nations involved will feel that 
the self-interest of each nation is being forwarded by this community 
association. 

OUTLOOK FOR SUCCESS OF EDC 


If that were not inherent in this desire for association, I think it 
would have very little validity; but one could almost prove, demon- 
strate, that it is so greatly to the advantage of these nations in Western 
Europe, greatly to the advantage of each of them, merely from an 
internal st andpoint, to enjoy the benefits that they will get out of this 
larger association, whether those benefits be security ones only or 
whether they be security, economic and political. I just do not enter- 
tain any doubt about the ultimate success and the ultimate approval 
by the overwhelming masses of the people concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Won’t there be a growing belief and a consciousness 
of the fact among some of these countries that here is a boundary 
line? Won’t they come to the conclusion that if so-and-so is good for 
this country and its people right across the border, why is it not good 
enough for them, and why cannot they consolidate their interests and 
make them a strong and compelling organization rather than under- 
taking to do it alone with their limited resources and withtheir limited 
military strength? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, I profoundly believe, sir, with patience that will 
come to pass. 

Senator Smit. Mr. Chairman, I have one more ar TOW in my quiver. 

The CHarrMan. One more arrow in your quiver? Is your quiver 
still full? Go ahead. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. BRUCE 


Senator Smirn. Just this thought, Mr. Bruce, | want to close with 
a compliment to you for the outstanding way in which, as I see it, 
you have represented the United States during these negotiations, 
during the development of NATO and SHAPE, and during this 
European Defense Community. I want to pay a tribute to you. 
Having observed vou at first hand, I want to compliment you on the 
way you have represented your country. 

Mr. Bruce. I appreciate that very much, Senator Smith. Thank 
vou, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. We certainly thank you, Mr. Bruce. I want to 
join my colleagues and associate myself with the expressions of com- 
plimentary reference to you and your testimony. I think you have 
exhausted the subject insofar as it is possible to exhaust it. You 
have been very helpful to the committee. 

Let me ask you, Mr. McCloy, can you go on in the morning? 

We will take a recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning in this hall, 
and Mr. McCloy will be the chief witness, the first witness. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m. Thursday, June 12, 1952.) 
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CONVENTION ON RELATIONS WiTH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment on Wednesday, 
June 11, 1952, at 10:35 a. m., in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, Green, Fulbright, Gillette, Wiley, 
Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Tobey. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, come to order, please. 

Mr. McCloy, we are very greatly pleased to have you with us. 
Although it has not been possible to watch vour services over there too 
closely, we have admired the forthright manner in which you are 
performing your duties. 

We have before us this morning, and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is in session concerning, the German contractual arrange- 
ments, the European Defense Community treaty, and the NATO 
protocol. We will be glad to hear you on these matters. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. McCLOY, UNITED STATES HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


Mr. McCroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| have a prepared statement, and with your indulgence, I would 
like to put that in the record, and only use it as a base, and not—— 

The CuarrMan. Very well, if that is vour plan. You mean every- 
thing in it though, whether vou use it or net? 

Mr. McCoy. | mean everything in it, ves, but I think I will 
simply ad lib from it rather than to read it at length. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

(The prepared statement of High Commissioner McCloy is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT BY UNITED States H1iGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would like to present to you the 
reasons that in my opinion justify approval by the Senate of the agreements 
signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952, between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Federal Republic of Germany 

These agreements are the natural consequence of two facts: (1) Since 1945 
Western Germany has made steady and substantial progress toward democratic 
government and (2) the integration of the Federal Republic with the Western 
Nations is essential to the peace, freedom, and security of the free peoples. I be- 
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lieve that this bold, but calculated policy of partnerspip with Germany will widen 
the horizon on a new, constructive era in the history of Europe and of the Atlantic 
world 

The signing of the agreements at Bonn and of the Evropean Defense treaty at 
Paris was an act of historic importance. Up to now the people of this country 
have not had an opportunity to appreciate the full significance of these events, 
They mark not only an immediate turning point in postwar history, they 
begin a movement that may influence the centuries ahead 

Seven vears ago Germany was a physical, economic, and moral ruin In and 
around Germany the deepest hatreds and the most tragic sorrows of our civili- 
zation had concentrated. Germany was potentiaily an open target for nibilism 
for the revival of nazism, for communism There was danger that 67,000,000 
people in the strategic center of Europe might be harnessed to forces secking the 
lestruction of free government throughout the world 

In 1945 the Western Allies hoped that the Soviet Union would join them in th: 
task of reconstruction of Germany on democratic foundations. It soon becam«s 
apparent that the Soviets were seeking the complete domination of Germany on a 
totalitarian basis. With these Soviet intentions in mind, the Western Power: 
decided that at least in their zones of occupation and in the western sector of 
Berlin they would attempt to help the German people construct a democratic, 
peaceful society This bas been done 


Obviously, the Federal Republic is not vet a full-fledged democracy. It is 
only 3 years old. There are still clear traces of Nazievilsin Germany. There ar 
men and women in the business and professional! life of Germany who were once 
active Nazis. In one or two localities in the Federal Republie 10 percent of the 
people have voted for neo-Nazi platforms and leaders. There is also a Com- 


munist threat in Germany, though the Communist vote as such is less than 5 per- 
cent of the total vote and the 


party in the Federal Republic is one of the weakest 

in Hurope As long as such extremist groups exist, as long as certain traditionalist 
forces try to bar progress, there is danger, and danger should not be minimized 
The compelling fact, however, in the Federal Republic is that a great majority 


of the German people solidly support the parliamentary system of government 
and that democratic institutions and thought are growing in all parts of Germany. 
Moreover as German integration with the West develops and a closer association 
with the free peoples of the West comes about, the extrist groups will lose much, 
if not all, of the minority following they now have. 

Politically a stable constitutional form of government is developing in the 
Federal Republic. From the local, county and state up to the national level, 
firmly-established representative governing bodies are in control. The German 
Bundestag, a freely elected parliament, carries On its business in freedom, without 
fear or suppression. Its debates are generaly on a high level. The Bundestag 
has many achievements. It has passed the Schuman plan and it has developed 
a whole system of progressive social legislation. Although, unfortunately, the 
Social Democrats, who are in Ipposition to the government of Chancellor Adenauer, 
Oppose many policies that advance the cause of peace and European integration, 
one must recognize that this party is firmly anti-Communist and prodemocratic 

Kconomically, the advances made by the Federal Republic are amazing. 
Stimulated by the aid of the United States the industrious Germany people have 
made large advances in repairing the devastation of war. The great cities of 
Western Germany, such as Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Munich, Hamburg, and Duessel- 
dorf, are being rebuilt. Production in the Federal Republic is over 140 percent of 
1936. Exports are now beyond $4,000,000,000 a vear and the dollar gap has been 
closing. While Germany, like other European countries, will certainly require 
some economic aid in order to make its full contribution to defense, economic aid 
has been on a dinishing scale as recovry proceeds. 

In the day to day life of the Nation there are promising developments. Citizens 
of all ages and groups are participating increasingly in community and national 
activities. 

The youth of the Federal Republic are showing healthy attitudes. They are 
not eager to parade about in brown, red, or blue shirts. They do not want to 
march or to be in uniform any more than young Americans. I am certain, how- 
ever, that in defense of their own freedom young Germans will perform their 
duty well and, if their present mood holds, they will do so without the fanfare 
and the slogans of the past. 

German vouth is patriotic, but not nationalistic A large number of young 
Germans is European minded. Those young people are seeking the wider horizons 
of the European-Atlantie Community and they must not be disappointed in their 
search. 
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The women of Germany are playing a larger role than ever before. Women 
comprise more than half of the German electorate and among them are some of 
the bravest spirits in Germany. Women are forming many organizations and 
groups. They are speaking up on local and national issues. They serve as 
valuable members of city councils and State legislatures; 37 women sit in the 
German Parliament. 

One thousand newspapers and the decentralized radio stations of the Federal 
Republic are free and speak out freely and actively on all issues. The Associa- 
tion of German Trade Unions, with more than 5,000,000 members, is in democratis 
hands. 

These developments in German life do not appear to be sufficiently dramatic 
for headlines, but they are responsible for the fact that after 


rorous del ate on 
all issues, after the political crises and controversies which are at least as natural 
in Germany as they are in this country, the Federal Republic has been taking 


the steps that associate it with the free peoples of the European-Atlantic com- 
munity. 

There is one massive threat to this peaceful, progressive development in Ger- 
many. It comes from the Kremlin. The Communists are now engaged in a 
mighty campaign to prevent German ratification of the agreements and German 
participation in the growing European community. 

The Communists are alternating blandishments of peace with threats of war 


to achieve their aims in Germany. Soviet propaganda uses all techniques and 
weapons. Soviet-controlled radio stations pour out threats and promises 24 
hours each day. Soviet-controlled presses turn out millions of copies of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and books aimed at the German people. Communist films 
with poisonous propaganda aimed chiefly at the United States are widely dis- 
tributed. You should see some of them to appreciate their violence \lessages 
from the Kremlin, maneuvers of the Soviet Army, vouth demonstrations, street 
riots, proclamations of the Communist puppet government Kast Germany 
are all tied into this mighty effort. 

Few men and women who have not lived or worked in Germany nor maintained 


of Communist propaganda directed toward Germany or of the organization and 
infiltration tactics of the Communists. Onlv those who have to contend with it 
every day, repel it, and take the offensive against it can fully comprehend the 
imagination, energy, and the determination which go into this Soviet psvch« 
campaign against the Federal Republic and the United States 

The Soviet propaganda campaign against the Federal Republic is not the only 
Communist threat and warning to the Germans and to the other free peoples 
There are other moves in the Soviet plan of domination. In West Berlin the 
Soviets are recommencing their harassing tactics; in the East Zone of Germany 

he Soviets are building up the so-called Volkspolizei (People’s Police) and the 

Dereitschaften (shock troops This entire campaign of terror and conquest is 

lirected against the 50,000,000 people of West Germany and West Berlir It is 

neonceivable that the free Germans could withstand the impact of these blows 
the western nations did not stand at their side. 

What I have said will make clear, 1 hope, why agreements with the Federal 
RKepublie are necessary. First, the people of Western Germany have shown their 
maturity and earned their right to the freedom which the new agreements provide. 
Secondly, the agreements strengthen the movement toward the integration of the 
Kuropean-Atlantic community. Thirdly, it is both impossible and undesirable 

try to keep Germany under occupation. Occupied peoples cannot be free 
eoples. Occupied peoples do not make lasting partners. In the interest of 
lemocracy, in the interest of European integration, in the interest of building up 
the defensive strength of the free world, these agreements are vital. 


close contact with German developments can have any concept of the strengt} 


OL ical 


There is another reason for these agreements. It is unthinkable that the 
“ermal people, a vigorous, active people, can remain neutral between the 
Communist-dominated world and the free world. They are not the tvpe of people 

ho stand aside. Moreover, postwar history has taught us that the Communists 
take over states which cannot protect themselves. The idea of a neutral, unarmed 
Germany is appealing, but it bears no relationship to reality Such a Germany 
nuild inevitably fall under Soviet control Its resources and manpower would 


be geared to the Communist machine directed against the free peoples 
The leaders of the Federal Republic and a majority of the German people know 


at such neutrality would be a phantom and that it would quickly lead to slavery 
The negotiations which were carried on in Bonn and in Paris took full cogniz- 
ince of all these factors and forces. The negotiations were successful because all 


parties to the conventions recognized the urgent need for agreement. 
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In Bonn, I was the responsible United States representative at the negotiations. 
I am happy to state that on all sides, British, French, and German, the negotia- 
tions were carried on in a friendly, though serious manner. We had to liquidate 
a tragic venture and to solve many complex problems. Yet we were all deter- 
mined to avoid the aftermath of previous peace conferences when the victor set 
forth the terms and the vanquished signed. Certain programs and 
started by the Western Powers after the war were recognized by the Germans as 
necessary to the development of a progressive German community. Provision 
had to be made for them as well as for the continued stationing of large non- 
German forces in the Federal Republic. 


policies 


There were crises, there were long hours of debate over important political, 
hina cial and lefe ns problems There were compromises. All in 


all. however, 
the nations at the conference table had a great vision before them tl 


ie vision of 
united, strong, freedom-loving and freedom-defending European and Atlantic 


community. The agreements signed at Bonn—and at Paris—were born of reason 
and hope. They were not dictated by reve or resentment. Throughout our 
meetings the sustained statesmanship and determination of the German Chan- 
celor were great contriutions to the success of the hnecotiations, 

The President has already submitted for the consideration of the Senate a copy 
of the Convention on Relations between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, with an annex containing the Charter of 
the Arbitration Tibunal. Other documents signed at Bonn which are in the nature 


of implementing or administrative agreements have been transmitted for your 
ormatior Also vou have summaries of all documents. 

I shall now cover briefly the most important points in the convention on rela- 
tions between the Three Powers and the Federal Republic and the main provi- 
sions of the Charter of the Arbitration Tribunal. 


CONVENTION ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THI rHRE! POWERS AND THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


This eonvention is the political agreement establishing the basic principles 
which will govern the new relationships with the Federal Republic. It grants the 
Federal Republic widest authority over its internal and external affaris; it defines 
the right retained by the Three Powers; it sets forth the objectives of a common 
policy for all. The granting of freedom to the Federal Republic is achieved in 
the following way: 

The occupation statute is repealed; 

The Allied High Commission and the land commissions are abolished; 

Henceforth the Three Powers will conduct their relations with the Federal 

tepublic through ambassadors ; 

The foreign armed forces stationed in the federal territory are no longer occu- 
pation forces, their sole mission now being to secure the defense of the free world; 

The Federal Republic, released from all control, will thus be able, on its own 
responsibility, to develop its democratic and federal institutions within the 
framework of its basic law. 

The rights retained by the Allies derive from the fact that Germany is divided 
and that it is impossible, in the current international situation, to conclude a 
peace treaty. The rights retained by the Three Powers relate to (1) the station- 
ing of armed forces in Germany and the protection of their security; (2) Berlin; 
and (3) questions relating to Germany as a whole, including the problems of 
unification and the peace settlement. 

The convention places obligations on each party to preserve these rights. 
Thus, while the Federal Republic must abstain from any action prejudicing these 
rights and agrees to facilitate their exercise by the Three Powers, the latter, in 
return, undertake to consult the Federal Republic in respect of their implementa- 
t1i0n 
be Likewise, although the Three Powers have the power, in certain circumstances 
endangering the security of the forces, to declare a state of emergency over all or 
part of the federal territory, they can do so only if the Federal Republie and the 
DC are unable to meet the emergency. In such circumstances they will utilize 
to the greatest possible extent the assistance of the federal government and the 
other German authorities. Furthermore, the measures they may take during 
this exceptional period are restricted to the minimum necessary to restore the 
situation. 

As regards Berlin, the Federal Republic promises to furnish its utmost co- 


operation for the political, cultural, economic, and financial reconstruction of the 
city 
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The convention clarifies the new status of the Federal Republic and it outlines 

the framework of a common policy. The immediate objective is to integrate 

the Federal Republic, on the basis of equality, in the Europea 

being shaped, which is itself a part of the community of free nations. This is 

why the Federal Republic agrees to conduct its affairs in conformity with the 
principles stated in the Charter of the United Nations and with th i 


community now 


A 
defined by the Statute of the Council of Europe, asserts its intent 
member of the international organizations of the free world and fret 
to participate in the European defense community 

A second objective is the reunification by peaceful means 
Thus, the four signatory states are resolved that the | 
whole of Germany shall be freely negotiated by all the parties; they also agree 


that a unified Germany shall enjov the rights and 


eC Ve 


of a free Germar 





be bound | oblgatio 
conferred and imposed upon the Feerat Republie by thi reel s and 
treaties contributing to the creation of an integrated Europea mmuni 
The convention on relations contains an important re‘ uuse Which also 
applies to all the related conventions. Under this clause, t é f th 





7 7 


ventions shall be reviewed at the re juest Of One ol the four 


‘ \ t of 
German unification, the creation of a imuropean federation ora t r occurrence 
which the four states jointly recognize to be of fundame a ! i! Phe 
parties will then open negotiations with a view to modify ve s to 
the extent necessary to take into account the chan s tha { rr ( 
situation. 

SUMMARY OF THE CHARTER OF THI ARBITRAT I 

The convention on relations creates an arbitration tribun: I spa ( 4 
characteristic of the new contractual relationship between Get a Allie 
The composition and machinery of the tribunal are set o r annexed 
to the convention. The tribunal is designed to secure and intain actual 
equality of treatment between the three Allied Powers and 1 Federal Republie 
The tribunal will be composed of nine members, three from the Federal Republic 
one each from the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, and three 
other ‘‘neutral members” appointed by agreement between t Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic. 

The tribunal has jurisdiction over all disputes arising between the Allies and 
the Germans over application of the contract ial agreements vhicl he parties 
have been unable to settle by negotiation The only disputes ex led are thos 
connected with the special Allied rights regarding Berlin, all-German matters 
and the stationing and security of Allied troops in Germa | powers of thi 
tribunal are extensive and its judgments are final. 

In general the subsidiary conventions are detailed agreen s which carry ou 
the termination of the occupation which is the basic purpos f the general cor 


vention. We are adopting the precedent set in the Japaness Treaty whereby tl 
administrative agreements are treated as executive agreeme 
CONVENTION ON THE SETTLEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING O} 0 rut Wa 
OCCUPATION 


This convention is concerned with the liquidation in an orderly fashion of the 
occupation. Much of this convention will cease to have meaning when the 
Germans fulfill certain obligations which they take under it It governs the status 
of Allied legislation in relation to German law. It provides for the carrying out 
of certain Allied policies as yet uncompleted, and the temporary availability of 


property for ambassadorial use under the new stat 


I S 


CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS AND ORLIGATIONS OF FOREIGN FORCES AND THEIR 
MEMBERS IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


These arrangements include matters of jurisdiction, capacity of 
enforce their own discipline, administration, and support 
taxation and their cooperation with German authorities in th 
laws and regulations. 


the forces to 
their freedom fron 
e matter of customs 


FINANCIAL CONVENTION 


This agreement in the main implements the decision of Germany to me] 


KC a 
financial contribution to the defense of Europe in accordance 


with the informal 
determination of the so-called three wise men as to her capacity [t also specifies 
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those facilities and services which are to be given the forees free of charge in 
Germany, and the basis for payment of others. It regulates the matter and 
method of fixing and paying damages, public and private, for the future. 

The Bonn agreements, the Schuman plan, the European Defense Treaty are 
parts of a whole. ‘Together they can comprise one of the greatest achievements 
in modern statesmanship. A few vears ago it would have seemed fantastic to 
believe that the steel and coal industries of France, Germany, and of the other 
Western European countries would come under one authority. The idea of a 


common European defense force was remote; partnership between France and 


Germany unthinkable. Though barriers are still in the way, despite the crises 
that are bound to arise, the great start has been made 
In a vear or so the voung people of Western Europe—French, Germans, Bel 


gians, Netherlanders, Italians, and others—will be trained according to the same 
standards, thev will be commanded by officers going through the same schools, 
they may he wearing the same uniform and marching under the same banner 


Political institutions on a European-wide basis must necessarily follow. 


Here is a vista for Europe, for the Atlantic community, and the world. The 
submersion of inter-European rivalries, the lowering of European barriers is of 





deep significance. It will put the free peoples of the west in a better position 
to take care of their own needs and make them stronger in the defense of their 
own freedon \s Europe grows stronger in the defense of freedom we shall all 
grow stronge! And though our partnership must become tighter, Furope’s 
need for our resources will gradually diminish 

S are the great goals The German statesmen, as wel! as the others sitting 
round the Bonn and Paris tables, were convinced of the need to reach out for 
these obiectives There was no attempt bv the western allies to purchase 
German support and no such attempt would have been successful. The decision 


of the Germans to enter the community was a decision based on their own political 
philosophy and on their own estimate of Germany’s best interests. 

Moreover, and it is most essential to emphasize this fact, the agreements 
signed at Bonn and Paris are not a threat to anybody. They are completely 
defensive in character. They are deliberately designed to assure that no nation 
can leave the community to start an aggressive adventure of its own. It would 
not have the supplies, the equipment, or the support system to make such an 
attempt. Nor is the organization as a whole capable of aggressive action. By 
their nature the agreements signed at Bonn and Paris are peaceful, but they are 
designed to guarantee that totalitarian aggressors will not be able to overrun and 
dominate the free peoples of Europe and of the Western World. These agree- 
ments are provocative only in the sense that it is provoking to close the door in 
front of an intruder. Once establised the new European community, in associa- 
tion with the Atlantic community, would he in firm position to approach a long- 
range settlement of our difficulties with the Russians 

The question now arises whether or not the German Bundestag will ratify the 
agreements. <A great ratification debate has been going on in the Federal Re- 
public for some time. This debate is being carried on in the shadow of Soviet 
threats. It is affected by the understandable desire of the German people for 
unification of their country and the fear of taking steps that would make the 
present split of the country permanent. 

The Adenauer Cabinet has recommended ratification. The center parties 
that form the coalition government are in favor of ratification though not all 
members of the coalition are pleased with all provisions of all the agreements. 
The major opposition comes from the strong Social Democratic Party which is 
using every device to try to defeat ratification and in its opposition frequently 
finds itself alined with the Communist and neo-Nazi ffinge parties which are also 
opposed to the agreements. 

The Chancelor, I am advised, is seeking ratification this summer. The decision 
will be made by a free Bundestag which in turn will be affected by a free German 
public opinion. It is my belief that unless some unforeseen development occurs 
the Bundestag will ratify the agreements. They cannot come into effect, how- 
ever, until they have been ratified by all countries involved in the Bonn agree- 
ments and in the European Defence Community. I hope that such ratification 
will take place by autumn. It is obvious that the Soviet will take advantage of 
any delays in this country or in Germany and France to try to prevent ratifica- 
tion. For that reason speed is important. 

With ratification we shall no longer be in occupation in Germany. All troops 
stationed in the Federal Republic will be defense troops. The French, British, 
Americans, Belgians, Germans, and others will be partners in the common de- 
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fense. This will require considerable readjustment in methods and attitudes, 
but such a development is already under way 

How soon German contingents in the Furopean Army can be formed depends 
on the speed of ratification. Should ratification by all countries concerned take 
place by November it is likely that the first German contingents will be in uniform 
in 1953. 

Final questions arise in connection with the agreements. Will the Germans be 
reliable? Will they carry out these conventions? Can they be trusted? 

First, some question has developed over the attitude of the Social Democratic 
opposition toward the agreements. There is, as I have said, strong oppositi 
from certain quarters to the agreements 

Chere is reason to believe, however, that even if the Socialists were to come 
nto power as a result of the elections in the summer of 1953, they would not re- 
pudiate agreements entered } 
bv a freelv-elected parliamen In my judgment there are too many true demo- 
erats in the Socialist party to support such a position. 71 Neo-Nazis would 
have no hesitation in trving to tear up agreements, but not the Social Democrats. 


into by a freely-elected government and approved 
‘ 


I have no doubt that the Socialists would att mpt revision, Dut I should doubt 
that they would try repudiation 

Second, there is the question of the general trustworthiness of the German peopl 
and their leaders. Inside Germany the basic attachment to the democratic 
order, the recognition that Germany’s fate is tied to that of the free peoples, the 
fear of Communist domination of Western Germany combine to give a positive 
answer to the question. In my opinion, the Germans will be trustworthy if they 
attain equal partnership within the European-Atlantic community, if the other 
nations take all possible peaceful measures to bring about the unification of Ger- 


many on a basis of freedom. I believe the Germans will be prepared to share the 
burdens as well as to accept the rewards of partnership 


Seen in perspective these agreements are historic. They incorporate the fun- 
lamental aspirations of mankind—to live in unity, peace and freedom. The 
ival nations of Europe are giving up some of their sovereignty in order to achieve 
union. They have drawn up the conventions which will enable them to sit, to- 


ther, work together, defend togetber, live together 

The United States can take pride in the role it has played in recent vears to 
help bring together the peoples of Europe. Our contribution and our partici- 
pation have been crucial. In our own interests we must continue, I believe, to be 
associated in this great joint endeavor. 

The agreements at Bonn and Paris were a major defeat for the Communists. 
They are a victory for the free people of Europe and those who want to be free. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN WEST GERMANY 


Mr. McCoy. Politically you have a very stable, constitutional 
government in Germany. We have the representative 

The CuarrMan. How about its stability? Mr. Schumacher is 
hitting it in the ribs every few minutes. 

Mr. McCoy. Well, every constitutional government has an 
opposition. 

Senator WiLtey. We have a little over here. 

Mr. McCoy. I will be very glad to develop the Schumacher thing 
a little later if you would like to. 

The Cuarrman. All right; we will give you a little time to think up 
something. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCioy. As I say, the significant thing in Germany is that 
vou have from the county level to the national level a representative 
form of government, thoroughly adhered to by the people. 

It is not uncommon for them to turn out 60 to 90 percent of the 
vote; 85, 90 percent is common for a turn-out in the German election, 
and that system, the parliamentary system, of government is thor- 
oughly adhered to by the people, barring these outer fringes. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND DEMOCRACY 


The chairman just spoke of the party of Mr. Schumacher, the Social 
Democractic Party. That party, I think, even though it has opposed, 
through Mr. Schumacher’s leadership, a good many of the policies 
which Dr. Adenauer has advanced, and which the United States has 
advanced, I think you have got to admit that it is a democratic party 
and thoroughly attached also to the representative form of govern- 
ment. 

It is only the neo-Nazis and the Communists that would not be 
included in and amongst the Germans who do support representative 
government. 

Senator Witry. Could you substantiate further the statement that 
that is a thorough Democratic Party that he represents? Has he 
not got a police force? Is there anything of the old nazism in 
Schumacher’s group? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, Mr. Schumacher is in pretty violent opposition, 
I must say, to the Government, and | deplore some of the opposition 
which he is responsible for in that it tends to parallel in spots some of 
the Communist line which is, generally speaking that he has been, 
in my judgment, quite negative in regard to the EKuropeanization of 
or the integration of Europe, the federation of Europe, the unity of 
Europe; but I think you cannot deny, as I have said, that the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany is a democratic party. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Bear in mind, although Dr. Schumacher may be the leader of it, 
it is the same party that has such men in it as Ernst Reuter, the 
mayor of Be rlin; Kaisen of Bremen, one of the noblest and finest 
proponents of democracy that I know of in Germany; Max Brauer, 
an American citizen—-who was an American citizen—-who left to go 
over to take care of the Hamburg situation; he is now the Burgo- 
meister of Hamburg; it has women in it such as Annedore Leber, who 
is the wife of Julius Leber, who was not only a great democrat, but 
who Was killed by the Nazis because of his advocacy of democracy, 
strangled to death in Berlin. 

Senator Torry. Schumacher is not in good health, is he? 

Mr. McC.oy. I should say he was not in good health. 

Senator Toney. His health is not too good, is it? 


PERSONAL QUALITIES OF DR. SCHUMACHER 


The Cuairnman. Well, Schumacher though is rather a peculiar 
character. He was not a Nazi. 

Mr. McCoy. No, tio; a strong anti-Communist, strong anti-Nazi. 

The CuarrmMan. Anti-Nazi and anti-Communist. 

Mr. MeCroy. He himself suffered very severely—I think he lost 
either an arm or a leg in a concentration camp. 

The CuarrmMan. Both. He is one-legged and one-armed. 

Mr. McCroy. But he has lost an arm or a leg, | have not got it 
straight which, in the First World War, and the other member in a 
conce itration camp during the Nazi scpuntticen 

The CuarrmMan. It shows he is not a Nazi. He does not want to 
revive the old German militaristic system. 
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Mr. McCrioy. Not at all; a bitter anti-Nazi and a bitter anti- 
Communist. 

The CuarrMan. He has some delusion that he is the man who is 
called to lead Germany back. 

Senator WiLtrey. Doesn’t that sound like nazism? 

The CuarrMan. But he is fighting Nazis, and has been fighting 
them. If vou had been in a concentration camp as long as he was you 
would be against them too. 


DIVISION BETWEEN ADENAUER AND SCHUMACHER GROUPS 


Senator Witey. What I had in mind, General, when | pre =e 
the question was a statement that came over the wire vesterday to 
the effect that he controlled one branch of the German Parliament, 
while Adenauer was supreme in the other, and that the Supreme 
Court of Germany was called upon—did you see that 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; I saw that, 

Senator Winey. To determine whether it would require the confir- 
mation of the Bonn agreement, would require the action of both 
branches of the Parliament. It was stated, in substance, that of 
course Schumacher was violently opposed to the Bonn agreement. 
| wonder if vou are going into that phase of it because, as I understood 
it, Dr. Schumacher’s opposition is based entirely upon the general 
thesis that he wants to cut loose entirely from, an association with 
the West. He wants no limitations such as the agreement imposes. 
In other words, he wants to go right ahead and have his own way. 

Now to me, that is an indication of one of the most serious problems 
confronting the German people and us, that of the conflict between 
two individuals, one who senses the need of collaboration and unifi- 
cation with the West, and the other who wants to be entirely separate, 


so to speak. 


BASIS OF SCHUMACHER OPPOSITION TO ED¢ 


i would like to get your reaction to that. 

Mr. McCroy. It is a little dangerous for me, | suppose, to attempt 
to interpret a German political leader’s thought, but 1 will make the 
attempt just the same. 

lf am much more able to tell you what Schumacher is opposed to 
than what he is in favor of. He is very much opposed to—he has 
been opposed to— the Schuman plan, for example; a is opposed to the 
concept of the European defense community; he is generally found 
and finds himself, for one reason or another, in cemacties to all ms ote 
which would generally eee to the integration of Europe and Ger- 
many’s association with it. Yet, I think, he is very definitely pro- 
western rather than pro- aks rn in his general philosophy. 

I see a great deal of Mr. Schumacher. I think I see more of Mr. 
Schumacher than any other political leader, outside of the Chancelor 
himself, 


PERSONAL INTEGRITY AND PATRIOTISM OF DR. SCHUMACHER 


He is a very patriotic man. I should characterize him as being 
quite a Nationalist, even though he is a Socialist. 
The CHatrMan. Let me interrupt vou right there 


~OSO3-——52————6 
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Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. In his personal life is he honest? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sincere? 

Mr. McCuoy. Oh, ves; definitely 

The Cuarrman. And all that sort of thing? 

Mr. McCroy. No question about it, upright. 

The CHarrmMan. Was he in the German Army? 

Mr. McCroy. In the First World War. 

The CuarrmMan. Not in World War IL? 

Mr. McCuoy. No; he was in a concentration camp in the Second 
World War. 

The CuarrmMan. Who put him in there? 

Mr. McCoy. Hitler. 

The CHatrMan. Hitler? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. He was one of the first victims of Hitler’s 
persecution. 

The CuarrmMan. Good for Mr. Schumacher. All right. 

Mr. McCuoy. He is a man of culture, and he is, I think I can say 
without being an expert—I should say his health is very precarious. 
He is a man who is definitely in pain a good part of the time. 

The CuarrMan. What is his business? Is he a lawyer, a doctor, 
or what is he? 


DR. SCHUMACHER’S PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. McCuoy. I think his early training was as a lawyer, but he has 
been a politician all his life, and takes great pride in the fact that he is 
a politician. 

Senator Topry. Like some Senators. 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes; he says he cannot do anything but politics. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from New Hampshire can speak with 
authority on that subject. 

Senator Tosry. | know some lawyers who are politicians and 
Senators, too. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION PENDING BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. McCoy. Now, on this matter, Senator Wiley, that you spoke 
of, on the constitutional question, Mr. Schumacher and the SPD 
attempted to interfere with the signature of the agreement that you 
have before you. They sought an injunction before the constitutional 
court. That was thrown out. 

Now, I see that President Heuss is putting before the constitutional 
court the questions as to whether or not these documents require a 
two-thirds vote of the Bundestag, on the one hand, and whether they 
require, and in what respect they do require, a vote of both houses, 
Bundesrat as well as the Bundestag. 

I have naturally taken into account this constitutional question. 
[ have talked to the Chancellor a good bit about it, and I think he 
feels quite confident about the outcome of that decision. I do not 
know that anyone can ever be confident about a court’s decision; I, 
being a lawyer, am somewhat hesitant to guarantee a decision, but 
| would imagine from at least my knowledge of the subject, which is 
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not very profound, that certainly a very good argument can be made 
in favor of the Chancellor’s position. 

Does that answer your question, Senator Wiley’ 

Senator Witey. Well, in part it does. The point I am getting at 
is that, up to date, Schumacher is against everything that the Com- 
munists are against, vet he is not a Communist, so the story goes, and 
he is a strict Nationalist. 


SCHUMACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD CONVENTION 


The real problem arises, I suppose, that if in 1953 he comes into 
power, assuming that Adenauer’s position will be sustained and he 
ean get this Bonn agreement properly ratified, Schumacher savs that 
he will immediately violate or set aside such an agreement. I think 
we should hs ave your judgment on the potentialities of that situation. 

Mr. McCroy. I notice that he has made some statements recent tly 
which rather indicate that he might attempt to oppose the implemen- 
tation of these agreements, but ] have examined them very carefully, 
and I blieve that all he said was that he opposes ratification; I think 
that he is asking for revision, and | believe that Schmacher is a good 
enough Democrat, enough of a Democrat, not to hold to a line which 
which would result in a repudiation of a solemnly entered into treaty 
or agreement approved by the Cabinet, signed by the Chancellor, and 
ratified by a freely elected parliament. 

I think that even he would not go so far as to repudiate such an 
agreement, and I am quite sure that there are many elements in the 
Social Democratic Party that certainly would not countenance such 
action. 

I have talked to a good many of the leaders in the Social Democratic 
Party, and none of them have told me that they would go that far. 


CONTACT BETWEEN COMMISSIONER M’CLOY AND 
DR. SCHUMACHER 


Senator Toney. Mr. Commissioner, with reference to Mr. Schu- 
macher, there have been some times when you and he would be alone 
together across a table? 

Mr. McCoy. Frequently. 

Senator Topry. And you felt you were talking with the man 
himself? 

Mr. McCtoy. Oh, frequently. I see him frequently, and I am on 
good terms with him, in terms of seeing him and discussing matters of 
common interest. 

The CHarrMan. Does he live in Bonn? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; he lives in Bonn. He is not a Rhinelander by 
birth, but he lives in Bonn. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF WEST GERMANY 


Well, as I was saying, the political structure of the country, | think, 
is firmly attached to the democratic concept. 

The Bundestag is showing definite signs of political maturity. 
Their debates are very frequently of a very high order. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION IN WEST GERMANY 


As to the economic situation in Germany, I think any of you 
gentlemen who have been there can testify to the remarkable progress 
that has taken place in that field. With the aid of the United States, 
and with the industry of the German people, very large advances 
indeed have been made to repair the devastation of war. 

The great cities of Western Germany are becoming rebuilt, pro- 
duction in Germany is 140 percent, 140-odd percent of what it was 
in 1936; exports are now beyond the $4,000,000,000 a year figure, and 
the dollar gap has been closing. 

Now, while Germany, like other European countries, will certainly 
require some economic aid in order to make its full contribution to 
defense, economic aid has been on a diminishing scale as the recovery 
has proceeded. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SOCIAL COMMUNITY 


Another element, I think, that can give you satisfaction in Germany 
is the general consolidation of the social community, from the moral 
devastation that took place just after the war, at the close of the war, 
where the youth, for example, in Germany, were wandering around 
frustrated, disillusioned, and heimatlos or homeless, many of them on 
the highways, to the present time when provision has been made for 
the youth, educational facilities have been restored, universities have 
been, in large part, rebuilt, vocational schools have been established, 
recreational facilities, as ] Say, have been revived, all sorts of com- 
munity activity has been established, largely with the help of Ameri- 
can aid, 

U. S. AID AND COUNTERPART FUNDS 


American aid stimulated this, and the use of American counterpart 
in this field, | think, was just as productive, if not more so, than it 
was in the restoration of the economic condition of the country, and 
it came none too soon because the organization and the vigor of the 
Soviets had taken care of or they were attempting to take care of, 
the Communist youth, the youth in East Germany, and they were 
infiltrating over into West Germany, and making some inroads 
amongst these wandering youths, and | believe that the program we 
have put into effeet, which was augmented and supplemented by the 
Germans themselves, has brought that to a definite stop. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I think that the work that we did in connection with, for example, 
the student exchanges, the number of students we sent to the United 
States, and who came over here and took brief courses and then came 
back to Germany, had a very profound influence on the youth in 
Germany. 

Senator FutBricur. How many did you send over? 

Mr. McCroy. We have sent over three thousand-odd. 

Senator FuLsricutr. How did vou pay for that? 

Mr. McCoy. We paid for it out of counterpart and dollar appro- 
priations which were given to us. 

Senator Futsricut. Is it through or are you going to continue it? 
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Mr. McCoy. No; we are continuing it. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, | agree with you. I met a lot of those 
Germans over here. 

Mr. McCuoy. It was a very successful program. 


U. S. INFORMATION CENTERS IN WEST GERMANY 


Another successful program are the information centers we have 
over there, the so-called Amerika Hauser 

Fourteen million Germans atte ‘nd those houses, go to those houses 
each year, and they are not propaganda places at all. They are 


simply libraries, places where they have recreational facilities, a 
great deal of information aa the United States; and the curiosity 
about the United States, of course, in Germany is profound. They 


are extremely popular. 

We are getting requests from every community to put them up, 
and if we attempt to take one down there is a tremendous protest 
every time we do, although we have had to economize and shorten 
some of our plans. 

The work we did on the textbooks pardon me, Senator. . 

Senator Futsricnut. | ask this question because the appropria- 
tions in this field are up for discussion before the subcommittee right 
now, a not for vour particular program, but similar ones. 


Mr. McCoy. | think it is. 


DOLLAR EXPENDITURE ON STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Senator Futspricnar. | do not think the Senate has quite appre- 
ciated the importance of it.. Roughly, how much would you estimate 
was spent on those 3,000 students? I am talking now about dollars. 

Mr. McCoy. I do not have that figure with me. However, we 
are spending $5 million on all types of exchanges, including the 
students. 

Senator FuLtbricur. Over what period? 

Mr. McCoy. That is over a period of a year. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, compared to the other expenses in this 
field, would you not say that that is of a more fundamental be —_— 
At least don’t you think you can assess it more clearly, as well ¢ 
justify it? 

Mr. McC oy. J think it is one of the finest things we are doing. I 
do not know that | would put it at the top of the list—I think of it in 
conjunction, for example, with the work we did on textbooks, and, of 
course, we used deutschemark in connection with that, but the work 
we did in the establishment of vocational schools, the provision of 
recreational facilities, they are all of an order, and all have had a very 
definite influence in molding the German youth into a stabilized form. 

Senator Futsricur. | wanted you to emphasize it because it has 
been extremely difficult to get adequ ite support for such programs in 
our Congress, and most of our witnesses are too inclined to stress 
attention to the military and therefore neglect this side. | think this 
is a good opportunity for you to emphasize the importance of it. 

Mr. McCoy. I am very glad you feel that way, Senator. 

In the requests that I made yesterday before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I asked for $16,700,000. Of that over $10 million I 
asked to be put in this particular field. 
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Senator Futsricut. Good. 

Mr. McCuoy. Because I felt it was the most important thing in the 
face of this enormous propaganda barrage that you get from the east. 

It is, as you point out, just as important to the consolidation of 
Germany in the west to have something to repel or something to set 
against this tremendous wind that comes from the east incessantly, 
during all hours of the day and night, In all sorts of forms—it is just 
as necessary to have that as it is to have troops there, because, although 
they discount the Communist propaganda, they have to have some- 
thing around which to center themselves, so that they can with faith 
deny, let us say, the potato bug calumny or the germ warfare propa- 
ganda which comes in such tremendous weight from the east zones. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE PROGRAM AND WEST GERMAN YOUTH 


Senator Futsriegnr. And these 3,000 young Germans, by and 
large, are wey effective in 

Mr. Met "LOY. They are very cood. 

Senator Futsricgur (continuing). Countering that propaganda, 
are they not? 

Mr. MeCroy. Oh, they are excellent; they are excellent. 

Senator Futsrieur. And the Germans will believe them, will they 
not, when they will not believe an American who said the same thing? 

Mr. MeCioy. They would not believe us—oh, yes; and almost 
invariably they come back very enthusiastic, and they gather a little 
group around them. They organize themse Ives in groups in Germany 
after they get back, and they are a very important element. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 


One other thing—I have spoken about the German youth; I think 
| also ought to say something about the activity of the German 
women. I think we can take a good bit of satisfaction in the develop- 
ment of women’s organization in Germany. 

The old traditional attitude of the German hausfrau, completely 
isolated from politics, I think, rapidly going. There are 37—38 
women in the German Bundestag today. 

The CuairmMan. West German? 

Mr. McCrioy. West German, yes. They are much more active 
than they have ever been before. 

We have helped, I think, and found very great response among the 
women in these parent-teacher movements that we have started, 
which is, | think, something which has tended to libe ralize ( rerman 
education; and the activity and the vigor of the women’s organiza- 
tions, together with the youth, I think is having a very good effect. 

There are lots of things that they can still do, and they still, I think, 
are much more reluctant than our women are to move into public 
affairs, but certainly as compared with the old traditional attitudes, 
| think that vou can see great progress there. 


GERMAN EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
The CHarrMan. Let me ask you, if you will pardon me for inter- 


rupting, Senator, if the students who come over here and go back 
with such good impressions, are not still Germans? 
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Mr. McCoy. Oh, yes, they are entirely Germans. 

The Cuarrman. Although they advocate changing their institutions 
over there so that they are somewhat in conformity with ours, they 
still are at heart Germans, aren’t they? 

Mr. McCoy. There is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. You cannot get the German out of them 
the American in, can you? 

Senator Tonry. Well, it is bred in the bone 

Mr. McCoy. Of course. 

The CHarrman. | thought they were, inasmuch 
over there, and their parents were Germans 


and put 


as thev were orn 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Mr. McCioy. Now, I have spoken about the weight of the Com 
munist propaganda, and it moves, of course, in every form. It is a 
blandishment at one time, and it is a threat the next 

The recent barassments in Berlin are an indication of the threat 
technique. Recently the propaganda that is flooding the west, West 
Germany, is mainly directed against the United States, and the vit 
perative character, the vilifving nature of it really is astounding. It 
seems to be more and more directed toward us. 

It reached its highest form just before the signature of these con- 
ventions, and I suppose it will be intensified and continue to be in- 
tensified up until the ratification. 

The rumors of the maneuvers of the Soviet forces in Kast Germany, 
kidnappings, the harassments, as I say, in Berlin, as well as a constant 
blast, sort of an insistent sirocco coming from the east 

The CHarrMan. What’s a sirocco? 

Mr. McCrioy. A dry wind; a hot wind. 

The CHarrMAN. You are not speaking of Washington, 

(There was discussion off the record. 


Mr. McCoy. I amsorry to have given you gentlemen (that opening 


are you? 


TERMINATING THE OCCUPATION 


All this points to the necessity of our maintaining, in our judgment, 
a solid position in Germany, and alining as promptly as we can the 
western Germans with Europe. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. McCuoy. | think, as Secretary Acheson said here the other 
day, we are coming to the point where there is not much sense in 
continuing an occupation. You arrive at the point of dimmishing 
returns. 

There was a time when we did everything in Germany. When we 
first moved in there, the place was a shambles. ‘There was no govern- 
ment, and from cleaning up the streets and burying the dead to gov- 
erning the country, we did everything. 

Today, and as a result of the steps we have taken over the years, 
more and more authority has been given back to the Germans. They 
have shown that they are capable of exercising that authority, and 
now we are at a point where I feel that an occupation no longer serves 
our fundamental interests. 

Occupied peoples cannot be free peoples, in the last analysis; and 
these agreements are intended to restore to the Germans their sover- 
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eignty, except for these reservations that we unfortunately have to 
make by reason of the international situation in respect to Berlin and 
the security of our troops, but apart from that, we are giving back to 
these very vigorous and active people their right to control their own 
affairs 

NEUTRAL AREA OF GERMANY 


As I say, I think that is a timely step, and that further insistence 
upon occupation is not to our own advantage 

Some people would feel that the thing to do is to create a great 
neutral area of Germany. I believe, and I think most Germans feel, 
that that e rather fantastic concept. The idea that people of this 
energy and industry could be neutral or an unpositive force in the 
middle of Europe is really unthinkable. 

I believe that that would be only another form for domination on 
the part of the Soviets; that before verv long, if such a vacuum were 
attempted to be created, you would find the Soviet domination taking 
place there, just as you saw in Czechoslovakia and the other satellite 
countries. 

The CHarrMan. Is it not also true that if they tried to have a 
neutral zone there it would be a hothouse of 

Mr. McC oy. Intrigue. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Intrigue, actuated by a desire to 
stir up something? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. And wouldn’t there be agitation to take sides and 
raise the devil? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think all Europe would be kept off balance and 
astir if that were the case. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, before he leaves this propa- 
ganda field, | would like to ask a couple of questions for clarification. 


PUBLICITY MEDIA 


On page 3 of your statement, Mr. Commissioner, you make the 
statement that 1,000 newspapers and the decentralized radio stations 
of the Federal Republic are free and speak out freely and actively 
on all issues. 

What proportion of the publicity media is this section that you 
mention, that is, 1,000 newspapers and decentralized radio stations? 

Mr. McCoy. That is practically everything in western Germany. 

Senator GitLerre. There is no segment of the publicity media that 
is prohibited from expressing itself? 

Mr. MecCioy. No. We have Communist newspapers in West 
Germany, as well, but the figure that I have given you here represents, 
in general, the entire 

Senator GILLerre. Press. 

Mr. McCoy. Press and radio media in West Germany. 

Senator GitLeTre. Well, there is substantially, then, one news- 
paper to 55,000 people. Is that a customary proportion over there 
for publications of that kind? 

Mr. McCoy. I think that is right, is it not—I think that is right. 
That is normal for Germany. 
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W Senator Gitterre. Then are you intending to say that in the West 
German Republic, any and all of the newspapers and decentralized 
radio stations are free? 

Mr. McCuoy. That is right. 

Senator GILLeTe. You were not trying to limit it? 

Mr. MeCuoy. No, no; they are all free. 


DECENTRALIZED RADIO STATIONS 


Senator Gitterre. What do you mean by decentralized radio 
stations? 

Mr. McCoy. I mean not nationally controlled radio stations 
There will be a radio station in Munich, and there is a radio station in 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg Baden. They are not controlled by the 
Government. 

Senator GILLETTE. They are privately controlled? 

Mr. McCrioy. Some of them are publicly owned and some are 
not; but they are not nationally owned. 


WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Senator Gitterre. Do you have a radio station that is Govern- 
ment-owned and controlled and carries governmental official propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. McCioy. Wehave. You are talking about the United States? 

Senator Gitterre. | am talking about the West German Republic 

Mr. McCroy. The West Germans have radio stations which are in 
some cases licensed by the Laender, which is equivalent to our States, 
or with a combination of private and Laender control, and that is the 
normal type of radio station that you have in Germany 

We have a radio, one radio station, that we operate, for example, in 
Berlin. That is entirely a Government-operated radio station, but 
that is one which we support. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, the purpose of my question was to try to 
clear up in my mind how effective the machinery was for propaganda 
or information, rather, of the kind that we want to put out. 

Do you know how many broadcasting stations there are of these 
decentralized programs? 

Mr. McCoy. There are six networks in Western Germany 


RECEIVING SETS IN WEST GERMANY 


Senator GILLETTE. Do you have any information, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, as to the number of receiving sets that the people would have to 
receive this propaganda? 

Mr. McCrioy. Mr. Stone tells me he thinks that figure is over 
10,000,000. 

Senator GILLETTE. 10 million? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator Giuterre. That would be about one set for each five people 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 
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GERMAN NEWSPAPERS 


Senator Giutterre. Well, that is not so bad; but the newspaper 
situation 

Mr. McCuoy. They are very radio-minded people. They have 
not got television yet, but they are very radio-minded. 

Senator Gituerre. It would seem that the press was very inade- 
quate to reach the people for that sort of information. 

Mr. McCuoy. Well, there is a newspaper in every community. 
Bear in mind that is a relatively small country. I think that a 
thousand newspapers for Germany is a pretty good coverage. 

Senator. Futsricur. Are they daily newspapers? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. Senator, we only have about 1,800 or 1,900 
dailies here. 

Senator Gitterrse. He did not differentiate between dailies and 
weeklies or biweekly. He just said a thousand newspapers. 

Mr. McCuoy. Well, I am sure you will find that our coverage in 
Germany, I am quite clear that the coverage in Germany, is even 
greater than it is in the United States. 

Senator Gituterre. Well, that is very welcome news. 

Mr. McCtoy. It also surprises me to see how a newspaper there 
can support itself on a small circulation, as it frequently does. It is 
a very ac tive press, very vigorous. 

They are entirely free; they criticize the Government very sharply. 
They criticize us. 1 sometimes think they overdo it a little bit, but 
there is no suggestion of any suppression. 

I would say it is a very good press there, although it is still some- 
what immature, because they have not had as good foreign coverage 
as I think they should. 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


Senator Toney. Mr. Commissioner, do most of the German people 
have radio receivers in their homes? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Toney. Are there any restrictions about that? 

Mr. McCoy. No. 


NEWSPRINT 


Senator Fu_nricur. Where do they get their newsprint? 

Mr. McCuioy. They get their newsprint from Scandinavia; they 
get some from Canada, a little from Canada; they get some from 
the 

Senator FuLsrienr. Is it in short supply? 

Mr. McCioy. Hard to get, yes. But the situation seems to be 
easing somewhat. 

Senator Futsricur. What do they have to pay for it, do you know? 

Mr. McCoy. The current price is around $160 for a metric ton. 

Senator Fu_priautr. As against $126 here? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. The $126 is for a short ton. So the news- 
papers are small. You do not find Sunday newspapers of the size 
that vou have here. 
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COMMUNIST SUBSIDIES 


Senator Futsricut. Does the Communist Party subsidize many 
of those papers,? 

Mr. McCuioy. Yes. Such Communist papers as exist in West 
Germany are certainly subsidized to some extent. None of them are 
very vigorous; none of the Communist newspapers are very vigorous. 

Senator Funsricur. Do you think the Russian Communists make 
a contribution to that subsidy? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator Futsrient. Does the Government have no way of pre- 
venting that? 

Mr. McC oy. It is all done very surreptitiously, and is very difficult 
to control, but the Communist papers are not a serious influence in 
West Germany. 

We have suppressed them from time to time—when they have 
really advocated violence or something such as that, but we let them 
appear. 

DIE NEUE ZEITUNG 


Senator Futsricur. How about our newspaper in Berlin? 

Mr. McCuoy. We have—you mean the American newspaper? 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 

Mr. McCuoy. We have Die Neue Zeitung which is, I think, an 
excellent newspaper. 

It appears not only in Berlin, but in Frankfurt and Bavaria, and it 
attempts to give a very objective statement of the news. I should 
say that it has become what is known as the second newspaper in 
Germany. 

A great many Germans read it to get the information not only 
about the United States but about the world, generally. We have a 
little better arrangement regarding newsprint so we can make a 
bigger newspaper than the local Germans can. 

Senator Futsricut. | had heard very good reports on that paper, 
and I wondered what your opinion was. 

Mr. McCuoy. It is a very fine medium. 

Senator Futsriaut. I know that one of the editors there is a man 
of great experience, a man named Fodor. Did you ever meet him? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes, I know him. 

Senator FuLtpricut. He understands that part of the world very 
well. 

CIRCULATION OF DIE NEUE ZEITUNG 


Mr. McCoy. The circulation is over 200,000. 

Senator Fu.sricur. 200,000, in Berlin? 

Mr. McCuoy. No, that is the total circulation. That is a very 
good circulation for a newspaper in. Germany; and we print it. This 
is an American newspaper and is supported by the United States. 

Senator Fu.srient. Is it self-supporting or not? 

Mr. McCroy. It is not entirely self-supporting. 

Senator Futpriautr. You have no idea of discontinuing it? 

Mr. McCoy. No. I have asked for the continuance of it, and I 
think it is a very important thing to continue. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF DIE NEUE ZEITUNG 


Senator Witty. What is the subscription rate of Die Neue Zeitung? 

Mr. McCuoy. 15 pfennigs an issue. 

Senator Wiiry. A year’ 

Mr. McCoy. 15 pfennigs an issue. 

Senator Witry. No, the other rate, how much is it a year? 

Mr. McCoy. I cannot tell you how much it is a veat 

The Cuarrman. You can multiply that. 

Mr. McCioy. We can probably give it to them cheaper than that 

I cannot tell you; I can get it for you. If you will subseribe we 
will be glad to have your subscription. [The annual subscription rate 
is DM. 46.80.] 


FREEDOM OF RADIO STATIONS 


Senator HickeNLOorER. Mr. Commissioner, did 1 understand you 
to say that the radio stations are free in Germany”? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Do they have the right to comment edi 
torially on local issues? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Political candidates? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Then thay have infinitely more freedom 
than the radio stations have in this country, which would seem to 
be 

Mr. McCoy. You know more about that than I do, Senator. 

Senator HickenLtoorer. | think everyone in this country knows 
that a radio station in this country has to be so careful that it will 
not be accused of taking sides on any issue, and thereby endangering 
the station’s license. If the radio stations in Germany are completely 
free to comment and take sides on political issues, they would seem to 
enjoy a vast degree of freedom not enjoyed by the people here. 

Senator Wiitry. That will bring the general back. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. May | just get this point clear in my own 
mind? It would be an interestimg situation, and | am not advocating 
controlling them at all, but 

Mr. McCoy. When we were in greater control of the situation 
than we are now, we insisted upon an utterly nonpartisan radio 
station, and the Germans have continued with that policy. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I understood you to say that the radio 
stations are free to editorialize 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HickBNLOOPER (continuing). As the newspapers would 
on political issues and things of that kind on their own responsibility. 
[ insist that the radio stations in this country do not have the right 
to do that unless they want the-sword of Damocles to fall on their 
necks if they happen to criticize the wrong issues. 

Mr. McCoy. I do not thmk—lI do not want to give the impression 
that the radios are entirely partisan; they are not. They are run by 
boards so that there is a means by which the other side can be heard 
and its case presented if representation is made. 

Senator Torry. Mr. Commissioner, | think the reason for Senator 
Wiley’s interest in that paper is because it has a daily column in that 
paper on advice to newlyweds. 
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NEGOTIATION OF CONVENTIONS 


Mr. McCoy. I would like to say a word, if I might, about the 
conduct of these negotiations that have resulted in the documents 
that you have before vou. 

I think they were rather remarkable. They have been going on for 
about a year. 

We have in Germany the site of the High Commission, which is up 
across the Rhine, at the so-called Petersberg. It is interest ing that—— 

The CuarrMan. Across from Bonn, you mean? 

Mr. McCioy. Across from Bonn, on the hillside by the Drachen- 
fels; and it was there that Chamberlain stayed at the time of his 
conference at Bad Godesberg with Hitler. That was the site. 

We determined, when we commenced those negotiations, that we 
would get off that Olympian seat, so we came down to the level of the 
river and conducted our negotiations in a different atmosphere, around 
the table with French, British, German, and American interests. 

The Chancelor himself in large part negotiated with us on these 
negotiations, and as I say they covered a period of a year. 

I have seen this suggested by someone in Germany—it was not Herr 
Schumacher—that these were a diktat or dictation. Well, of course, 
that is nonsense. It was a poor way to put any dictation through to 
talk about it for a year, and [ think all responsible opinion in Ge ‘rmany 
recognizes that this was a free negotiation. 


FREEDOM OF NEGOTIATION 


Nor did it represent an attempt to buy German support. It was a 
free act of the German negotiators, with a great deal of give and take, 
compromises here and there, and I think a rather thrilling negotiation, 
because in spite of the fact that all these interests center, as they do 
so passionately in Germany, the French interest, the British interest, 
the American interest, the German interest, with all the conflicts that 
are involved in the naturally contentious character of the Germans, 
together with this overpowering influence from the East, still these 
agreements were worked out, very complex, very difficult. 

We were liquidating an occupation of a very large character, we 
were taking care of large numbers of troops and the ir dependents and 
their responsibilities; at the same time, we were creating an alliance, 
and doing all that we could to reach a peace treaty, considering the 
international situation, and if these documents look a bit complicated 
to vou, | think vou have got to realize What a large venture it was that 
we were liquidating and what a new concept we ee moving toward. 

Sut the fact that with all of these issues and the sharpness of those 
issues we were able to reach an agreement wit our French and 
British and German colleagues, I think is something of an indication 
of how Europe can get together and work, no matter how difficult the 
problems, if they really apply themselves to it. 


RESURGENCE OF NAZISM 


Senator SmirH. Mr. MeCloyv, do you feel that these agreements, 
when they are executed, will tend to calm down the upsurge of the old 
Nazi points of view? 
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Mr. McCuoy. I think so. I firmly believe that with the funda- 
mental non-Nazi attitudes which exist today in Germany, and when 
they are buttressed by a closer association of the Germans with the 
free peoples of the West, the influence of the Nazis will decrease rather 
than increase. 

NAZI COLLAPSE IN WORLD WAR II 


The CHarrmMan. On that point, do the Germans recognize what a 
tremendous collapse the Nazis had in the war, and the destruction 
and deaths 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

The CHaArRMAN (continuing). And the ravishment of Germany 
and the devastations? Do those affect them? 


DISCREDITING OF HITLER 


Mr. McCuoy. Yes, I think they do. The defeat, the utter dis- 
credit, that has attached to Hitler’s name, perhaps because of the 
defeat—they might have had a different attitude if he won, but he 
was defeated—and the ruin that was all done by the Nazis, and the 
demoralization that their persecutions created, although it is hard 
to get a German to admit it openly—although many do. It is not 
too easy to beat your breast and say, “I am a wretched creature,” 
but fundamentally I think that they are ashamed of the Nazi per- 
secutions. 

RESTITUTION FOR PERSECUTION 


Now, that may not go for so many of the activist Nazis, but | 
am talking about the great body of the middle groups. That is a 
blot, and I think if you will look at these agreements and see what 
has been done in the way of commitments in regard to restitution, 
you will be impressed. 

Of course, you cannot ever entirely restitute, restore, the damage 
that was caused by these persecutions—that is impossible. But an 
honest effort is being made by these agreements and in these agree- 
ments to take care of that problem. 

The provisions on internal restitution, the provisions on external 
restitution, the provisions for repaying the damages to the persecutees 
which are all spelled out in here, and I am glad to say that the Ger- 
mans have, in general, now extended to all of Germany the laws that 
we had in the United States zone for restitution, and ours were 
clearly the most liberal so far as the restitutees and the persecutees 
were concerned. And the way they have handled in the Laender, the 
so-called successor organizations, the organizations that were erected 
to take care of the damage that was done to the people who are dead, 
the JRSO and, perhaps, as you have seen in the newspapers, the 
recent effort of the Chancelor and the Federal Government, in spite 
of the very tight budget indeed to deal with the problem of some 
recompense to Israel, I think is all indicative of the sense of obliga- 
tion, and I believe that the Federal Government should only be com- 
mended for the provisions that we have. 

[ think they certainly should have done it, and it certainly falls 
far short of complete compensation, but it is an earnest, it is an 
indication of their good will. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Commis- 
sioner about a matter that I would like to touch on before we get 
out of here at 12 o’clock, and to advert to the subject that was touched 
on a while ago? 

NEW YORK TIMES NEWS RELEASE 


Have you seen, Mr. Commissioner, the story in this morning’s New 
York Times by Drew Middleton from Bonn? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HickeENLoopEr. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to have the 
article of Drew Middleton’s contained in this morning’s New York 
Times put in the record at this point, if I may. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I would like to have it put in for reference, 
and therefore I shall not read it in full. 

(The newspaper article by Drew Middleton is as follows:) 

[From the New York Times, June 12, 19 


t 


BotH Bonn Hovusres ReEBurr ADENAUER—CHANCELOR ENCOUNTERS Mor} 
BARRIERS TO EARLY APPROVAL oF AccorRDs WitH ALLIES 


(By Drew Middleton, special to the New York Times. 


30NN, Germany, June 11.—Chancelor Konrad Adenauer’s campaign to win 
early ratification of the treaty system binding a rearmed West Germany to the 
Atlantie defense program received two serious set-backs today and the basie 
provisions of the system were bitterly attacked by both the formal opposition 
and a member of Dr. Adenauer’s own party. 

The set-backs were a decision of the foreign-affairs committee of the upper 
house of the legislature to debate the entire treaty system instead of only portions 
of it, as the Chancelor had suggested, and a vote by the Council of Elders of tne 
lower house against limiting the ratification debate so that final approval could 
be obtained before the recess in mid-July. 

The attacks on the peace contract with the Western Allies and the European 
Defense Community Treaty came from Hans Bodensteiner, of the Christian 
Socialist Union, and Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Socialist leader. 


t 
} 
} 
i 


UPPER HOUSE REBUFFS ADENAUER 


Dr. Adenauer, pledged to an early completion of the treaty system had tried to 
convince the foreign affairs committee of the Bundesrat, or upper house, that t] 
Bundesrat did not have to ratify the entire Bonn contract and the European 
Defense Community Treaty 

Dr. Hans Elard, Minister-President of Bavaria and chairman of the foreigi 
affairs committee said the Bundesrat would decide that it must consider and vot 
on the complete text of both treaties. 

The committee’s rejection of Dr. Adenauer’s argument means a prolonged 
bate on the voluminous treaties in the upper as well as in the lower house of the 
Federal legislature 

The Council of Elders, which is composed of the party leaders in the Bundestag, 
r lower house, and which sets the agenda for the meetings of that house, listened 
o the Chancelor’s pleas for ratification ‘‘before the summer recess,’’ which begins 
in the middle of July 

The majority of the council members replied that no time limit could be im- 
posed on ratification and that the first reading would be in early July, after which 
the treaties would be referred to competent committees 

One of these committees, that dealing with defense, has not vet been formed 


1 
+} 
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DELAY UNTIL AUTUMN FEARED 


The press service of Dr. Adenaver’s Christian Democratic Union commented 
gloomily that as 4 result it was unlikely that the treaties could be ratified before 
the summer recess and that it was possible that the all-important second and third 
readings would not take place until September 
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F” In his criticism of the treaty system Herr Bodensteiner wrote in an article in 
Die Besinnung that the mistrust of Dr. Adenauer’s policy “‘is growing day bv day.” 

Herr Bodensteiner, a member of the Bavarian branch of the Chancelor’s party 
asserted there was ‘‘absolutely no basis” for Dr. Adenauer’s assertion that the al- 
liance with the West had no dangers for West Germany. 

He said there was the danger of the start of a preventive war by the Russians as 
a result of West German rearmament and urged the Germans to realize before it 
was too late that the Russians might try to reach a compromise with the Western 
Allies. 

In a radio broadcast Dr. Schumacher repeated the Socialists’ demand that the 
Federal Republie begin new negotiations with the Allies on a treaty that would 
revise and replace the Bonn contract. The Socialist leader said Dr. Adenauer had 
signed the treaties without knowing if the Allies intended to defend Germany as an 
equal partner. 

Meanwhile Dr. Theodor Heuss, West German President, asked the Federal 
Constitutional Court in Karlsrume for the expert opinion on whether ratification 
of the European defense treaty Was compatible with the Federal constitution and 
his duties tinder that constitution. 


Senator HicKENLOOPER. You have seen it, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. In the main it says that both parties in 
Germany, not only within Adenauer’s own party, as led by Herr 
Bodensteiner, who is the leader of Adenauer’s ‘ct party, but 
also the Schumacher group, have been loud in their condemnation of 
any speedy action on this treaty by Germany. It goes on io say 
that they are confused and in disagreement on whether or not they 
should consider the entire complex of iveaties or whether they can 
consider and pass on a portion of these treaties. In any eveni, the 
article states that the Germans are not going to be in any hurry to 
ratify these treaties. 

If this article is based upon sound observation, and if the predic- 
tions of Mr. Middleton prove to be reasonably true in their major 
particulars, it is a pretty serious situation, I think. 

In other words, we are being importuned to rush this thing through, 
here in the United States, while the Germans apparently are going 
to be very leisurely about it. They may even take two or three bites 
of the cherry before they get through if the contention prevails as 
set out in the article. 

I would be glad to have your comment on this article and what it 
means. 

COMMENTS ON NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE 


Mr. McCoy. I would not like to get into personalities about the 
correspondents in Germany, but you rather urge me to do it, and | 
would say that 

Senator HickeNLooper. Yes; [ do urge you. 

Mr. McC.oy. I would say that they rather tend to overemphasiz: 
the obstacles. 

Now, maybe Mr. Drew Middleton is right and maybe this is a 
deeply significant development that occurred yesterday, but I think 
I would rather take the reports that we get from the Government 
itself who feel that, of course, they have difficulties, they have a very 
severe opposition, and this is a very important step for them to take, 
but the Chancelor and his Cabinet have approved this, and they feel 
that it will be ratified. 
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SIMILAR NEWS ARTICLES 


| cannot help but recall—l am not speaking of Mr. Middleton now, 
but I cannot help but recall -similar articles which appeared, saying 
that there would be no chance of ratification in the German Bundestag 
of the Schuman plan. 

[ cannot help but recall that some articles also appeared in the 
United States which were telegraphed back to Bonn just before we 
signed, saying that we had reached a hopeless deadlock, and we would 
never be able to achieve a signature in time for the foreign ministers’ 
meeting. 

I think it is always news that deadlocks have occurred or difficulties 
have arisen. 

The CHatrMan. You are not speaking of the national convention, 
the Republican National Convention, are vou? 

Mr. MeCioy. No. 

Mr. Middleton is an experienced observer, and he has been in 
Germany a long time. 


WEST GERMAN LEGISLATURE DEBATI 


In reading that article this morning, there is nothing new in regard 
to Schumacher’s attitude. The other gentleman whose name is men- 
tioned there I never heard of. | do not know whether he is an im- 
portant element in Bavarian politics or not. I would be surprised 
if he were, but he may be. 

Senator HickENLOoopER. | think I said a moment ago that Herr 
Bodensteiner was the leader of the Bavarian branch. The article 
does not say that. He is a member of the Bavarian branch of the 
(hancelor’s party, but the article does not sav that 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator HicKeENLOoPER. Here is a significant part of the article by 
this correspondent. I will read two short paragraphs 


Che committee’s 
that is the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Bundesrat 


rejection of Dr. Adenauer’s argument means a prolonged debate on the voluminous 
treaties in the upper as well as in the lower House of the Federal Legislature 

The Council of Elders, which is composed of the party leaders in the Bundestag, 
or lower house, and which sets the agenda for meetings of that house, listened to 
he Chancelor’s pleas for ratification ‘before the summer recess,” 
the middle of July. 

The majority of the council members replied that no time limit could be imposed 
on ratification and that the first reading would be in early July, after which the 
treaties would be referred to competent committees. 


which begins in 


Now then, the article goes on and says that there is a serious 
dispute that is going to be discussed at length as to whether or not 
they should all be considered practically as one document, or whether 
ihey can approve some and disapprove other parts of this complex 
of treaties and protocols, and so on, which affect them. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION ON DEBATE 


Mr. McCoy. Well, I cannot really give you helpful judgment as 
to the contents of that article. 

All I can say is that 1 have gotten cables in the last 24 hours that 
indicate that everything seems to be going very well, from people 
who are in direct touch with the Cabinet and with the Chancelor. 

I really feel that vou cannot place, unfortunately you cannot place, 
too great emphasis or reliance on the day-to-day moves or reports 
of moves, political moves, in Bonn. 

Tomorrow you are just as apt as not to get a dispatch from—a 
perfectly - curate one—from Mr. Middleton, saving that everything 
is cleared, but whether there is a real basis for worry because of the 
dispatch which Mr. Middleton has sent in, I do not know. 

As I say, my contacts are with the Government and the responsible 
majorities in the Government. I do know what tremendous signifi- 
cance the ratification of these documents has to the German people 
and to the German Government at this time. 


U. S. RATIFICATION 


The prompt ratification on the part of the United States Senate 
would have a very profound effect. | think they are looking to the 
United States to see what we will do. They are having to take some 
very bold decisions in alining themselves as the ‘vy have, and I think if 
we could show to them that we are prepared to go through with this, 
as we have indicated by our signatures to this agreement, it would be 
a very beneficial thing, and a very helpful thing to the members of 
the Bundestag who have to determine whether or not they will ratify. 
L believe they will in spite of Mr. Middleton’s article today. 


SCHUMACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD CONVENTIONS 


Senator HickKENLOOPER. Senator Smith suggested a moment ago 
that Schumacher has been quoted (and [| do not have the quotation 
at the moment in the newspapers) as saying that he will denounce 
this if he gets into power. 

Mir. MeCroy. I do not think he said that. L have watched his 
quotations pretty carefully. 1 think his position is that he would 
argue for revision, but I do not think for repudiation. 

Senator HickENLOorER. I am sorry that I was talking from 
memory. 

Mr. McCoy. I may be wrong and your recollection may be better. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I have the recollection that he was quoted 
as using the word “denounce,” but I presume in an official diplomatic 
use that has only one meaning. 

Mr. McCrioy. But Mr. Schumacher is not in power. 

Senator HickENLooPER. That is true, he is not. But he said, if, 
as, and when, and he probably might be in power. 

Mr. MecCroy. But there will be no elections until August of 1953, 
and if you can tell me how that election can come out in Germany, 
you are a better judge of the political scene than | am. 
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BASIC ATTITUDE IN GERMANY TOWARD CONVENTION 


Senator HickeNLoorerR. | am not raising this question as an 
objection to this convention. I am merely raising the question in an 
attempt to examine the basic feeling in Germany about what the 
opposition is, and what we may expect by way of public reaction in 
Germany on these things. I am doing this because if we take this 
on we are marrying this situation for a long time—50 vears——and that 
is quite a long time. 

We could easily envisage a very serious situation if we tied ourselves 
up to a treaty here and then found out in the elections of 1953 or 3 
or 4 years later, that a completely left-wing crowd had gotten into 
power in Germany and denounced these treaties and walked out 
from under it. We would indeed have to think about what we would 
do. 


PROSPECTS OF GERMAN RENUNCIATION OF TREATIES 


Senator FuLBRiGHT. Will the Senator yield? 

That same thing might happen here. But I do not think it will. 
It is possible we might have a change in the Government. 

Could they argue that since there is an outside chance that a Repub- 
lican would come in they should not sign the treaty? I do not think 
that is an argument against our signing this treaty. Those are possi- 
bilities in any situation. 

Senator HickgNLoorer. | did not make the argument that a change 
in Government alone in Germany might repudiate the treaty. I made 
the suggestion, based upon Adenauer’s own alleged statement of 
denunciation, in which he served notice on us and the world that he 
would denounce the treaty if he came into power. 

Senator Winey. Schumacher, you mean? 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes, | mean Schumacher, not Adenauer 
Now, | may be wrong about that, but I think | have quite a cleat 
recollection of his being quoted as serving notice on us, and serving 
notice on Germany, that there would be a repudiation of the con- 
vention if he came into power. I think it possibly could be a serious 
situation, 

Mr. McCoy. You may be right in vour recollection. All I can 
say is I talked to one of the SPD leaders just before | came over here 
and I asked him what his attitude was. I could not talk to Mr. 
Schumacher because he was ill and not available; and this man said 
that “I will oppose ratification, but we are not saying that we will 
repudiate.”’ That is the best information I can give you. 

Senator GREEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST RESURGENCE OF GERMAN AGGRESSIVI 
MILITARISM 


Senator GreEN. Mr. McCloy, I think it would be very useful if you 
could summarize the arguments which are used in continental Eurepe 
and also to a certain extent in this country to allay the fears of those 
who, watching Germany’s rapid rise, are afraid it will become a great 
power again. 
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Mr. McCoy. Well, of course, the industrial recovery of Germany 
is very spectacular, and it has moved along so rapidly that I think it 
has given concern to a number of other countries as to whether they 
can keep pace with this recovery in Germany. 

I think that the fundamental fear is not that Germany should have 
an industrial rehabilitation, but what they would do—can they be 
trusted now or do we have to fear that they will go off on another 
adventure that will put Europe in turmoil again. 

Well, it is very difficult, in the light of past history, to give any 
cuaranties as to What the future history of Germany will be. But I 
feel, after 3 years’ close observance of the situation, that the combina- 
tion of the defeat of Germany, the combination of what I spoke about 
just a little while ago—the moral degradation that was involved in the 
Nazi persecutions, and the fact that the United States has so definitely 
indicated her interest in the European scene, the association of Ger- 
many with the other western countries, and the scheme by which they 
will be incorporated into the European Defense Community, give us 
sufficient assurance to enter into these agreements and to permit 
Germany to become a partner and make the military contribution that 
is envisaged. 

The fact that she will not have a national army of her own, that 
her supply system, her equipment system, her command system, will 
be wrapped up in the European concept, the general abhorrence that 
the people in Germany today have at the thought of any revival of 
militarism, all reinforce such assurance. The idea that Germany is 
anxious to rearm is not true; they are very reluctant to rearm, and if 
they rearm, even as a contingent in a European force, it will be done 
only as a matter of duty, according to their present temper and a 
matter of self-respect, because they feel that their freedom should not 
be defended solely by others. 


INDICATION OF DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


Those are the bases—those, together with the democratic develop- 
ments which I believe are pretty clear—those are the things that give 
me the feeling that democracy in Germany has now a better chance 
than it has had in, if not all German history, at least in modern 
German history, and a much better chance than it had at Weimar, 
and that does not mean that I do not think there will be attacks on 
the democratic order in Germany. 

I believe the winds will blow on this new house from both the right 
and the left and, from, perhaps, a combination of the two, but I think 
these roots are going down into the soil. As I see the number of 
devoted men and women in the political scene in Germany who give 
me indications that they are entirely sincere, entirely determined, and 
entirely courageous in their attitudes, I have the feeling that they 
will withstand those storms when they come. 

Senator Green. | know that the incorporation of German units 
into this united army was expected to allay the fear that she might 
rearm herself or be rearmed. I think it has allaved that fear. 

Mr. McCroy. I think it has. This concept of the European 
Defense Community was, of course, as you know a French concept, 
and there is no question that it was conceived, in large part, at least 
because of the fear that Germany, on her own, might be another 
threat. 
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It was also motivated by the instincts which so many people now 
have in Europe for a wider community, economic, political, as well 
as military, and if we can set this community up so that the Germans 
are depe ndent upon supplies and support from others, just as the other 
countries will be dependent, and if this association becomes firm the 
mere fact of the association, I think, will tend to alley the fears that 
you speak of. 

Senator GREEN. I see German newspapers from time to time that 
are sent to me marked, and there is one quotation that I would like 
to draw to your attention for your comments. It comes from the 
Christian Welt. That is an Adenauer paper, is it not? 


ARTICLE FROM CHRISTIAN WEL! 


Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. It is dated last December 27, and related to mak- 
ing the following offer to the Kremlin in the name of a United Europe: 

Continental Europe would break from the Atlantic pact if the Soviets agreed 
to withdraw their forces behind the Pripet Marshes and release not only the 
western zone of Germany but the whole of Eastern Europe into the European 
union. 

A Western Europe, standing on its own feet, and possessing its own powerful 
army can begin with a development of its colonial empire in Africa. Such a 
Europe, whatever the ties might be with America, could afford to carry out suel 
an independent policy because it will have the strength of a third power 

Now, since that is from a newspaper that supports the present 
administration, | wonder what your comment might _“ as to the 
extent of such ideas 

Mr. McCuoy. In the first place, that is not the Chancelor’s attitude. 
I do not think that is supported by his party. It is not his party 
newspaper. It has a very small circulation, and | do not know where 
that—did that appear in an editorial of that paper’ 

Senator GREEN. Yes: call it an editorial, an article 

Mr. McCroy. Well, vou can see all sorts of expressions, viewpoints 
in Germany. I| simply say that is not today the trend of German 
thinking. I think the trend of German thinking today wants to 
associate itself with the West, wants to associate itself particularly 
with the United States, and is not disposed to go off on a frolic of its 
own in another aggressive adventure, 


ATTITUDE OF FRANCE TOWARD ED<¢ 


Senator GREEN. Of course, France is far more directly concerned 
than we are? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. [ think we should be greatly guide 2 by her attitude, 
because if she can be reconciled into thinking there is less danger in 
having a United Europe than there is in neat pica as at present 
divided, I think that they are probably right, and it would have great 
weight with me, and no doubt it has with you. 

Mr. McCuoy. It does. 

I think, as the chairman indicated, to leave Germany suspended and 
unrelated, unassociated with the west, would really put the wind up 
in France and would keep all Europe on a nervous seat, and it would 
be a disastrous situation. 
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UNIFICATION 


Senator GreEN. Is there any general support of the policy of not 
burning the bridges with the east? 

Mr. McCroy. Oh, the Germans are very anxious not to burn their 
bridges with East Germany. They are very anxious to have unifica- 
tion of the entire country, and they are troubled about the future, 
and they are troubled about the effect that these agreements might 
have on the hope of unification. 

But they are determined—TI am speaking generally of the opinion 
in Germany—they are determined—that they will have unification 
only under free conditions. 

They have carefully considered and weighed, and are carefully con- 
sidering and weighing, what attitudes they should take toward unifi- 
cation, but one attitude they constantly discard, and that is to say 
unification at any price. 

When I was here the first dav of the hearings, one of the Senators 
asked about the attitude of the East Germans in regard to these 
agreements. Well, it is verv difficult to find out what the attitude of 
the East Germans is inasmuch as they are under the control and 
domination of the Soviets. 

But such indications as we have are—I think it is very significant 
such indications as we have are to the effect that the East Germans 
favor these negotiations, favor these agreements. 

Now, that is a somewhat hazardous statement to make, but we 
have been endeavoring to take polls—I think I had better not tell 
vou how we take them, but we have got some polls that indicate that 
the East Germans who are really under the iron hand, are very anxious 
to be out and be united, also take the position that they should be 
united only under free conditions. 


WESTERN GERMAN REARMAMENT 


Senator Green. Well, has not Dr. Adenauer himself said that he 
had reason to believe that Russia would not be opposed to planned 
rearmament of Western Germany? 

Mr. MeCroy. The last Russian note indicated that they were 
prepared to have a new German National Army. I do not remember 
the Chancelor’s statement that you just referred to. 

Senator Green. Well, [ thought it was a good’ idea to get these 
things cleared up. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. Thank you very much. 

Senator Futspricur. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrmMan. I was going to ask one, but you go ahead. 

Senator Futsricur. Is there any doubt in your mind about the 
Germans’ attitude toward ratification of the agreement signed at 
Paris? Will they sign them? 

Mr. McCroy. These are related; when I am speaking of ratifica- 
tion 

Senator Futsricut. You are speaking of both. 

Mr. McCroy (continuing). I am speaking of both, yes. 
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ARTICLE FROM CHRISTIAN WEL'1 


Senator Futsricur. Well, referring back to that statement of 
Mr. Adenauer’s, while we would not want him to be antagonistic, is 
not one of the objectives of this whole program to make Germany 
strong enough to be self-supporting, as well as an integrated and 
complete economic and political unity? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. I do not know what the statement of Dr. 
Adenauer 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. One he quoted from a newspaper. 

Mr. McCoy. He quoted from a newspaper? 

Senator Futspricntr. | do not feel that that article necessarily 
means that they are going to attack the west or engage in any ag- 
gressive enterprise. I interpret what he said to mean simply that if 
Russia withdrew from all of those satellite countries back into Russia, 
Europe, as a coordinated and unified political and economic sys- 
tem, would be able to stand on its own feet, and would not neces- 
sarily be dependent upon any further support from this country. 
That is part of our objective, is 1t not? 

Mr. MeCroy. Well, perhaps I misunderstood the article. I 
thought it indicated sort of an adventure, a military adventure, in 
Africa, and then, perhaps, to the east. 

Senator Futsricur. | did not understand it that way. The author 
merely thought that Africa offered some opportunity for economic 
development which would support the industrial complex in Europe 
itself. 

Mr. MecCroy. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. What | was coming to is that really what they 
are going through is an effort to unify in the same or similar way that 
we did in 1787, was it not? 


Mr. MeCrioy. That is right. 


COLONIAL U. S. AND WEST GERMANY TODAY 


Senator Futrriaur. And you are going to get all kinds of expres- 
sions from people, just as we had from Patrick Henry when he opposed 
our union of states. Schumacher does not believe in the EDC. He 
isa patriot. But he is still opposed to the EDC 

You had people from Delaware opposing our union of States right 
down to the last minute, until it was agreed to give them equal 
representation in the Senate. It seems to me that these problems in 
West Germany are very similar. They have to be worked out in a 
spirit of compromise, do they not? 

Mr. McCuroy. | certainly agree, and I think that they are on the 
right path. 

I think, as I said, these negotiatiens that we have just concluded 
indicated how vou can mold some of the iron of these issues if vou get 
around the table and apply your energy 


ARGUMENTS FOR RATIFICATION 


Senator Futericur. It is your view that if we ratify the agreement 
it will be an encouragement to that group that wishes to go forward 
with this unification? 
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Mr. McCoy. Very strongly for that. 

Senator Futsricur. | cannot see what advantage we would have 
by holding back and not ratifying. 

Mr. McCuoy. I think it would be very unfortunate if we did. 

Senator Futspricut. If we ratify andethey do not for any reason 
because they do not happen to have sufficient wisdom, I do not see 
where we are much worse off. We are not taking any great chance, 
are we? 

Mr. McCioy. We are not bound 

Senator Futsricutr. That is what I mean. 1 do not see any force 
to the argument that we ought to stand off and wait until they act 
because they are the people who are taking the big risk. 

Mr. McCoy. Certainly they are the ones taking the real commnt- 
ments. 

Senator Futsricutr. And anything we can do to encourage the 
group which Adenauer represents, as opposed to Schumacher, would 
seem to me the only sensible course. 

Mr. MeCuoy. I agree with that heartily. 

Senator Futsricut. The fact that there occurs in the press state- 
ments oppose ‘d to this is no reason to be dise ouraged, because that was 
certainly true in our case where we had ple uty of people in this coun- 
try who opposed the ratification of the Constitution. I would think 
that it creates quite a close analogy as to what they are trying to 
accomplish, dop’t you think so? 

Mr. MeC oy. | think it is, and I think it is a very interesting and 
very helpful exposition. 

Senator Futspricut. If they are successful, ‘it would seem to me 
that there is good reason to believe that they Sou | then develop along 


democratic lines similar to this country, although not exactly. 
Mr. McCoy. Yes, I agree. 


BAVARIA 


The Cuarrman. Mr. McCloy, I may be off this immediate matter, 
but Bavaria is in Western Germany, is it not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. How is Bavaria going along with Adenauer’s 
plans and recommendations. Has Schumacher got much influence in 
Bavaria? 

Mr. McCoy. No; generally speaking, the Chancelor has the 
support of Bavaria. The CSU in Bavaria is the same party as the 
CDU of Adenauer. Its leader, Minister President Ehard, is in charge 
of the government in Bavaria. 

The CHatrmMan. The reason I ask is because Bavaria has more or 
less been out of line with the sense of the German Government in the 
past. It has aspirations of leadership. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. Bavaria has traditionally something of a 
strong federalist attitude. They do not like centralization. They 
have been constantly, if not antagonistic, at least reluctant to go 
along with Prussian 

The CHarrMan. That is what I meant. 

Mr. McCoy (continuing). Leadership. 

The CrarrmMan. They have the feeling that Bavaria is not under 
the present system getting what it is really entitled to as a great 
section. 
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Mr. McCoy. If 1 may draw on an example, it is something like 
Texas. 

Senator HicKENLoopER. They are States’ righters. 

The CHarrMaANn. I do not agree to that parallel at all. It shows 
the German influence that our people acquire when they get over 
there. 

I believe that is all. 


CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 


Senator ‘Giuterre. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question with 
reference to the discussion that was held between Senator Hicken- 
looper and the Commissioner, and the Senator from Arkansas 

This pact before us is a temporary or an interim measure, is it not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, in the sense that it is not the final peace treaty. 

Senator GitLterre. Well, | quote from article 7 of the convention 
on relations: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republic are agreed that an essential aim of 
their common policy is a peace settlement of the whole of Germany, freely negotiated 
between Germany and her former enemies, which should lay the foundation for 
a lasting peace. They further agree that the final termination of the boundaries 
of Germany must await such a settlement. 

Pending the peace settlement, the Three Powers and the Federal Republie will 
cooperate to achieve by peaceful means, their common aim of a unified Germany 
going as far as they can. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. That is the purpose of this? 

Mr. McCrioy. That is right. 


SCHUMACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD TREATIES 


Senator GirtLerre. Now, with reference to the statement quoted 
that Mr. Schumacher, in his opposition to the ratification of this, 
stated that if he came into power he would denounce the conven- 
tion, | want to call attention to the fact that he could not do it 

Of course, any sovereign people can repudiate a treaty if they want 
to take the consequences, but recognizing the interim nature of this 
document, article 10 provides that the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic will review the terms of the present convention and the 
related conventions on one of two contingencies: First, ‘‘upon the 
request of any one of them, in the event of the unification of Germany 
or the creation of a European federation.”’ Under those circumstances 
one of them could request it, acting alone. Second, ‘“‘upon the occur- 
rence of any other event which all of the signatory states recognize to 
be of a similarly fundamental character.’’ Thereupon, they will, by 
mutual agreement, modify the present convention and related con- 
ventions to the extent made necessary or advisable by the funda- 
mental change in the situation. 

So, by the terms of this compact itself there is no provision whereby 
independently one of the signatories or a government representing on 
of the signatories can denounce or terminate the convention. It is 
stated in the convention itself that it is an interim measure looking 
to an ultimate peace compact. Is that not the fact? 


Mr. McCoy. That is all correct. 
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[ suppose that when he talks about denunciation, I suppose he 
means that irrespective of what is in the convention, if he were to 
denounce it he would repudiate it completely, but not 

Senator Gitterre. No party, no individual, no government, from 
the mere fact that it comes into power, can repudiate the international 
pacts that have been entered into unless it wishes to involve the 
nation in the responsibilities. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrmMan. Any other questions? 

Senator Winery. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley. 


ALTERNATIVES TO RATIFICATION 


Senator Witey. As I assess this matter, Commissioner, it boils 
down into taking a positive, quick action on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Witry. There is no alternative, of course, for us that would 
benefit this Government or that would result in increasing the benefits 
in the present situation to all partues concerned, is there? 

Mr. MeCrioy. No. 

Senator Witey. Is there any alternative? 

Mr. MeCuoy. I do not see the alternative 

Senator Wiiey. In other words, if we fail to ratify or anv of the 
other parties fail to ratify, we remain, in what the colored boy said 
was a status quo—a terrible fix. Is that right? 

Mr. MeCrioy. In my judgment, we would be in a bad position 

Senator Witty. Yes. 

BAVARIA 


Now, [ understood your remarks in relation to Texas were meant 
as a compliment, because Bavaria is a very beautiful country. It is 
the land of poetry, sweet valleys, wonderful folks, romance, and 
maybe some oil. Is that right? 

Mr. MecCuoy. I was just going to suggest that it had everything 
that | know of but oil 

Senator Giuterre. Mr. Chairman, | am called away, and there are 
a number of questions that I wanted to ask Mr. MeCloy. I under- 
stand it is the intention of the chairman to proceed and finish with 
the Commissioner today, if possible 

The CuarrmMan. If possible; but we will have to quit here pretty soon 
because something else is coming up on the Senate floor. 

Senator GruLeTTr. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, for permission to 
file some questions that I would like to have answered, and for the 
Commissioner to have permission to answer the questions on the 
record? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, that will be all right 

Senator Gruterre. Thank vou. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, it is so ordered 

The questions and answers referred to are as follows:) 

Question 1. It has been 


reported that the West German contingent in the 


Europe an Defense Community will amount to 12 divisions or ‘‘groupements 
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he How much is the arming, equipment, and maintenance of these troops expected 
. f to cost? How is this rearmament of Western Germany to be fir anced? 
” Answer. The arming, equipment, and maintenance of the German air, naval, 
and ground contingents in the European Defense Community will cost, accord- 
‘om ing to present estimates, in excess of $7 billion in the next 3 vears This rearma- 
nal ment is to be financed from the EDC common budget. that is. from the pooled 
the contributions of the Federal Republic and the other members of the European 
Defense Community, with such assistance as may be provided by the [| ted 
States and other countries cooperating in the common dete! 

Question 2. The German financial contribution for her own rearmament and 
for the occupying forces in fiseal 1952-53, as foreseen by the NATO Temporary 
Council Committee, would be 11,250,000,000 marks. or about 8$2.700.000.000 
The total MSA-financed defense support to Germany for fiseal 1952-53 is esti 
mated at $160,000,000 Is it the intention of the United Stats (Jovernment to 
furnish the Federal Republic of Germany with financial and material assistane 
for rearmament above and bevond the $160 million in MSA defense ipport 
and, if so, from what sources? 

Answer. Apart from the MSA defense support to t Federal Rep ( 
1952-53, it is the intention of the United States Government ) lAKe AVAlIADLE 

Oils through the EDC for EDC contingents of the Federal hi: pubis t Gs any 
mn- additional military end-item assistance in such quantities as may be appropriat 
and available from funds appropriated under the Mutual Security Act 

Question 3. It was reported in the London Sunday Times of May 4, 1952 
that the Bonn government has asked the United States for $d | mn to . 

uld German rearinament Is this report substantially true? What co 
‘fits or assurances, if anv, has the United States give the German G fi 
future assistance in German rearmarment? 

Answer It Is not true that the Bonn rovernme! i asked { if i State 
for Sd billion to assist German rearmament The United States Gove nent 
has assured the German Government that upon the coming into effeet of the 
contractual arrangements and the EDC treaty the milita equipment require- 

the ments of the German contingents in the European Defense Community and the 

said economic and financial requirements of the Federal Republic of G ‘ "\ 
receive the same consideration from the United States as do the requirements of 
the other members of the europe an Defense Comm vy a i sf of ne! 
countries participating In the defense of free nations It is understood, of course 
that United States assistance is subject to the condit ntha e (ys rr ( 
the Federal Republic and the European Defense Cor e require 
ments of United States legislation, subjeet 0 ( i i ll and 

ono equipment are available, and contingent on prioriti md a i 

ant mendations by SHAPE. 

ts Question 1. In addition to its ground-force contributio ho be (eT 

and manv is reported to be considering creation of an air force comprising from 1,509 to 
2,000 aircraft and upward of 100,000 air personnel It has beer gested in the 

ine German press that such a new air force would cost the equivalent of $15 $20 

ung billion Is it contemplated that the Germans would raise and spend 
themselves or that the United States would be expected to f intial 

are assistance for this p irpose? 

ler- _ Answer. The air force units contemplated as part of the German cot vents 

ith in the European Defense Community are not expected to cost nearly so much as 
is suggested in the estimate you quote. The expected costs are included in the 
estimate of the total cost of the German contingents in the European Defense 

00n Community given in answer to Question (1) (in excess of seven billion dollars 

Question 5. What is the exact nature of the guarantees v h the United 


to States and her European Allies have against a possible withdr: 
i from the European Defense Community? 

the Answer. The US and UK Governments have made an explicit statement in the 
the tripartite declaration issued at Paris on May 





27, 1952, that ar 





1 inva ion tl Wha 
ever quarter which threatens the integrity or unity of the European Defense Con 
munity will be regarded by the two Governments as a threat to thelr own security. 
Such a threat could come either from without or withir he ( VL \ \l- 
though the US/UK Armed Forces in Europe nelud the Fe i cepubli 
Germany will be stationed there for purposes of tl commo! lefense and the 
statement is not directed against any particular country, it seems clear that actio 
by any single country to withdraw from the Community would practice be 

the impossible while such forees continue to be stationed i Kurope for e defense of 


ts the North Atlantic Treaty area Furthermore, th Ont terrelationship be 
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I suppose that when he talks about denunciation, I suppose he 
means that irrespective of what is in the convention, if he were to 
denounce it he would repudiate it completely, but not 

Senator GitLterre. No party, no individual, no government, from 
the mere fact that it comes into power, can repudiate the international 
pacts that have been entered into unless it wishes to involve the 
nation in the responsibilities. 

Mr. MeCrioy. That is right. 

Senator Giuterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Any other questions? 

Senator WiLry. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley. 


ALTERNATIVES TO RATIFICATION 
Senator Witrey. As I assess this matter, Commissioner, it boils 


down into taking a positive, quick action on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 


Senator WiLtry. There is no alternative, of course, for us that would 
benefit this Government or that would result in increasing the benefits 
in the present situation to all parties concerned, is there? 

Mr. McCoy. No. 

Senator Witey. Is there any alternative? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not see the alternative 

Senator Witry. In other words, if we fail to ratify or anv of the 
other parties fail to ratifv, we remain, 1 


in what the colored boy said 
was a status quo—a terrible fix. Is that right? 
Mr. MeCuoy. In my judgment, we would be in a bad position. 
Senator Wiiry. Yes. 


BAVARIA 


Now, I understood your remarks in relation to Texas were meant 
as a compliment, because Bavaria is a very beautiful country. It is 
the land of poetry, sweet valleys, wonderful folks, romance, and 
maybe some oil. Is that right? 

Mr. McCuoy. I was just going to suggest that it had everything 
that I know of but oil. 


Senator Gittetrre. Mr. Chairman, | am called away, and there are 


1 number of questions that I wanted to ask Mr. MeCloy. 1 under- 


stand it is the intention of the chairman to proceed and finish with 
the Commissioner today, if possible. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


6 
< 


f possible; but we will have to quit here pretty soon 
because something else is coming up on the Senate floor. 

Senator Gitterre. May | ask, Mr. Chairman, for permission to 
file some questions that I would like to have answered, and for the 
Commissioner to have permission to answer the questions on the 
record? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, that will be all right. 

Senator GitterrE. Thank vou. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The questions and answers referred to are as follows:) 

Question 1. It has been reported that the West German contingent in the 


European Defense Community will amount to 12 divisions or ‘“‘groupements 
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How much is the arming, equipment, and maintenance of these troops expected 
to cost? How is this rearmament of Western Germany to be financed? 

Answer. The arming, equipment, and maintenance of the German air, 
and ground contingents in the European Defense Community wil 
ing to present estimates, in excess of $7 billion in the next 3 vears. 
ment is to be financed from the EDC common budget, that is, 
contributions of the Federal Republic and the other members of iropean 
Defense Community, with such assistance as may be provided by the United 
States and other countries cooperating in the common defense. 

Question 2. The German financial contribution for her own rearmament and 
for the occupying forces in fiseal 1952-53, as foreseen by the NATO Temporary 
Council Committee, would be 11,250,000,000 marks. or about $2,700,000,000 
The total MSA-financed defense support to Germany for fiscal 1952 i 
mated at $160,000,000. Is it the intention of the United States Government to 
furnish the Federal Republic of Germany with financial and material assistance 
for rearmament above and beyond the $160 millio1 
and, if so, from what sources? 

Answer. Apart from the MSA defense support to the 
1952-53, it is the intention of the United States Governim« 
through the EDC for EDC contingents of the Federal Republic of Gerinany 
additional military end-item assistance in such quantities as may be appropriate 
and available from funds appropriated under the Mutual Security Act. 

Question 3. It was reported in the London Sunday Times of May 4, 1952, 
that the Bonn government has asked the United States for $d billion to assist 
German rearmament. Is this report substantially true?) What commitments 
or assurances, if any, has the United States given the German 
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in MSA defense support, 


ra Republic In 


nt to make available 


Government for 
future assistance in German rearmament? 

Answer. It is not true that the Bonn government has asked the United 
for $5 billion to assist German rearmament. The United States Government 
has assured the German Government that upon the coming into effeet of the 
contractual arrangements and the EDC treaty the military equipment require- 
ments of the German contingents in the European Defense Community and the 
economic and financial requirements of the Federal Republic of Ger 


states 


anv Wi 


receive the same consideration from the United States as do the requirements of 


the other members of the European Defense Community and those of other 
countries participating in the defense of free nations. It is understood, of course, 
that United States assistance is subject to the condition that the Government 
the Federal Republie and the European Defense Community meet the 


of 
require- 
funds and 
equipment are available, and contingent on priorities and allocations 
mendations by SHAPE. 

Question 4. In addition to its ground-forece contribution to the EDC, Ger- 
manv is reported to be considering creation of an air foree comprising from 1,500 to 
2,000 aircraft and upward of 100,000 air personnel. It has been suggested in the 
German press that such a new air force would cost the equi alent of $15 to $20 
billion. Is it contemplated that the Germans would raise and spend this sum 
themselves or that the United States would be expected to furnish substantial 
assistance for this purpose? 

Answer. The air force units contemplated as part of the German contingents 
in the European Defense Community are not expected to cost nearly so much as 
is suggested in the estimate you quote. The expected costs are included in the 
estimate of the total cost of the German contingents in the European Defense 
Community given in answer to Question (1) (in excess of seven billion dollars 

Question 5. What is the exact nature of the guarantees which the United 
States and her European Allies have against a possible withdrawal of Germany 
from the European Defense Community? 

Answer. The US and UK Governments have made an explicit statement in the 
tripartite declaration issued at Paris on May 27, 1952, that any action from what- 
ever quarter which threatens the integrity or unity of the European Defense Com- 
munity will be regarded by the two Governments as a threat to their own security. 
Such a threat could come either from without or within the Community l- 
though the US/UK Armed Forces in Europe (including the Federal Republic of 
Germany) will be stationed there for purposes of the common defense and the 
statement is not directed against any particular country, it seems clear that action 
by any single country to withdraw from the Community would in practice be 
impossible while such forces continue to be stationed in Europe for the defense of 
the North Atlantic Treaty area. Furthermore, the close 


ments of United States legislation, subjeet to the condition the 
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tween NATO and EDC and the fact that the European Defense Force will be 
under the Allied Supreme Commander will be further safeguards against such a 
possibility. The complete interrelation ship of the basic industries of the par- 
ticipating countries through the Schuman plan will be an additional practical 
guarantee against withdrawal by any one nation. 

Question 6. What is the exact nature of the assurance which the United States 
and her European allies have against West Germany’s eventual domination of the 
European Defense Community? 

Answer. The principal assurances against domination of the European Defense 
Community by Germany or any other member are provided by the structure and 
procedures of the EDC and voting power of the members, and the nature and size 
of the German contribution. On the Council the Federal Republic will have one 
member with 3 votes out of a total of 18; in the Commissariat (a supranational 
executive body) not more than 2 of its 9 members may be German; in the Assembly 


only 21 of 37 members will be from the Federal Republic. The Court will further- 
nore consist of seven members chosen by agreement among the six countries thus 
assuring against German domination there. The voting procedure has been 


worked out so that the most vital decisions must be reached either by two-third’s 
vote or by unanimity. It is contemplated that in the future when the EDC be- 
comes fully operative, voting on mM&ny matters will be proportional to the con- 
tribution of the member states in manpower and financing. However, the con- 
tribution of German forces has been limited to a fraction of the total. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Republic will supply 12 divisions (groupements) out of a total 
of 43, and thé size of this contribution may not be changed except by unanimous 
approval of the Council. The German financial contribution is similarly 
controlled. 

Safeguards are also provided by a system of checks and balances within the 
EDC. For example, the Assembly may on a motion of censure compel the exec- 
utive to resign as a body. The Court also has been given the power of judicial 
review over the acts of the EDC. It will hear appeals from any member state in 
cases of alleged treaty violations or abuse of power. Judgments of the Court are, 
moreover, enforceable in the member states. 

Question 7. Chancelor Adenauer is quoted as having stated at Hannover on 
December 25, 1951: ‘Our chief reason for wanting to enter the European Army is 
to be able to recover our eastern territories.’’ Is this statement a true reflection 
of the thinking of the Chancelor and his political supporters? What assurance 
has the United States and its Allies that a rearmed Germany will not use its 
strength within the EDC to involve the EDC in the reconquest by force of 
Germany’s lost territories to the east? 

Answer. To the Department’s knowledge, Chancelor Adenauer made no such 
statement. It is, moreover, totally inconsistent with his other statements as to 
the purposes for which the European Defense Community was formed and the 
reasons for the Federal Republic's participation in it. The only statement we 
have found dated December 25, 1951, is the Chancelor’s Christmas message 
issued at Bonn. It is doubtful that any formal speech was made at Hannover by 
the Chancelor on Christmas Day. The only reference to the EDC in the Christ- 
mas message Was the following: “The conclusion of the EDC is, in my opinion, 
the first basis for bringing peace to the world.” 

There are, of course, a minority of extremist Germans who would hope to use 
any rearmament for strictly nationalist and irredentist purposes, but this senti- 
ment is not reflected by the vast majority and is definitely not the view of the 
Chancelor or his political supporters. 

The fundamental assurances against such a perversion of the EDC’s purposes 
are contained in the treaty itself. The forces will be completely integrated on a 
supranational basis in such a manner that no national element will have the capa- 
bilitv to engage in unilateral adventures even if this were desired. Furthermore, 
the European defense force will be placed at the disposition of the Supreme Allied 
Commander for NATO and will be completely subject to his command. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to see how the EDC could be involved in the 
support of purelv national purposes not related to the common-defense goals of 
NATO and the Community. 


The Cuarrman. All right; proceed, Mr. McCloy. 
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HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF CONVENTIONS 


Senator Witry. In your statement, you have said that these agree- 
ments are very historic. I think you and the Secretary have probably 
— very clear the significance of them in view of the background of 
the German people and in view of history as we know it. But if 
you want to amplify that statement any, I would like to have you do so. 

Mr. McCuoy. I did not catch that. 

Senator WiLtey. You said in your statement that these agreements 
are tremendously historic. 

Mr. McCoy. Historic—well, 1 do—I thought you said distorted. 

Senator Winey. | am afraid the Senator has confused you a little. 

Mr. McCoy. | do feel that they are of historic significance for 
the reasons that I have indicated. 1 believe the manner in which 
they have been negotiated, as well as their import, carry the historical 
implications. I think if we can consolidate Europe, and Germany 
in Europe, I really feel that we are then in a position where we might 
find some world solutions to the troubles we are in. 

| believe that with the strength that would represent, in terms of 
political strength as well as military strength, we would have the 
basis upon which we could move to a new modus vivendi. 

| feel that the association of Germany with the West, and in 
association with the United States, would consolidate a wide area, 
and have an infinitely beneficial effect upon the course of German 
history. 

I believe the isolation of the Germans in the past has been un- 
fortunate. I think that the fact that this part of Mittel Europa 
for the first time really is committing itself to western ideas, and 
ideas of the free world, may have enormous significance. That is 
what | really mean by the historical implications and the association, 
particularly of France and Germany, the concepts that are behind 
the Schuman plan, which are really a part of all this, as well as the 
European Defense Community, the elimination of the nationalities 
in Western Europe, just as the old principalities were once abolished 
for a larger concept, I believe is a very hopeful basis for a peaceful 
and a free era. 

OVERCOMING PROVINCIALISM 


Senator WiLtey. Don’t you think, Mr. Commissioner, as a matter 
of fact, that probably for the first time now not only the Germans 
but the French and others are getting away from what you might call 
the provincial outlook? Heretofore it seems to me that they have 
been somewhat provincial in their nationalistic approach to things. 

They are beginning to realize that a new day has arrived, and 
there has got to be some kind of a step forward toward unification. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Wiiey. And is it not true that even among the Germans 
you have found very open admissions of guilt for What has existed, 
and a desire to go forward and seek the answers in a new way, so to 
speak? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think they definitely are seeking wider horizons, 
and they are not satisfied with their old national policies. I think 
there will be efforts to restore them, but I do not believe they will 
prevail, 
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Senator WiLtey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tosry. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAartrMAN. Yes. 


TELEVISION REPORT TO U. S. 


Senator Tosry. Did you ever think that it might be a wonderful 
thing for this cause in which we are all interested if you took to the 
air and gave the American people a word picture such as you have 
given here? That would give them encouragement about the definite 
substance of what vou are doing here. 

Mr. McCuoy. I have already done that, Senator. I was on tele- 
vision the other night for the first time. 

Senator Tonry. That was a very tough experience, was it not? 

Mr. MeCioy. We talked about Germany. I was not on a national 
network, radio broadcasting, but I was on a broadcast in the East 
here. 

Senator Tosry. I think you have told us some wonderful things 
this morning, and people ought to know them more thoroughly. 


VALUE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS AND SENATE DEBATES 


Mr. MecCrioy. Well, I think, as a matter of fact, I have talked a 
good bit in the last 72 hours about Germany. I think these hearings 
and the debates that you will have on the ratification will do far more 
than anything I can to give a concept of what these papers represent. 

Senator FuLspricur. You are too modest. 

The CHarrMAN. Any other questions, Senator? 

1 thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner, for the generous com- 


ment vou made about my State. 

You are not through, are you? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not think there is ve ry much more that I need 
to dwell on. As I say, I have this statement which is already in the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


CHANGE IN STATUS OF U, 58. TROOPS IN GERMANY 


Mr. McCuoy. I have talked about the trustworthiness of the 
German people, according to my estimates; I have stated my doubts 
and my hopes in that regard. I have given you my estimate of the 
prospects of ratification by the Germans. I have not emphasized, 
perhaps, the radically new attitude that we must have in Germany if 
these agreements go through. 

The signific ance that is involved in the fact that our troops are 
there no longer as occupation troops but as defense troops, they are 
not there to suppress anyone's liberties, but to defend them, I think 
that will in itself bring about quite a different method of living in 
Germany; and the association with the Germans 

Senator GREEN. Excuse me, do the people generally appreciate 
this distinction? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think they do. No American troops have been 
involved in any suppressions; no soldiers go around with bayonets and 
put down riots in the streets. 
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The soldiers have for so long now been doing only their business of 
soldiering, maneuvers, training, they realize that they are for defense 
purposes, although they may be a little critical of some of the installa- 
tions and housing that the soldiers occupy. As you know, they would 
be very reluctant to see those soldiers go, and I think that gradually 
an acceptance of the fact that they are defense troops rather than 
occupation troops is gradually coming over the German people. 

I noticed in the Stars and Stripes, | think it was just yesterday, that 
the Chancelor made an address to the American troops, a very signifi- 
cant talk. . He said that he wanted them to know, the American troops 
to know, that the Germans liked them, and if possible would like to 
have more of them; but I will not get into that debate. But he said 
that he hoped that more of them got into German homes, and that he 
wanted them to know that they thought they were getting along very 
well in spite of the incidents that occur from time to time. 

I thought it was a very significant thing for a chancelor of an 
occupied country to say about our troops. 


INFLUENCE OF SCHUMACHER PARTY IN PARLIAMENT 


Senator Futsrient. Did you put into the record the relative 
strength of Dr. Schumacher’s party in the Parliament? I think it is 
a matter of interest. 

Mr. McCoy. I did not put it in the record, but I have it and will 
put it in the record. 

Senator Futprigur. | think it would be interesting. I think we 
tend to overemphasize the importance of the opposition there. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; and Mr. Schumacher is nothing if not violent 
and emphatic im his utterances 

Senator Futsricur. That is characteristic opposition anyway. 
Mr. Bevan in England is the same way. He is viole ntly opposed to 
the American policy, but I think that is somewhat natural. 

Senator Witey. And a few of our own. 

Senator FuLtsrigur. | except the Senator from. Wisconsin from 
that general observation, but ] am afraid many people get the idea 
that because of the emphasis on Schumacher there is a great deal more 
opposition to the conventions than may actually be the ec: 

Mr. McCoy. I am sorry Senator Hickenlooper is gone. I really 
think that if vou were moved and motivated by the day-to-day 
reports that come in the newspapers about this opposition or that 
opposition, vou take a very false position, in m\ judgment. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, in the nature of opposition, criticism is 
more newsworthy than the other approach. That would be true, I 
think, in our own country. 

Mr. McCoy. That is certainly true. The obstacle is the news; 
dog-bites-man, man-bites-dog concept. 

Senator FuLBricut. Surely. 

Mr. McC Loy. That does not mean it is poor reporting, but it is not 
something that really represents fundamental trends, and does not 
purport to represent It. 

The CHatrMAN. There is a question I want to ask you before you 
conclude a few brief questions. 


Mr. McCoy. Yes. 


Se 
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ADENAUER PARTY AND RATIFICATION 


The CHarrMAN. Have you any doubts that Adenauer’s party will 
be cohesive enough or strong enough to go through with this ratifica- 
tion and make it effective? 

Mr. McCoy. In my judgment they will be. 

The CHarrMan. When we take Germany ia now, what kind of an 
ally will she be? Will she go aloag with the spirit of the west aad in 
conformity with these treaties that we are making? 


Mr. McCoy. I think she will. 
CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS VERSUS TREATIES 


The CHatrRMAN. You spoke about the historic significance of this 
thing. Is there not a peculiar historical sigaificance, since this is an 
adaptation of the idea of contrac ‘tual agreements rather than the ex- 
ecution of a formal treaty? Phat is a de ‘parture, is it not, from or- 
dinary international prac tices? 

Mr. McCoy. This is a queer combination. It is a reservation of 
certain rights which we had, the rights in respect to the security of 
our troops, Berlin, on the one hand, and the rest of it is all contractual. 

The CHAtRMAN. I say the t is something new, though, is it not? 

Mr. McCoy. | think that combination is new. 

The CuHairMan. In international affairs. 

Mr. McCoy. I think that combination is new. 


WEST GERMAN LOYALTY TO OBLIGATIONS 


The CHarrmMan. Do you think, then, West Germany will be loyal 
to her obligations in lining up with the West? 

Mr. McCuoy. I think she will be. I think the fact that she is 
ready to surrender her sovereignty in such important respects as the 
European Defense Community involves, is an indication of her ear- 
nestness. 

RENEWED TOTALITARIANISM 


The CHARMAN. In giving back to Western Germany the powers 
she does not have under the occupation, do you have any fears that 
this arrangement will have any effect on renewed totalitarianism and 
nazism? 

Mr. McCoy. No. I am inclined to think, as I said earlier, that 
it would tend to diminish that influence. 

They have been living today under such a relinquishment of our 
occupational controls that we have a pretty good opportunity to 
judge how they act in freedom. 


STRENGTH OF SCHUMACHER PARTY 


The CHartrMan. Well, is Dr. Schumacher’s party popular among 
the people generally, or among just a few leaders at the top? 

Mr. McCrory. No. Dr. Schumacher’s party is a very big party. 
It is the Socialist Party in Germany. It has—I have got these 
fizures now—the Christian Democratic Union, which is Mr. 
Adenauer’s party has 140 seats. The Socialist Party has 130 seats. 

The CuarrMan. Very close. 

Mr. McC oy. Very close. 
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STRENGTH OF ADENAUER COALITION PARTY 


Now, the coalition, which is joined with the CDU, which represents 
Mr. Adenauer’s majority, is 208. 

The CHarrMan. That is better. 

Mr. McCoy. Two hundred eight. 

The CHarrMan. Quite considerable. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

The CuatrrMan. Is that coalition apt to continue as a coalition? 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes; I think it is. 

The CHarrMan. Or splinter off? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes; 1 think it is apt to continue. 

If | may just continue to answer vour question 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 


DIVERSE ELEMENTS OF SOCIALIST PARTY 


Mr. McCoy (continuing). I do not want to give the impression 
that the Socialist Party is not a substantial party. It represents a 
great many people, and many workmen are in that party. 

There are many different elements in it, however, and many of them 
that do not share Mr. Schumacher’s views. 

Senator Futsricutr. Put the total number in to complete the 
record—out of how many members? 

Mr. McCoy. The total is 405. 


REACTION OF WEST GERMANY TOWARD REARMAMENT 


The CuairmMan. How do the people of West Germany feel about the 


rearming proposition? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, the people in—vou are talking about East or 
West? 

The CHatRMaAn. Both. 

Mr. McCoy. Both. Well, the West Germans are indicating or 
will indicate through their Parliament how they feel about it when 
they vote on it. 

| think, generally speaking 

The CHarrMan. That is the limited rearmament that is necessary 
to go into the EDC. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Is there any substantial feeling there that Germany 
ought to be allowed to go ahead and rearm irrespective of this treaty? 

Mr. McCoy. No; 1 think, in the first place, there is a very general 
reluctance on the part of the Germans today to rearm. But they are 
prepared, if these treaties, if our reading of their opinion is correct, 
they are prepared to submit and contribute a contingent to the 
European defense force. They do it as a sense of duty rather than 
with any enthusiasm, rather than with any idea to restore the military 
order in Germany. 


EAST GERMANY AND REARMAMENT 


The CHarrmMan. How about the East Germans? How do they feel 
about it? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, I indicated a little while ago that such indica- 
tions as we have of the attitude of the East Germans are in favor of 
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this, not the Communists or not the Communist government, to be 
sure, but the East German people, as best we can sense their judgment. 
are favorably disposed. 

The CHatrMan. Toward this plan that we have? 

Mr. McCroy. Yes. 

The CuHairMan. But I am talking about the general rearmament. 
Do they want to rearm Germany and go back- 

Mr. McCoy. No; I think from the indications we have gotten, the 
idea of rearmament for its own sake is very unpopular with them. 
We have got a great many deserters or refugees. 


REFUGEES FROM EAST GERMANY 


The CHatrMan. I was going to ask you about that. The recent 
news reports are that there are floods of them trving to escape from 
East Germany to go to West Germany. 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. That the Russians have put down 

Mr. McCoy. Put down this blockade. They are fearful they will 
be conscripted into a Communist-dominated force in East Germany. 


ASSIGNMENT OF WEST GERMAN TROOPS TO EDC 


The CHAtrRMAN. I| see. 

Let me ask you, under these arrangements, how many troops will 
Germany supply to the EDC? 

Mr. McCtoy. The proposals are that they should submit the 
equivalent of 12 divisions. 

The CHarrMAN. Twelve divisions? That is a pretty good number. 

How long will it take Germany to raise them and equip them and 
get them ready? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, if the ratifications come through this autumn, 
there ought to be—well, the first troops would come into being in 
1953, the middle of 1953. I suppose from the date of the first cadres 
to the completion of the 12 divisions might take 18 months. That is 
hardly an expert opinion, but I would stand on that. 


STRENGTH OF WEST GERMANY IN ED(¢ 


The CuarnMANn. Germany is a powerful country normally, I mean 
all of Germany? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Is the feeling strong that there is danger in the 
crowth of Western Germany and a strong fear that she might dominate 
the EDC? 

Mr. McCoy. IT think that in view of Germany’s past history there 
is a fear among many of the European countries that she might 
dominate; but, on the other hand, there must be a consolidation of the 
total strength of Western Europe to stand up against the menace from 
the east, and I think that as that association develops and as the 
common objective is understood, that the reason for that fear will 
diminish. But I cannot deny that people are apprehensive soe the 
possible domination of the Germans in this situation; but the scheme 
is so devised and so designed that no one country can dominate. 
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SAFEGUARDS AGAINST WEST GERMAN DOMINATION OF 


} Type 


The CHarRMAN. I was going to bring that point out 

Mr. McCuoy. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Would the other countries that are in the EDC 
still be there? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. And it is hardly comprehensible to assume that 
Germany would be able to come in and take over and control all 
these other countries. Is that not true? 

Mr. McCioy. That is true. The fact is in this protocol that is 
before you there is an expression that the integrity of this European 
Defense Community is a matter of concern and security to the United 
States. The English have said the same thing. 

| think that perhaps the fear of the domination of Germany is a 
littke overemphasized, and people who are associated with Germany 
do not appreciate their own strength and their own ability to offset 
the strength of Germany. 


LEVEL-OF-INDUSTRIES AGREEMENTS 


The CHarman. You spoke of the rapid growth of industrial 
activity in Germany. Is it limited now by the so-called level-of-in- 
dustries agreement or can they go on and grow? 

Mr. McCrory. Under these agreements, if they are ratified, all 
matters relating to the production of steel and coal will be regulated 
by the Schuman plan in which they are represented. There will be 
no further controls. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 

Are you through? 

Mr. McCuoy. | am finished. 

The CHarrnMan. Well, we thank you very much, Mr. MeCloy 

Mr. McCoy. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). For a very informative and very en- 
lightening discussion. The committee is very deeply indebted to you 

We will not hold any further hearings today, but tomorrow General 
Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army, is the first man scheduled, along 
with Mr. Nash, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Internal Security. 

We will meet here at 10:30. 

Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Friday, June 13, 1952. 
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CONVENTIONS ON RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment on Thursday, June 
12, 1952, at 10:40 a. m., in the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, Sparkman, Gillette, 
Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Tobey 

The CHairman. Come to order, please. 

The committee is considering the matter of the contractual rela- 
tions and arrangements with Western Germany, and the protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

We have with us this morning Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. 

What time do you have to leave, General? 

General Couuins. I have to leave by 1 o'clock, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. All right, we will let you off before 1 I hope 

General, we would like to have your views about these matters. 
You may proceed in your own way. 

You have a written statement, I presume? 

General Couiins. No, sir; | have not, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. That will be all right. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK C. NASH, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; AND KARL 
R. BENDETSEN, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


General Coutuins. | understood Mr. Nash, who represents the 
Secretary of Defense, was going to make a brief statement—Mr. 
Nash and Mr. Bendetsen who are here from the Secretary of Defense’s 
office. I am here as the senior member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in place of General Bradley, who happens to be out of the city 

The CHatrmMan. We will hear you first because you have to leave 
at 1 o'clock. 

Would you rather that one of the others testified first? 

General Couiins. | think it might be more fitting, perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Crarrman. All right, Mr. Nash. You are an assistant to thi 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. You are not an Assistant Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Nasu. No, sir. 

My job is that of Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. 

International security affairs embrace such matters as our military- 
assistance program, our North Atlantic Treaty affairs, and similarly 
related matters. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Bendetsen and I—Mr. Bendetsen being the Unde 
Secretary of the Army, sir—were named by Mr. Lovett—rather, by 
General Marshall back last August, it was—to represent the Secretary 
of Defense and the Department of Defense in the negotiation of this 
contractual arrangement with Germany. 

The CHarrkMAN. It is true, is it not, that if we want the Secretary’s 
views, we will have to ask you? 

Mr. Nasa. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lovett would have been here hiniself this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, except that he is temporarily indisposed. 

The Cnarrman. All right. I am sorry. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REPRESENTATION DURING NEGOTIATION O} 
CONVENTION 


Mr. Nasu. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. | 
simply wanted to say in behalf of the Secretary of Defense that we 
have been in the development and negotiation of this contractual 
arrangement with Germany from the very outset, and that repre- 
sentatives of General Handy, the commander of the United States 
Forces in Europe, have been represented in Germany throughout all 
of the discussions and negotiations, so that the interests of the De- 
partment of. Defense have been thoroughly represented throughout 
the entire negotiation and conclusion of the contractual arrangement. 

Mr. Bendetsen and myself, and Mr. MeNeil, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Fiscal Affairs, went to Europe in the early part 
of May. Mr. McNeil and Mr. Bendetsen had to return early, but 
I stayed throughout the negotiations and throughout the conclusion 
of them. 

I would like to say at this pomt, Mr. Chairman, that the handling 
of those negotiations for the United States by Mr. McCloy, speaking 
now from the standpoint of the Department of Defense, was an 
exceedingly able representation im our view. 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS SATISFACTORY TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Every position that we recommended from the standpoint of defense 
was very ably put forward by him, and the conclusions reached in thi 
contractual arrangement finally agreed upon are thoroughly satis- 
factory to the Department of Defense. General Handy has expressed 
to me directly his personal satisfaction with the contractual arrange- 
ment that has finally been evolved, and the only other point, sir, 
that I would like to make is that from the standpoint of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense we have a very great interest in the speedy ratifica- 
tion of the European Defense Treaty, the German contractual 
arrangements, and the related NATO protocol. 










WEST 





GERMAN 


We believe—lI personally believe—from the 2 weeks that I spent in 
Germany, that the Germans, the western Germans, are very serious 
about this business of carrying their share of the responsibility for 
the collective defense of Western Europe. | 

We believe they will make a good partner in that joint effort and 
we are, therefore, anxious to get ahead with the business of integrating 
their assistanee, with the NATO 
partners, 

I believe, sir, 


RESPONSIBILITY IN COLLECTIVE DEFENSE EFFOR1 






















assistance of ourselves and our 



















at this point, Mr. Bendetsen, who, as I have said a 
minute ago, was with myself, and who were named to represent the 
Department of Defense, would like to sav a few words 

Thank you, sir. 

(Statement of Mr. Bendetsen is as follows: 


\s the result of more than a vear of painstaking effort, almost all of the 
sary administrative arrangements with respect to Germany have been concluded 
concurrently with the treaty itself. The favorable negotiating position prior to 
signing of the agreement permitted the attainment of highly satisfactory arranze- 
ments for the status of our forces in Germany 


neces- 


, the resolution of matters arising 
out of the war and occupation and for a substantial continued German contribution 
toward the financing of our forces remaining in Germany. One of the significant 
results of this is that there will be no United States supplemental budeet required 
for fiscal year 1953 for the support of our forces in Germany, as long as those f 

stay about the same strength as they are now. A highly satisfactory divisi n of 
the German fiscal contribution to the support of United States, French, and British 
forces in Germany and to the build-up of the German forces themselves 
agreed to for the first defense period. Thus until June 30, 1953, we 
continued substantial deutschmark support for our forces in Germany 
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can expect 


The CH AIRMAN. Senator Creorge, do vou have any questions? 
Senator GrorGe. | have no questions. 
The CHarrMan. Senator Smith? 
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Senator Smirx. Just this question, if 1 may ask vou: Can you give 
us just a quick summary of the difference in our military situation 
before and after the Germans came in? | would like to get the pieture 
or situation there. 

As I understand it, had the Germans not come into this we still 
would have been on the spot in case of an attack on west Germany. 
We still would have had responsibilities there. It secms to me, there- 
fore, that by having her come in and take part we have strengthened 
our situation enormously even though we may have added some 
responsibilities of our own. 

I would like to get a quick comparison. 
Mr. Nasu. Senator, that conclusion is exactly right, sir. 








U. S. RESPONSIBILITIES LIGHTENED 





Before the Germans came in and, of course, they will come in 
officially only upon the ratification of these arrangements and the 
EDC treaty, so the present status of occupied countries continues 
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until that takes place; but we are there in Germany as one of the 
three occupying powers in Western Germany, and we have assumed 
a responsibility with respect to what we would do if there were an 
attack on western Germany or Berlin. 

We assumed that responsibility by the New York declaration in 
September of 1950 of the Foreign Ministers of those Three Powers, 
and that was a responsibility that rested on us if western Germany 
or Berlin were attacked. 

It is, therefore, as you said, sir, a responsibility that we have now, 
no greater than the one we have had heretofore. It is better now in 
that Germany, western Germany, is herself going to take, alongside 
of us, is going to take a part in carrying that responsibility in the 
event of an attack, so that our position is considerably better, sir, in 
that respect under the contractual arrangement than it is under the 
occupying status. 


U. S. TROOPS IN GERMANY 


Senator Smiru. At the present time do we have six divisions in 
Germany? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir; the equivalent of six. 

Senator Smirx. | was wondering whether this new plan contem- 
plates more than our present divisions in Germany. Perhaps the 
general will answer that. 

General Couuins. Right. The new plan does not contemplate 
under present conditions any addition to our forces in Germany. 
We have there five divisions and three armored regiments, which are 
approximately the equivalent of an additional division, making the 
equivalent of six divisions in Germany. 

Senator Samira. Do you contemplate any addition to our troops in 
west Germany? Will the new plan call on us for any further military 
build-up? 

General Couuins. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator SmirH. That is all I have. 

General Couiins. That is under present conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Green? 


PROMPT RATIFICATION 


Senator GreEN. | think it would be well if we had a few words 
from you as to the importance of prompt ratification of this treaty 

Mr. Nasu. I would be glad to respond to that, Senator. 

We, at the Lisbon Conference of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, contemplated—it was agreed-——in the force that we are alming 
for in 1954, at the end of cale ndar 1954, to have 12 German divisions 
and to have a very sizable number of air. 


S. RATIFICATION AND WEST EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


Now, it is difficult to meet that target unless we can get going at a 
verv early date. It is important, we think, to get the German 
contribution to the defense of Western Europe brought into the 
picture at the earliest possible date and, therefore, for that reason, 
from the standpoint of defense and from the standpoint of security, 
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we believe that the ratification of these arrangements, the early 
ratification, is highly desirable so that we can get going with this 
business of getting the German contribution. 

Until the ratification is completed, sir, there can be no rearmament 
effort to go forward in Western Germany, and for that reason, from 
the standpoint of defense, we are very much interested in having 
ratification not only by the United States but by the members of the 
EDC, and by all the parties to this arrangement completed as soon 
as possible. 

Senator GREEN. You believe that ratification by this country would 
hasten the ratification elsewhere? 

Mr. Nasu. It is my view, my personal view, ves, sir; very definitely, 
Senator; very definitely, sir. 

Senator GReEEN. All right. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper’ 


FRENCH RECRUITMENT OF TROOPS 


Senator HicKENLooPER. In connection with the raising of troops in 
Kurope, the French are, of course, a very important component of 
that Army. They are bound to be with their manpower, along with 
that of Germany and Italy. 

Now, what success are the French having in raising their troops? 

General Couurns. The French are doing a very good job at present, 
Senator HickeNLoorer. They are meeting their obligations under the 
NATO. Whether they will be able to continue to kee p up the sched- 
ule will depend to a considerable extent on the continuation of our 
military aid program, and on their own program of devel loping the 
manufacture of such items as can be made by their factories in France 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Well, General Collins, we have heard a 
great deal about the efforts of the Frenchfin Indochina, and I realize 
they are quite extensive. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 


I want to ask vou whether or not the Freneb did not put through 
compulsory retirement here a few vears ago of their noncommissioned 
and regular officers when - ‘vy reached what we would think was a 
very young age, 32 or 35, or thereabout. Is that the case? 

General Couuins. | do 0 know the details of that, Senator, but | 
feel certain that if that was done, it was to get rid of a lot of aged 
noncommissioned officers, and officers who were too old for their 
grades. 

RESERVOIR OF MANPOWER IN FRANC! 


Senator HickeNLoorerR. Whatever information | have, General, 
indicates that, after the war was over, the pacifist wings of the French 
Government forced through retirement for noncommissioned officers 
about 33 or 34 vears old. Many commissioned officers of approxi- 
mately the same age were also required to retire. It is my under- 
standing that France has a great reservoir of such men, even though 
they say they are short now because of the Indochina situation. 
This reservoir of trained officers and noncommissioned officers would 
be anxious to get back into service, although France has not taken 
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steps to bring them back into service. They were forced to retire 
not because they were of any great age, but instead in their middle 
thirties. I understand that this great reservoir has not been tapped 
to bring them back into service. 

General Couuins. Well, again I am not familiar with those details, 
Senator, but I do know that a definite effort was made in the French 
Army to create a competent group of noncommissioned officers and 
junior officers. I do not know the age limits, but 1 do know that, for 
example, in Greece it was necessary for General Van Fleet to recom- 
mend the relief of a lot of the old-timers among the noncommissioned 
officers who were really not in good physical condition, and also who 
could not think fast enough under modern conditions. 

Now, it may be that a comparable thing was done in the French 
Army, although [ am not familiar with it personally, 

Senator HickeNLoorer. It would seem to me that that would be 
one of the things with which the Department of Defense might be 
familiar. | refer to the reserves and the potentials of French man- 
power, so far as officers and noncommissioned officers are concerned. 

General Cotuins. Well, | happen to know personally General Blanc, 
the Chief of Staff of the French Army, and [I was down in Indochina 
with General de Lattre recently, and I know every effort was being 
made by these men who were responsible for the French Army in 
these two areas, to create a young vigorous and able French Army. 
Prior to World War II, the standing Army of France was permitted 
to degenerate into a group of older men who, frankly, were not in 
shape and not qualified to do their job; and I think that any effort on 
the part of the French to revitalize their Army and put young and 
vigorous leaders into it is all to the good; but again the details of it, 
Senator, | do not know. 

Senator HickeNLooprr. I do not disagree with that idea at all. 


FRANCE AND INDOCHINA 


Senator Hickenlooper. But, by the same token, the Indochina 
venture of France is entirely a voluntary ore; is it not? Isn’t the 
Government of France forbidden to send people outside of France, 
with the possible exception of Algeria, which is a part of metropolitan 
France, unless they volunteer? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; these are wholly volunteers in Indochina. 
In other words, these are members of the French regular forces who 
are in Indochina. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Yes; but they are volunteers? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. They volunteer for service in Indochina. 

General Couiins. Not necessarily for service in Indochina. As I 
understand it, if they are members of the French regular forces, then 
they may be sent anywhere, just as we do in our service at present. 

Senator HickenLooper. I want to inquire further at a little later 
date about that particular phase of the thing. It has been reported 
to me that because of the political situation in France, able and quali- 
fied officers and noncommissioned officers in their thirties were forced 
out by way of a reduction of the Armed Forces, and have not been 
brought back in. 
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General CoLurns. We can have a check made on that and report 
back to you, Senator Hickenlooper 

(The following information is submitted for the record: 

All Freneh in Indochina are volunteers who are regulars enlisted for periods of 


service of 5 years or more. The normal tour of duty in Indochina is 24 vears, 


although the present campaign is causing this period to be lengthened somewhs 
French law does not allow conseripts to be sent outside Frances rhe period - 
service for conscripts is 18 months 


Senator HicKeENLoopER. All right. 


FRENCH SUPPORT OF ED¢ 


Now, General, what is vour view, generally speaking, on the attitude 
of the French toward : 1 Vigorous support of this program? In other 
words, io is the aeiaiien with respect to their willingness to fight? 
I do not discredit the bravery of the Frenchman as an individual, for 
1 understand there are thousands of very brave Frenchmen, but as a 
nation does France support these efforts vigorously along the lines 
that are laid out on paper? 

General Couiins. Right, sir 

Well, I do not believe it is within my competence, Senator, to judge 
the capacity of the nation as a whole, but I have had the opportunity 
to see something of the French forces in the past 2 vears 

Judging by the battalion of French troops who have been fighting 
in Korea alongside of our troops, and judging from what I have seen 
and know of their actions in Indochina, 1 would say that the French 
Army today has plenty of fight in it, and that they have demon- 
strated that in action. 

Last fall in Europe I saw one of their armored divisions, and while 
that is only a fraction of their forces, ] saw this unit on maneuvers in 
conjunction with our troops and it looked very good indeed 

I visited one of their regimental combat teams, and inspected one of 
its subordinate units, and I chatted with our officers who had seen this 
organization. It made a very favorable impression on me, very 
favorable, and General Handy said that it conducted itself in a very 
satisfactory fashion during these maneuvers. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Yes. 


FRANCE AND WORLD WAR II 


Well, again may I make it clear that I think there are many French 
units that will fight as bravely as any troops in the world and thou- 
sands of French who are perfectly willing to sacrifice their lives if 
necessary. But we get back to the point that at the beginning of 
World War IT there undoubtedly were hundreds of thousands of br: ave 
Frenchmen, but the French military machine broke up upon the de- 
termined attack of the Germans from the East. 

The reason for that breakup has been discussed a lot, and there 
may be some understandable reasons for it, but the net result was 
that it did break up. 

Do vou see in the French setup today anything comparable to the 
influences, let us sav, that contributed to the breakup of that French 
Army in 1939, in the face of that German attack? In other words, 
they had something like 110 divisions facing a far lesser number of 
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Germans, and yet the Germans cut them to pieces. I understand it 
was not necessarily because of manpower but because of a breakdown 
in the general organization of the French Army at that time. 

General CoLuins. Yes, sir. 


LACK OF MODERNIZATION OF FRENCH ARMY 


Well, | have studied those campaigns in some detail, Senator, and 
I would say that from the military point of view possibly the primary 
reason for the break-up of the French Army at that time was its utter 
lack of modernization. The German forces had built up a modern 
combination of air and armored forces and including parachute units 
This concept was a relatively new one so far as the French were 
concerned, and they were utterly unprepared to meet it. 

| do think that back of that there was also a failure in the political- 
military relationships which led to a weakening in confidence. | 
think that was a direct contribution, derogating contribution, to the 
ability of the French Army to fight. 

Now, we see today in France, | think, a firmer backing of the mili- 
tary program by the civilian leaders of France. I thmk that is all to 
the good. 

MILITARY FORCES IN FRANCE TODAY 


Within the military forces France is much more alert today, and 
its leaders are much more alert today, to the power of modern weapons, 
and to the necessity of being able to coordinate the employment of 
air, armor, and airborne units. I would say that they are way ahead, 
way ahead of what they were in 1939. 


PARTICIPATION OF ITALY 


Senator HickKENLOOPER. What is your judgment as to the effective- 
ness of the Italian participation? 

General Couuins. Italian participation? 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. In terms of Italy’s troops, willingness to 
fight, ability to assimilate information on modern weapons, could 
Italy lend itself as a powerful force and factor in this composite army’ 

General Couiuins. I do believe that they can. 

About 2 vears ago I had the opportunity of visiting one of thei 
regiments, and I had been stationed in Europe after the first war for a 
period of almost 3 vears, and I had had a chance 

The CuatrMan. Do vou mean World War I? 

General Cotuns. This is following World War I; ves, sir. 

The CHatRMAN. Excuse me for interrupting. 

General Co.iuins. Yes, sir. I have been in Italy several times since 
World War II. 

While I have not seen very much of the Italian Army, I have seen 
at least one unit. I would say that there has been a resurgence of 
spirit in the Italian Army that is much better than anything “that we 
have had heretofore. 

[ talked with Marshal Montgomery last fall after he had been down 
there, and after General Eisenhower had visited Italy. Very frankly 
the British had been somewhat skeptical of Italian prowess as a result 
of their own experience with them durmg the war. 
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ITALIAN MILITARY FORCES 


Montgomery was enthusastic about what he had seen in Italy. 
| do thmk that our small handful of people who have been down there 
working with the Italian Army, instructing the Italian forces in the 
utilization of the equipment which they are receiving from us, that 
small group has done a very excellent job. 

In addition, General Handy has assisted in the training of a great 
many of the younger noncommissioned officers and specialists of the 
Italian forces. 

I think these factors, plus a revitalization of the officer corps of the 
Italian Army and the building up of their noncommissioned officers, 
is going to bear fruit. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER CORPS 


| might say that during my visits about 2 years ago to the Mediter- 
ranean area, | visited Italy, Turkey, and Greece. One of the things 
| specifically looked into was the ratio of their noncommissioned 
officers, and J discovered that their ratio was way below what it should 
be. 

Furthermore, again they were too old for the job, and we were 
instrumental in getting each of the services, that is, in Italy and in 
Greece and in Turkey, to take steps to improve the noncommissioned 
officer corps of their armies. Without good noncoms you are never 
going to have an army that will fight, and | think that this improve- 
ment in the noncommissioned officers’ picture in these three armies has 
had a definite effect upon elevating their fighting ability 


BRITISH TROOPS UNDER SHAPE COMMAND 


Senator HicKkKENLoorER. Let us turn to the British Do the 
British have any divisions assigned to the command of SHAPE 
the moment? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; they have 

Senator HickENLOopER. Are the British divisions in Germany 
under the command of SHAPE” 

General CoLuns. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Is that right? 


CHANGES IN COMMAND 


What changes or alterations in policy or command or anything 
else will occur upon the going into effect of this convention? In other 
words, it has been announced, not only by the Secretary of State but 
also in the treaty itself, that the duties of our forces will cease to be 
occupational and will become defensive. 

In that change of policy or mission what basic changes, if any, will 
occur in the responsibilities of our troops or the orientation of our 
military position in Europe? 

General Couuins. No change in responsibility, Senator Hicken- 


looper, no change in the command structure, but a change in status, 
of course. 
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In other words, our forces in Germany will no longer be on an 
occupational status but they will be there as part of the defensive 


forces of N ATC ), 


STATUS OF OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Now, in the treaty we have reserved certain rights that give us the 
same status as we had under the occupation, and furthermore in 
the event of any emergency, any troop commander has the right to 
take such action as is necessary to protect his troops. These reserva- 
tions are fully spelled out in the various conventions that are proposed 
for approval. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND TROOPS ABROAD 


Senator HickKeNLoopErR. This is a matter concerning the political 
rather than the strictly military field, but it occurs to me that probably 
by reference article 8 of the convention on the rights and obliga- 
tions of foreign forces and their members in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is part of the convention on relations, article 4 of which 
Savs that the mission of the armed forces stationed by the Three 
Powers in the federal territory will be the defense of the free world, 
of which the Federal Republic and Berlin form a part. 

General, this is what I wanted to ask you. Do vou believe that 
these conventions—not only the two that I have referred to, but the 
other conventions involved—affirm or create the right in the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces, in his discretion 
to assign American troops to an international command 

General CoLuins. Senator, that is out of my field. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. | am leaving out the question, of course 
as to whether or not it already exists. . 

That is part of another argument. 

I tried to preface my question by saving that | realized it was 
political and not strictly military. If vou would rather not pass on 
it, | certainly shall relieve you of it, but 1 would like to ask the 
Defense Department if they have any views on the matter. 

Mr. Nasu. If I may undertake to respond to it, Senator, | would 
sav that this treaty makes no change in the status quo prior to thi 
entering into of this contractual arrangement. 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. That is, of course, the answer | got from 
the Secretary of State a couple of days ago. | Say, with all due 
respect, that that is not an answer to my question. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that it had been clearly decided there 
was no power vested in the President prior to this convention to do 
any such thing. Jam assuming this for the sake of argument. Then, 
would the adoption of this convention establish such a right in the 
President? 

Mr. Nasu. My answer to that question, sir, would be definitely, 


“No.” 


TURKISH TROOPS 


Senator HicKENLOoPER. Thank you. 

If you will excuse me, | will discuss with General Collins the ques- 
tion of Greece and Turkey for a moment. We have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe several thousands of Turks in Korea. We have also 
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had a mission in Turkey for some vears, since the Greek-Turkey pro- 
gram began 

1 would like to have vour opinion now, General, as to the vigor and 
determination of the Turkish forces in a military adventure—I mear 
either cooperatively or otherwise What kind of troops are they, and 
what is your judgment about them? 

General Coiutns. I would say thev are among the best fighters | 
have had the privilege of observing. They are tough soldiers, the 
are determined men; they can stand the business 
open. I think they are first-rate fighting men 

Senator HICKENLOOP! R They need, 
training and equipment? 


of living in th 


of course irom 


U. S. MILITARY MISSIONS IN GREECE AND TURKE) 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; and our mission there, formerly unde 
General McBride, and now under General Arnold, I thin! 
outstanding job. Not only have the done a first-rate job from 
strictly military point of view, that is, in the excellence of the training 
that they have established, but I think thes have set a very high 
standard for similar missions around the world in their personal 
conduct and in their relationships not only with the Turkish Army 
and armed forces as a whole but with the Turkish people 

I was thrilled again and again, both in Greece and in Turkey, with 
the pe formance of these officers of ours, who are out at outposts 
frequently far removed from the normal amenities of life that we 
accustomed to at home. These men have adjusted 
living conditions there, and they are held in esteem and affection by 
not only the armed forces of Turkey and of Greece, but by the people 
themselves, and that is perfectly apparent wherever vou go. 

Senator HicKeENLOoPER. | am glad to hear you say that, General 

| have been in both Turkey and Greece a couple of times recently, 
and while | make no pretense to havi ing become an expert on military 
affairs in Turkey and Greece in 2 days’ time, nevertheless | have 
talked with our people there, and with the Greeks as individuals, and 
| received the impression you just described. I did not know whether 
there was something else that might take the gloss off that or not. 

Do you get first-rate and vigorous cooperation from the 

General Cotiins. We do, indeed. 
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Senator HickKENLOOPER. As against our mission trying to do a 
job, do we get reciprocal cooperation? 
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GREEK TROOPS 


General Couuins. Absolutely; absolutely first-class 

Senator HickKENLOoPER. What about the Greeks? 

General Couurs. | would say the same thing is true there, although 
| have not been in Greece in approximately the last year and a half 
but | have had no report to the contrary. 

I visited Greece during the time General Van Fleet was there, on a 
couple of occasions, and I know he got very fine cooperation out of 


the Greek forces which were then under the command and leadership 
of General Papagos, a very fine soldier. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator HickENLOOPER. Just one more question, General. 
Whether it is NATO, the European Defense Community, the Declara- 
tion of Lisbon or Paris, or anything else, in this whole complex business 
we find a drawing together of these nations in Western Europe as well 
as ourselves, with the center of that network is Yugoslavia. 

[ do not want you to go into any classified opinions or statements 
here, but, in general, do you feel, from the standpoint of any possible 
future military activities, that the situation in Yugoslavia is one which 
will not embarrass us? By ‘‘embarrass us,”’ I me an cause Us difficulty. 
Do you believe it will be a cooperative enterprise? 

General Coturns. My judgment is that we will have cooperation 
from the military forces in Yugoslavia. 

Now, in an open session suc h as this, I cannot go too far into any 
details, but I did visit Yugoslavia last fall and spent about 5 days 
there as a guest of the Yugoslavian Government. I was permitted 
to go anywhere that I wanted to go in Yugoslavia. There were no 
restrictions placed on my movements, nor was there any restriction 
placed on my seeing anything with respect to the troops. 

I saw two tactical exercises in the field which, in my judgment, 
would have done credit to the Infantry School at Fort Benning. 

Now, needless to say, I saw their best units. I am sure they showed 
me their best units. 

| hold no brief for communism in any way, shape or form, and | 
want to keep out of the political aspects of this thing, needless to say. 
But I do feel that in Yugoslavia we have had a chink develop in the 
armor of militant communism that we ought to do everything possible 
to widen. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. At least, | would just like to suggest, we 
have a chink in the Moscow dominion of communism. 

General Couiins. Right, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorpErR. I do not know how much of a chink we 
have got in communism in Yugoslavia. 

General Coturns. That is what I meant. This militant extension 
of communism which has occurred in Europe by force of arms, directly 
or indirectly, has been broken in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs are 
tough people who have a sense of independence, and I think that in 
the event of a major conflict that if those people were on our side they 
would be a decided military asset. 

Of course, they would need help in military equipment, but they 
would be a distinct asset to the Western World, speaking solely from 
a military point of view. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman; and thank 
you, General. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. | have no questions. I am sorry I had to attend 
another committee meeting and was not here when vou started. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Sparkman? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EUROPEAN ARMY 


Senator SPARKMAN. | want to ask one question. General Collins, 
do you feel optimistic as to the prospects of the European Army 
becoming an effective organization? 
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General Coutiins. Yes; I do. It has a long way to go yet, Senator 
Sparkman, to be perfectly frank, but I think we have got, as a suc- 
cessor to General Kisenhower, avery able and proven field commander 
in General Ridgway. 

I think that the subordinate commanders under him over there are 
all men of experience. General Juin, who has the great task, of organiz- 
ing the Army defenses of the central part of Europe, is a very fine and 
able soldier. 

[ think that the forces that are being developed are being developed 
along sound lines. 

It is going to be necessary for us to continue to give them aid in the 
form of equipment. We will have to continue to assist them for a 
time in instruction of their noncommissioned officers and specialists 
and in projects of that nature. But progress, definite progress, is 
being made, in my judgment, and | think the introduction into the 
European Defense Community forces of German units will be a factor 
that will add great strength to the forces of the European Defense 
Community. 

Senator SpARKMAN. That ts all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAtRMAN. Senator Wiley, any questions? 

Senator Witey. | have no questions. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have anything else to submit, General? 

General Couuins. No, sir; I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GiuteTie. Mr. Cheirman, there are a couple of questions 
I want to ask, and [ think I will direct them to Mr. Nash as probably 
the best source to receive an answer, 


SENATE ACTION ON MODIFICATIONS OF CONVENTION 


Here is a question I have asked before, one of interpretation of the 
Three Power treaty with the Federal Republic. ‘To refresh your mind, 
article 10 says: 

The Three Powers and the Federal Republie will review tl 
present Convention and the related Conventions (a upon the rec 
of them, in the event of the unification of Germany or the creation 
federation: or b upon the oceurrence of any other event which : 

States recognize to be of a similarly fundamental character 


Now, under those two contingencies the article Savs: 


Vhereupon, they will, by mutual agreement, modify the present Convention 


and related Conventions to the extent made necessary or advisable by the funda- 
mental change in the situation. 

Do vou interpret that as carrving authority, with the ratification of 
this convention, that upon the happening of either of such contin- 
gencies that the signatory powers can thereupon modify the terms of 
this convention without bringing the modification to the Senate of 
the United States for confirmation? 

Mr. Nasu. Senator Gillette, | do not feel qualified to give any 
authoritative opinion on that subject. I think that the experts in 
the State Department are the ones to whom the question would be 
addressed, but for what it is worth, my own opinion would be that it 
would require—a modification of this treaty would require—the 
ratification by the Senate, even as the original treaty requires such 
ratification. That is merely my personal view, sir. 


20803—52—-—-9 
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Senator Gitterre. That would be your interpretation? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you care to comment on that part of it, 
General Collins? 

General Couns. No, sir; that is beyond my field. 

Senator Grttetre. That is out of your field. 

Senator Wiiey. If it were a mere implementation it would not 
require it. 

Senator Gittertre. Mr. Bendetsen, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Benpetsen. It would be my personal one Senator Gillette, 
that it would require ratification. As, of course, a Defense witness, 
I do not regard myself as qualified in this partic le field, but my own 
impression is in full agreement with the view expressed by Mr. Frank 
Nash. I believe all it undertakes is a commitment to review the 
terms, not a commitment to change them. If there were a change 
agreed among the powers as the result of such a review, they would 
have to come back and each of the states would be requested to obtain 
ratification by their respective parliamentary bodies. That would be 
my personal view, sir. 

Senator GitLetre. That would be your interpretation. 


GUARANTIES OF PROTOCOL 


All right, sir. I have another question regarding interpretation of 
the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty which, of course, has to be 
ratified by all the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Article 3 of the protocol states: 

The present Protocol shall remain in force for so long as the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Treaty setting up the European Defense Community remain in 
force and the Parties to the latter Treaty continue to give, in respect of themselves 
and the European Defense forces, guarantees to the Parties of the North Atlantic 
Treaty equivalent to the guarantees contained in the present Protocol. 

Can you give us any information as to how and to whom such 
guaranties would be made, which, if the *y Were interpreted as being a 
modification of the guaranties, would in effect end the protocol? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think that I should not regard myself as qualified 
to give an expert opinion, but my own impression is this: The effect of 
the protocol is to extend to the European defense area, that is, to what 
is described as the European Defense Community, the same reciprocal! 
guaranties as are now provided for under the NATO Treaty. 

Tie European Defense Community now would include, when rati- 
fied, the state of Western Germany which is not in NATO; and in 
order to bring them into the western defense plan, in the fabric of it, 
it is the office of the protocol to extend the mutual guaranties or 
obligations to include that community. Thus among the NATO 
nations each undertakes, with respect to the community, the same 

reciprocal obligations as those nations which are in the community 
would undertake with respect to those in NATO. 

1 do not think it goes any further than that; 1 do not think it ex- 
tends—I do not think it does extend in any way the substantive parts 
of the obligation. It merely extends the area to include west Ger- 
many through the protocol. Is that your view, Mr. Nash? 
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COMMITMENTS OF PROTOCOL 


Senator Gitterre. Of course, I have in mind the purpose of the 
protocol. That is quite definite. But how is it to be effectuated? 
Is there any danger that through the adoption of this protocol the 
commitments of the nations that are now signatory to the North 
AtlanticTreaty are extended over additional territory? The time or 
the conditions under which that extended responsibility should termi- 
nate are to me of tremendous importance, and I was unable to deter- 
mine from this language when and if it would end. This is especially 
so because one of the contingencies outlined in article 3 provides that 
the protocol will remain in force for so long as these parties, including 
those of the European Defense Community continue to give guar- 
anties to the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty equivalent to the 
guaranties contained in the present protocol. 

] wonder how and to whom a guaranty in lieu of the defense com- 
munity treaty would be given. 

Mr. Benpetsen. It would be my personal view that they would 
have to agaia submit for ratification some substitute arrangemeat for 
that which might otherwise expire, aid each state would have to, 
int reciprocal wha as tae\ have i NATO, aad nos propose to do, 
submit to the pariiameats of the sigaatory states a proposal for 
ratification mutually. It could aot be done without that, in my 
personal opinion, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, the two matters I raised are questions 
of interpretation of language which, to me, was a little hazy. I 
want this on the record as an interpretation that vou gentlemen 
placed on it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Tobey? 

Senator Tospry. No questions; thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith—Senator George. 


PROVISIONS FOR SECURITY OF U. 8S. TROOPS 


Senator GrorGe. General Collins, from your review of this treaty 
between the Three Powers and the Federal German Republic, are you 
of the opinion that adequate provisions have been made for the 
security of such troops as We may commit in that area? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; I do feel that adequate provisions have 
been made for the security of our forces. 

Senator GrorGce. As Chief of Staff of the Army vou would feel 
that you had ample power to take adequate steps to protect the 
security of such troops as we commit? 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir: and, more importantly, Senator George, 
the people who are on the ground in the field have that authority. 

We have a wonderful commander in Europe in General Handy. 
He is a tough, able man, and I can assure you that in the negotiation 
that Handy’s point of view was vigorously defended by Mr. McCloy. 
Handy has said that he feels that the guaranties that are in these 
treaties of emergency power are adequate to meet any requirements 
that might develop in Germany. 

Senator GrorGe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Senator Tobey‘ 

Senator Topry. No questions, 
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The CuarrMan. No questions? 
Senator Tosry. No questions. 
The CuarrMan. All right. Senator Smith? 


REVIVAL OF MILITARISM 


Senator Smirx#. General, the Soviet Union has accused the Three 
Powers of attempting to revive militarism in Germany by means of 
these agreements. 

Now, from your knowledge of the military set-up is there any 
possible foundation for the charge that this would revive militarism? 

General Cours. I would say there is no genuine foundation for 
such a charge, Senator. ' 

There are certain restrictions placed in the organization of these 
units; they are organized as combat groups; that is, the projected 
organization of the German forces is in the form of combat groups 
which are dependent upon the other members of the European 
Defense Community to furnish supporting fire and things of that 
character. 

The Germans have agreed to limit their production of aircraft, for 
example, subject to consultation with the powers of Western Europe, 
things of that character which, I think, are fairly good guaranties 
that Germany cannot go it alone in the military field 

Senator Smiru. Well, is not Germany’s primary military contribu- 
tion really through the European Defense Community? 

General Couuins. That is exactly where it is. 

Senator Smira. That is set up simultaneously? 

General Couuins. That is it exactly. 

Senator Smirx. It seems to have its own safeguards against any 
one nation taking it over and grabbing control 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir 


MILITARIZATION OF EAST GERMANY 


Senator Smirn. Let me ask vou about the other side of Germany 
the east side. Are the reports true, that the Russians have definitels 
tried to militarize the Germans in that area? 

General Cotuins. There is no question about t 
about that. That effort has been made, and the poliee forces which 
have been built up in East Germany are definitely of a military 
character. They are not mere police forces. 

Senator SmirxH. So that even if there were some arrangement mad: 
to withdraw both the western allies and the Soviet Union from 
Germany, you would still have that tratned army in East Germany 
ready to take over? 

General Couns. It would be a condition exactly comparable to 
that which developed tn Korea. 

Senator Surru. That is what I always assume, but I would like to 
get your military confirmation or it. 

General Couuns. Right, s 

Senator SmitH. Because it seems to me that is exactly what would 
happen if there were any withdraw: 7 at this time. 

General Cotiins. That is right, 

Senator Sairu. There is ar wasitben I would like 
although possibly Mr. Nash would be able to answer it. 


hat, sir: no question 
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GERMAN MILITARY PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


There has been some question of French concern over the build-up 
of defense productive capacity in Germany as distinguished from the 
level that was developing in France. 

Could you comment on that and give us your judgment, for the 
record, of whether there is danger of that happening, and whether 
we are considering it? 

General Couuins. I think Mr. Nash should answer that, Senator. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Nash? 

Mr. Nasu. It was the subject of considerable discussion during the 
month of May when we were firming up the conclusions here of the 
contractual agreement here, sir. 

The French were anxious to know whether or not the United States 
was going to insist on having a more rapid expansion of the German 
munitions industry than had been developed or is about to be de- 
veloped in France. 

Our assurance to them, sir, was that under the terms of the EDC 
arrangement, European Defense Community arrangement, the placing 
of orders for the manufacture of munitions rests with this agency of 
the EDC called the Commissariat, and that the determination of 
what Germany, Western Germany, will produce will be on the basis of 
the considered judgment of this international agency. 

It is not an agency the nine members of which represent their 
respective countries. It is an international ageney which, like our 
NATO agencies under the Secretary-General are international, and it 
will be the determination of this group as to what Germany will 
produce. 

The United States is concerned that Germany will be allowed to 
make her fair contribution. She has the capacity to do it or she 
could have the capacity rapidly developed to do it, and we believe that 
Germany must have the opportunity of carrying a fair share of her 
own rearmament burden. But we simply showed the French that if 
Germany were allowed to be able to participate to carry her fair 
share, to use her capacity to a reasonable extent, that would be all 
that the United States would ask and expect. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Senator Smira. Do I understand, then that this agency you speak 
of will be the means through which you clear the offshore procure- 
ment abroad of, for example, the German program procurement, the 
French, the Italian, and so on? 

Mr. Nasu. | was referring, sir, to the effort of each country in the 
field of its own production; with respect to the United States placing 
of orders offshore, that is completely Under the control of the United 
States. But the French wanted to know would the United States 
undertake to develop in Germany through the placing of offshore 
procurement contracts 

Senator Smrru. That was my next question. 

Mr. Nasu (continuing). In greater capacity than France would 
think fair and balanced, as between France and Germany, and we 
have given the French the assurance that in the development of our 
offshore procurement program we would cooperate with the European 
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Defense Community throughout the entire programs and thereby, 
I believe, satisfied the French that the thing would be kept in balance, 
and that the United States was not going to undertake any unilateral 
arrangement or any bilateral arrangement with Western Germany, 
anything that would go counter to the policy established by the EDC. 

Senator Suir. I am very glad to get that statement in the record 
because I have been asked by a number of people whether there was 
not some concern that we would build up production capacity in 
Germany for defense items, end items, perhaps, and not correspond- 
ingly in France and other countries. They will be reassured by the 
fact that you have taken the steps you have suggested— 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH (continuing). To give the French assurance on that 
point. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you, sir. 

The CHaArRMAN. Senator Tobey? 


SOVIET UNION CHARGES 


Senator Tosry. General Collins, in answer to Senator Smith’s 
specific question, you said there was no genuine foundation for any 
charge that the Soviets had made against us. Let me ask you this 
question, General: Is it not true that there is no foundation for any 
charges the Soviets have hurled against us in Korea about disease—— 

General Cotuins. Absolutely not. 

Senator Tosry. They are just tissues of lies and falsehoods, 
other words, bearing false witness against their neighbors. 

General Couurns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tosry. There is no foundation for it whatever. 

General Couuins. There is no foundation whatever. 

Senator Tospry. They are simply tissues of lies and falsehoods. 

General Couiins. For Communist propaganda. 

Senator Torry. I hope these Soviet reporters get that down and 
send it back to Moscow. 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Wiley? 


U.S. RATIFICATION 


Senator Wiiey. General Collins, do you feel that the situation at 
present, is very hopeful in Europe? 

General Couuins. I say it is hopeful, Senator. How hopeful, that 
degree is a matter of judgment. I do say it is hopeful. 


Senator Witey. Then you think also that the situation would be 


improved or bettered by immediate action in relation to these treaties? 


General Conuins. | think it would be greatly enhanced from a 
military point of view. 

Senator WiLtey. That is all. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. Mr. Chairman, if the rest of you have 
finished, there are two questions I should like to ask General Collins. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 
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SAAR TROOPS 


Senator HickeNLoorer. General, under the arrangements as con- 
templated by this treaty, and any other agreements which we may 
have, what army is going to be credited with troops from the Saar? 
Has the matter been settled about whether they will be German or 
French units? 

General Couiins. No, sir; | am unable to answer that question, 
Senator. 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


Senator HickeNLooper. In the European Defense Community 
what is the nature of the oath of allegiance which the individual 
soldiers take? In other words, Whom is he true to in his fashion? 

General Couturns. Frankly, I am again sorry, but that is detail with 
which I am not familiar, Senator. 

Senator HickENLoorEeR. Mr. Nash do you know that? Can either 
of you gentlemen answer these two questions? 

Mr. Nasu. I cannot answer the first one, sir, except to say that I 
believe the Saar question remains for ultimate settlement. [It remains 
open for ultimate settlement, and with it would go the question of 
what contribution her manpower might make. 

On the second question, with regard to the oath of allegiance, I 
again am not positive in my impression, but [ believe that they will 
take their oath to the European Defense Army: that they will wear a 
uniform that will be uniform for all nationals participating in the 
Kuropean Defense Army, and that theirs will be an oath of allegiance 
to the European Defense Community rather than to their own national 
government. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think I could help on that. I note that in 
article 17 of the European Defense Community treaty it provides: 

Incorporation of units into the European Defense Force shall be marked by a 


solemn demonstration of allegiance to the Community in which the traditions of 


each contingent shall be taken into account. 

That is in article 17, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Perhaps we are getting into the ramifica- 
tions here, but let us take a situation where a Frenchman or a German 
or any national in the army of the Defense Community takes an oath 
to the Defense Community, and then his own nation decides to go on 
a frolic of its own or pull out or something slse. Where is the alle- 
viance? Whom does the soldier who ts in the armed forces owe 
allegiance to? 

\LLEGIANCE TO EDC 


General Couns. Senator, this is, perhaps, beyond my capacity 
now, but the military lovalty of the soldier under the treaty is to the 
European Defense Community. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think this question of lovalty relates to the unit, 
and I would agree with what has been said by General Collins. As a 
practical matter, these obligations rest upon, in their execution, the 
mutual good faith of the European Defense Community states, and I 
suppose what they were getting at is that once the units are composed, 
and ahead of that, of course, the individual has gone into his country 
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unit, that the units will, so long as the good faith continues, owe an 
obligation to respond to the commands of the European defense force 
command. 


SERVICE OF TROOPS IN EDC 


The CHartrmMan. The treaty vests certain powers in the European 
Defense Community, and the individual country having pledged the 
service of the soldier has a right to assign him there. He then comes 
under the general command and the general rules of the European De- 
fense Community. I do not think 5 has to take an oath of allegiance 
every time he changes his cigar or his cigarette or his arms. His 
primary allegiance is to his own sadasie. and he a into the EDC 
because he is a soldier of France or Germany or any other country that 
comes in there. I just volunteered that information. 


RECRUITMENT 


Senator HickENLoopreR. Mr. Chairman, it was testified to vester- 
day, that as soon as the European Defense Community gets under way, 
a recruitment program of the European Defense Community may be 
instituted in the nations of the world to recruit soldiers for this army. 


General Co.urns. Through their national contingent or through the 
EDC, Senator Hickenlooper? 


ALLEGIANCE OF TROOPS 


Senator HicKENLOopER. It does not make too much difference 
I am not raising any objection about the matter, but I think it is of 
some importance to one who js a soldier of his own country before 
he goes into a European Defense Community. What discipline, what 
compulsion, what rules does he have to follow? What oath does he 
take? 

The CHarrMANn. None. 

Senator HickENLOooPrER. To whom does he pledge loyalty? I do 
not know that he takes any oath of loyalty, but | am merely trying Lo 
find out what the facts are. 

One can imagine some country whose soldiers would go into me 
Defense Community army. Then it decides to pull out. Maybe i 
is against the treaty and maybe it is a bad thing. Maybe it is one of 
the emergencies that we would have to consult about, but this country 
orders its nationals out of the defense army all the same. The Defense 
Community says, ‘No; these troops are deployed, we are not going to 
turn them loose.”’ 

General Cours. Of course, you understand our troops are not in 
the European Defense Community. 

Senator HickENLooreR. | am not talking about our troops; 1 am 
talking about the troops that are specifically a part of this common 
army with common uniforms. If the country of the national Says, 
“You get out of the European army and come home 

General Coutrs. I am sure they would go home. 
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JURISDICTION OF EDC 


Senator HickenLoorer (continuing). And the European Defense 
Community army command says, “Oh, no; we have got him deployed 
out here and he cannot go home; he is obligated to us for a period of 
time - 

Mr. Benpersen. I think the individual is bound to 

Senator HickENLooPER (continuing). I can understand practically 
what would happen in a great many cases. The national would go 
home in one way or another. But would he be violating a law? 
Would he be violating an oath? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I think his oath is to his own state, his own nation, 
and his own nation, in turn, has made a commitment to the com- 
munity, so that if his own nation gave him an order, I would suppose 
the individual would be bound by that order. But his own nation 
would be violating a commitment to the other parts of the community 
just, | believe, as the chairman points out, I think that is the way 
they plan to work it. 

Senator HickeENLooper. I think it is necessary that such lines be 
pretty well detined because you can carry the matter to i extreme 
with nation A saving, “We | think we ought to attack a o'clock in 
the morning and go south,’”’ and the Defense Community arguing 
“No; we are going to attack at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and go north,’ 
and nation A insisting, ‘Well, my troops are obligated to our nation 
and we have control over them. We will order them where to go.” 


OBLIGATION OF MEMBERS TO ED¢ 


Mr. Benpetsen. I think article 16 which I see here, section 2, also 


bears on it. It seems to be an undertaking on the part of the member 
states of the community that the members of the European defense 
force have the same obligation toward the community and its command 
echelons as military personnel of national armies normally have toward 
their government and their own command. 
Senator HicKENLOoPER. What page is that 
Mr. Benpetsen. That is on page 213 of the 
sir; article 16, paragraph 2. ‘This states that 
these duties are loyalty to the community; second 
laws and regulations of this community and, third, 
European military leaders, regardless of nationalit 


ALLEGIANCE TO MEMBER NATIONS VERSUS ED¢ 
senator HIcKENLOOPER. Well, it appears that theu 


allegiance is to the community and not to their 
words, once they vet into the community, 


the laws and regulations of this community and obedi 


military leaders, regardless of nationality. Apparently th 


the same obligation vane the community and its command echelons 
as military personnel of national armies normally have toward their 
government and their own command. 

There is no statement in there that they have a mutual or divided 


allegiance. It merely uses inte rnational allegiance as an ill stration 
T 


of the degree of allegiance which the y owe to this community. 
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The Cuarrman. As I see it, the primary allegiance of the soldier 
is, of course, to his own country. It is up to his country under the 
treaty to supply these t troops, and he has to be obedient, of course, to 
the action of his country in signing the treaty, and to the obligations 
that his country assumes in the treaty. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF EDC 


Senator HicKkKENLoopPER. As I see it, article 16 is fairly strong, and 
positive, and that, taken with paragraph 1 of article 17 which you 
read a moment ago, would seem to be the basis for the supremacy 
of Defense Community allegiance. 

I do not know that it makes a great deal of difference one way or 
the other after he gets in, but I am merely inquisitive about the 
degree of sovereignty of the Defense Community, how loosely it is 
knit or integrated, and how high its sovereignty rises. 

Mr. Benpersen. I think further on the point, for your information, 

ir, although I am not an expert, on page 169, articles 9 and 10, which 

seem to me to provide within the European Defense Community area, 
apparently the member states make a commitment for that purpose, 
and in that area, that will be their total armed force, and it shall be 
composed of contingents placed at the disposal of the community by 
the member states with a view to their fusion under the conditions 
provided, and so forth. 

No member state shall recruit or maintain national armed forces 
aside from those provided in article 10 below; and the next part of 
the article provides what armed forces they may need, outside of the 
community. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That is right. But the point there that 
I would raise at the moment is that the forces assigned to the European 
Community cease immediately to be a part of the armed forces of the 
country of their origin inasmuch as the treaty provides that they shall 
maintain no armed forces other than certain exceptions for colonial] 
activities and things of that kind. So far as their own country is 
concerned, at least for the time they are part of the Defense Com 
munity, they are gone goslings. 

Well, thank you. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 


HUNTING AND FISHING PRIVILEGES 


Senator Smiru. I would like to ask General Collins just one ques 
tion. I have been asked why the Military Establishment deems it 
important to write the hunting and fishing privileges into these con- 
ventions. I think Mr. McCloy referred to that yesterday, but I was 
not here. Iam told that he said the military people had some special! 
reasons for putting that in. 

The CHatrMan. That was off the record; was it not? 

General Couiins. I do not know the details of that one, frankly 
Senator, but I believe it has to do with internal German regulations 
and laws, and it simply extends to the members of the militar) 
forces certain fishing and hunting rights which, unless they wer 
provided for in a treaty of this character, they would not have. 
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Senator Smiru. Sort of morale booster? 
General Couiins. Yes, sir; I think that is wholly so. 
The CuairMan. Is that all, Senator? 
All right. Well, the Senate is in session, and we will probably have 
to recess now. 
U. S. SECURITY 


General Collins, we thank you very much for your appearance. I 
have a few questions | want to ask you. Do you feel, on the whole, 
that the arrangements we have before us are in the interests of the 
United States’ security? 

General CoLuins. | definitely feel that, Senator. 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 


WEST GERMANY MILITARY PRODUCTION 


Is Germany now producing any military goods for the North 
Atlantic Treaty? 

General CoLuins. Not at the moment, so far as I know. 

The CuarrMan. Notat the moment. Of course, German industries 
have greatly improved, and I assume that later on the NATO or the 
European Defense Council will call upon them to place orders for the 
necessary goods? 

General Couurns. That is right; under the terms as indicated by 
Mr. Nash, under the arrangements, rather, indicated by Mr. Nash. 


GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN EUROPE DEFENSE 


The CuarrMAn. What do you regard as the importance of the 
German contribution to the defense of Western Europe? 

General Couuins. Well, 1 was in the service in the First War and 
I fought against the Germans in World War Il. They are able fighters, 
and I think that thev can make a definite contribution to the defense 
of Western Europe, a contribution which we certainly want to have 
on the side of the Western Powers. 

The CuatrMan. It is highly important to us, is it not, in view of 
the existing threat from the East, to have this solid, aggressive fighting 
group located just where it is? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. Furthermore, the other element in- 
volved in this, Mr. Chairman, is the question of the industrial capacity 
of Germany and the protection afforded by holding Western Germany 
not only to Germany itself, but to the whole Western World. There- 
fore, the Germans should be expected to aid in the protection of their 
own industrial capacity, and that aid will be material, and it will be 
of benefit not onlv to Germany but to the entire Western World. 


RESURGENCE OF AGGRESSIVE GERMAN MILITARISM 


The CHatrmMan. Do vou think that our permitting Western Ger- 
many to rearm and join the EDC will have any substantial encourag- 
effect on the resurgence of the old German military imperialistic 
attitude? 

General COLLINS. There will possibly be some of that, senator, 
human nature being what it is, but, frankly and fortunately, this 
time the German forces were beaten in the field, and I believe that 
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the German military leaders who have anything to say these days 
recognize that fact and recognize also that, having embarked twice on 
attempts at world conquest and having been beaten, that they are 
far more amenable to accepting their ‘responsibility as part of the 
west and in protecting the freedom of the west rather than in again 
embarking on some excursion into domination of the world themselves. 
I believe the German leaders have learned their lesson in that regard. 


WEST GERMAN AIR POWER 
The CHatrrMAN. West Germany has no appreciable air force or air 
power now; has it? 
General Couutns. It has none whatever. 


The CHarrMan. None whatever. 


WEST GERMAN NAVAL STRENGTH 


Is it contemplated here that she will undertake to develop sub- 
stantiai naval strength? 

General Couturns. No, sir; I think not. They would be permitted 
to develop certain forces for the protection of their own coastal 
waterways and things of that sort. 


RELIABILITY OF WEST GERMANY AS AN ALLY 


The CHAIRMAN. In your judgment, will West Germany be a 
dependable ally that we can rely upon to live up to the obligations 
that she assumes, and cooperate with the EDC? 

General Couiuins. Well, of course, only time can tell that, Senator. 

The CHarrRMAN. I am just asking for your judgment. 

General Couiiins. In my judgment they will be a dependable ally. 

The CHarrMan. That is all I ask. 

General Cotuins. Further, I believe the treatment by the Russians 
of the German prisoners who are still in slave-labor camps in Russia 
is bound to keep the Germans strongly antagonistic to anything of 
that Peieabet 1 frankly do not believe that w ¥ ve pressed that 
point to the extent that we ought to press it. There is no doubt 
but that there are thousands and thousands of Germans who have 
never been repatriated back to Germany, and they are in the hands 
of the Fiera antatis and are being used in slave-labor camps in a 
aaa that is almost without precedent in the world. 

The CuarrMan. Well, then, you think the at in the event of an attack 
from Ae Hast, we can count on Germany’s remaining with the West? 

General Couiuins. That is my judgment, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, General Collins. We appreciate your 
coming here, and you other gentlemen, too. 

General Couiins. Thank you very much, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We will adjourn until 10:30 Monday in this room. 

Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m. Monday, June 16, 1952 





CONVENTIONS ON RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1952 


Unirep STares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Wash ington, D. ez 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment on Friday, June 13, 
1952, at 10:45 a. m., in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, Sparkman, Gillette, 
Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Tobey. 

The CHarrMan. Come to order, please. 

The committee has waited indulgently for at least one of the minor- 
ity to show up here, but since no one has appeared, I think we had 
better go ahead. 

All right, Mr. Riddleberger. 4 

Senator GitLterre. Mr. Chairman, before vou proceed with the 
witness, you will recall that when Commissioner McCloy was on the 
stand, with the consent of 

The CHarrmMan. Do you want to file some questions? 

Senator Gitterrer. | filed some questions and have received the 
replies. 1 would like to have them placed in the record. 

The CuHatrman. All right, without objection. Are the answers 
satisfactory? 

Senator Gitterre. They are very informative. They are to appear 
in the hearings in connection with Mr. MecCloy’s testimony. 


PRINCIPAL U. S. COMMITMENTS 


Senator GrorGcre. Mr. Chairman, through the staff of the committee 
I made inquiry of the State Department and asked for an itemized 
detailed statement of the principal United States commitments arising 
from the convention on relations with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and related documents. The Department has furnished a 
statement enumerating those commitments, at least in part, and I 
think it would be well to include the statement in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. Without objection it will be printed 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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PrincipaAL Unirep States CoMMITMENTS ARISING FroM THE CONVENTION ON 
RELATIONS WiTH THE FepeRAL RepuBiic oF GERMANY AND RELATED Docvu- 
MENTS 


I. Commitments in the convention on relations with the Federal Re public of Germany 
(p. 9 of committee print 


1. To revoke the occupation statute and abolish the Allied High Commission 
and the offices of the Land Commissioners in Germany upon the entry into force 
of the conventions (art. 1) 

2. At the request of the Federal Government, to represent the interests of the 
Federal Republic in relations with other states and in certain international organi- 
zations or conferences whenever the Federal Republic is not in a position to do so 
itself (art. 3 (4 


3. To obtain the consent of the Federal Republie before bringing into the federal 
territory, as part of the United States forces, contingents of the armed forces of an 
nat on not now providing such contingents, except in the event of external attack 
or imminent threat of such attack (art. 4 (3 

t. To terminate such a state of emergency as promptly as possible after the 
Council of NATO coneludes that continuance of the state of emergeney is no 
longer justified (art. 5 (6 

5. In the event of the unification of Germany, and subject to such adjustments 
as may be agreed, to extend to a unified Germany the Federal Republie’s rights 
under the conventions upon the assumption by such a unified Germany of the 
corresponding obligations (art. 7 (3)) 

6. To accept the Arbitration Tribunal established by annex B to the convention 

on relations as having exclusive jurisdiction over disputes arising between the 
Three Powers and the Federal Republic under the conventions, except as other- 
wise provided by the conventions (art. 9 (2 ’ 
7. To review the terms of the conventions upon the request of any one of the 
parties in the event of the unification of Germany or the creation of a European 
federation or anv other event which the signatory states recognize to be of a simi- 
larly fundamental character, and to modify the conventions as mutually agreed 
(art. 10 

8. Annex B—Charter of the Arbitration Tribunal: 

(«) To appoint one member of the tribunal (art 1, par. 2 (a 


b) To submit to the jurisdiction of the tribunal over all disputes arising from 
the conventions (Art. 9, par. 1). 
(c) To be bound by the decisions cf the tribunal (art 10 and art 11, par. 1) 


II. Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on guaranties given by the parties to th 
North Atlantic Treaty to the members of the European Defense Community 


(p. 23 of committee print) 


The protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty (p. 23, committee print) extends 
the guaranties already contained in the North Atlantic Treaty to the territory of 
the German Federal Republic and to the forces, vessels, or aircraft of the European 
Defense Community when in the area described in article 6 (ii) of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. This is being submitted to the Senate for advice and consent to 
ratification. 

Ill. T) pa tite declaretion made hy the I n ted States, th l’nited K nadom and 
France at the s gning of the Europe an Defense Community treaty (p. 953 of 
committee print) 

The tripartite declaration (p. 253, committee print) is a commitment to main 
tain troops in Europe, including the Federal Republic of Germany, as long as we 
“deem necessary and approptiate to contribute to the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area.”’ It is also a commitment to consult under the terms of article 4 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty in the event that any action threatens the integrity or 
unity of the European Defense Community. It is also a commitment to treat 
any attack against Berlin as an attack upon our forces and ourselves. 

These commitments are not regarded as extending in any way the commit- 
ments already accepted and policies ‘already established by the United States 
The language has been carefully drawn with a view to maintaining the commit- 
ments strictly within limits set by previous undertakings in the North Atlantic 
Treaty (arts. 4, 5, and 6) and within the limits of the policy on assignment of 
United States troops to Europe as announced by the President on September 9, 
1950, and endorsed by Senate Resolution 99 of April 1951. These are, therefore, 
not regarded as new commitments. 
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IV. Convention on the settlement of matters arising out of the war and the occupation 
(p. 25 of committee print) 


1. Three Powers will maintain no tribunals on Federal territory except as 
specifically provided in the contractual arrangements. The tribunals provided for 
are the Arbitration Tribunal, the Supreme Restitution Court, the Arbitral Com- 
mission on Property, Rights, and Interests, and service tribunals for proceedings 
against members of the forces under the Articles of War. The High Commission 
courts will remain in existence to finish all pending business (ch. 1, art. 4 

2. To establish a mixed board consisting of independent uninstrueted members, 
three to be appointed by the Federal Republie and one each by the Allies. The 
board is to make recommendations for the termination or reduction of sentences 
of persons convicted of war crimes, or to recommend parole. A unanimous recom- 
mendation is binding on the power which imposed the sentence (ch. 1, art. 6 

3. To agree to the establishment of a mixed clemency advisory board to make 
recommendations to the power concerned or the Federal Republic with respect to 
clemency measures regarding all persons sentenced by Allied occupation tribunal 
other than war criminals, not members of the forces, as defined. The board shal 
consist, on a basis of parity, of not less than one member appointed by each of the 
\llied Governments and not less than three appointed by the Federal Republic 
ch. I, art. 7) 

1. The present Allied courts of appeal on internal restitution shall, within 
3 months of entry into foree of the convention, decide all eases before them 
These courts shall be abolished and shall be replaced by the Supreme Restitution 
Court, which in turn shall consist of three divisions corresponding to present zones 
of occupation. The third division shall consist of two American judges, 
German judges, and one neutral judge, and shall be dissolved only after all i 
restitution cases have been settled (ch. 3, art. 6, and annex 

5. The problem of reparation shall be settled in the peace treaty with Germany 
or by earlier agreement. The Three Powers will at no time assert any claim for 
reparation from current production ch. 6, art. 1 

6. ‘‘Kach of the Three Powers will see to the proper care and maintenance of 
the graves of German soldiers in its metropolitan territory and will facilitate the 
activities of organizations serving that purpose’’ (ch. 7, art. 2 


7. “The Three Powers declare themselves willing to conduct, when the neeces- 


sity arises, negotiations concerning the transfer of refugees to the federal territory 
with the Crovernments of those cour tries in h *t ne “ieral Rep ib ic has no 


art. 4 
8. Current civil aviation rights exercised in Germany by 


diplomatie representation” (ch 


expire at the end of | vear after the agreements go into effect, or 
agreements are negotiated between the country concert 

Republic. Therefore, there is an implied obligation on the part of 

States to negotiate such an agreement with the Federal Republic, r@l » uD alr- 
operating rights within Germany | year after the contractual agreen 

effect (ch. 12, art. 4 (1)). (This does not apply to civil air oper: 

Chis article also provides that cabotage traffic will be giver 
imit outlined above, by foreign carriers, when a German 
providing the service. This is an implied commitment to git 

air operations (cabotage) when a German airline car 
ES 

The continuing provision of various air-traffie services, navigational aids and 
accident investigation in civil aviation, by the Three Powers, until March 31, 
1953, is assured. On this date the Federal Republie will assume responsibility 
for this activity Thus the United States is directly committed to maintaining 
hese services, for a fixed period of time, which it had provided in the past. The 
costs involved are to be borne by the Federal Republie (art. 7). 

9. Arbitral Commission on Foreign Property, Rights, and Interests in Germany 
shall, upon application by the party concerned, hear and make the final deter- 
mination of the rights of such party on appeal from a decision of a German court 
or agency under the contracts on external restitution (ech. 5, art. 7, p. 57) and 
foreign interests (ch. 10, art. 12, p. 74). Commission shall be composed of one 
member appointed by each of the Three Powers, three German members, and 
three neutral members (chapter of the commission on pp. 81 through 88). 

10. Facilities for embassies and consulates: The Three Powers will endeavor 
to convert their right of use of Government property, privately owned property, 
and immovable property constructed from occupation cost funds into tenancy 
arrangements under private law If such arrangements are not concluded, the 
Three Powers will pay compensation for the use of such property. They will re- 
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lease privately owned property as soon as possible and, in any event, before 
October 1, 1953, if tenancy arrangements are not concluded (ch. 11, arts. 3, 4 
and 5). 


V. Convention on the rights and obligations of foreign forces and their members in 
the Federal Republic of Germany (p. 90 of committee print) 


1. To require members of the forces to observe German law and to be re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of German law against them, except as otherwise 
provided (art. 2). 

2. To grant due consideration to German interests, public and private, in 
asserting rights and immunities accorded to them under the Convention (art. 3 

3. To extend full cooperation and assistance to further and safeguard the 
security of any power concerned and of the Federal Republic and that of the 
forces stationed in the Federal territory, and their members, and of the property 
of the forces and their members, including the collection, exchange, and protec- 
tion of the security of all pertinent information (art. 4 

1. To refrain from carrying out a death sentence in the Federal territory as 
long as German law does not provide for such penalty (art. 6 
5. To permit German tribunals to exercise criminal jurisdiction over a member 
of the forces in accordance with certain detailed provisions, where service tri- 
bunals are not competent to exercise jurisdiction (art. 6 

6. To apply German criminal law in cases which involve acts which are punish- 
able under German law but not under the law of the forces (art. 6 


7. In certain cases of necessit vy, to pe ‘Trmit the « search of a member of the forces, 


and the taking into custody without subjecting him to the ordinary routine of 
arrest, in order immediately to deliver him, toge sar with any weapons or items 
seized, to the nearest appropriate authorities of the forces (art. 7 


8. To take such measures against members of the forces who have committed 
criminal offenses aga oe German interests as the authorities of the forces would 
take if such offenses had been committed against the power concerned, the forces 
their members, or ae property (art. 8 

9. To try within the federal territory, except in cases of military exigency, 
members of the forces who commit criminal offenses against German interests 
and to report thereof to the German authorities, who shall be entitled to have 
observers present at such trials unless security considerations require other 
Wise (art. d). 

10. To permit the exercise by German courts of jurisdiction Over members of 
the forces in noneriminal proceedings (art. 9 

11. To take appropriate measures insofar as service regulations permit, and 
with certain exemptions, to aid in the enforcement of judgments, decisions, and 
orders of German courts and authorities in noncriminal proceedings against mem- 
bers of the forces (art. 10 

12. To provide for the enforcement of proper disciplinary measures over 
members of the forces for perjury, attempts to obstruct justice, or any other 
criminal offense or contempts committed before or against any German court, 
or for failure to comply with process (art. 12 

§. To erect or adopt defensive works or measures for the common defense only 
er consultation wit th the Federal Government (art. 20 
14. To submit to arbitration and be bound by decisions in extradition cases 
when the German authorities intend to grant over the objection, or security 

unds, of one or more of the Three Powers (art. 27 
“15 To take such measures affecting foreign currency cooperation with the 
Federal Government, as may be needed to avoid endangering German foreig 
exchange interests (art. 32 

16. To take customs control measures respecting consignments of the forces 
earried in their official transport and to inform the German customs authorities 
of these me assures (art. 34 

17. To participate in a Joint Supply Board in reviewing forces requirements 
of goods, materials, and services and accept programs established by the Board 
(art. 39 

18. To disband civilian labor service units within 2 vears after entry into fores 
of the convention (art. 45 

19. To review the convention at the request of any one of the signatory power 
at any time after 2 vears following its entry into force (art. 51 

20. To operate radio stations of the forces only on certain frequencies and 
certain specified bands (annex B, par, 2 
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Finance convention (p. 185 of committec print) 

1. To establish the Federal Republie’s defense contribution after Jur 
“under principles and procedures corresponding to’’ those applicable 
members (art. 3 (2)). 

2. To negotiate with the Federal Republie the amount of its 
tribution after June 30, 1953, to be allotted to those countries. not 
KDC, having forees in the Federal Republie (art. 3 (5a)). 
3. To deal with and determine, jointly with the Federal Republie and under 


procedures outlined in this article, claims in respect of | or dam: aused 


after entry into force of the present convention, Dy acts or 
in the federal territory (art. 8 
1. To waive all claims against the Federal Republic for * 
any property in the federal territory owned by it (i 
after the entry into foree of the pres« 
f 5 or persons, fo! whose 
rt. 9 (1 


receipts arising Irom 


The disposal of any movable property 
irchased from FAL or DM oceupation costs or mand 
Payments by third parties of amounts in con 
ich lead to an increase in value of their property a 
| \I or DM occupatl mm: COsts or nandat ry expendit 
Repayment claims against third parties arising 


RM or DA oeceupatior Costs or mandatory ‘Xp nditur 


i 


Vii Letters exchanged nm conne 
aqgreemenis p ? j 

1. In the event of ratification of the cor ion the four parties and the 
ratification of th uropean Defense iunity treaty by France and Germany, 
to meet with the Federal Governme: o determine whether arrangements may 
be made to put certain provisions contained in the conventions into effeet prior 
to the entrv into foree of the conventions (i. ; I arte! ner t Oo! ci the 
kD 

) ot e exerci 
A of the 
llies will not derogate from their undertakings to t 


il 


a whole, contained paragraph 1 


tained in the contractual agreements (p. 155 


3. To charge claims for ocenpation damage under 
17 suffered within 3 months before the effectiv 
sreements, against the fun rrovided by the Fe 
fF the forees 
lo charge against these funds any occupation costs a 
in excess of DM, 600 million a month incurred for the 


November l. 1052 p L160 


The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Riddleberger, will vou tell us who 
you are, and the nature of your official duties. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES RIDDLEBERGER, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
GERMAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. RippLeserGcer. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I am the Director 
of the Bureau of German Affairs in the Denartment of State, and have 
recently returned from an assignment in Paris. 

The CuarrMan. What were you doing in Paris? 

Mr. RippLespercer. I was assigned to the MSA, the Mutual 
Security Agency, in Paris, but have recently been recalled to the 
German work. 
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BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS 


The CHarrMAN. Do you mean you have a whole Bureau in the 
State Department devoted to Germany? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Yes, sir. Since the State Department took 
over the occupation, the back-stopping of the occupation in 1949, we 
have a Bureau that is entirely devoted, was entirely devoted, to the 
occupational matters. 

That was set up by Ambassador Murphy and Colonel Byroade was 
his successor. I have taken his place. 

The CuarrmMan. What relationship has that Bureau to the Bureau 
of Western European Affairs? 

Mr. RippieserGcer. It is a separate Bureau, sir, but the plan is to 
incorporate it probably in the near future into the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. We have before us, as you know, 
the convention on relation with the Federal Republic of Germany 
and a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


SUBSIDIARY AGREEMENTS 


Now in addition there are several subsidiary agreements that 
don't have the dignity of treaties. You might tell us all those. 

Mr. RippLesercer. | thought perhaps I would cover briefly this 
morning the principal points of the subsidiary agreements. They 
are, as you may see from the print, three in number. 

The first is on the settlement of matters arising out of the war 
and occupation. The second is on the rights and obligations of forces, 
and the third is the finance convention. 

Senator George referred to commitments which the United States 
will enter into as the result of the whole complex of treaties, and 
we have attempted to prepare for the committee a statement which 
runs to several typewritten pages of the principal commitments. | 
would like to emphasize one point, that in receding from the vast 
authority which we exercised under the occupation, these commit- 
ments are not in the sense of being something new or widening our 
responsibilities. They are merely the contractual expression of our 
obligations under the treaties that have been presented to the Senate 

Therefore | think it is fair to say that they mark a retreat, a re- 
duction of commitments, rather than an extension of commitments. 

One reason for that is that where heretofore we had power to ac- 
complish a great many things in Germany, we are now returning that 
authority to the Federal Republic and our relationship goes on to a 
different basis. I would like to take this occasion to make that 
statement, tn view of the somewhat detailed nature of the statement 
that we have submitted to the committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you refer to the statement you have already 
submitted? 

Mr. RippLererGer. Yes, sir; the one that Senator George just 
put in. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 
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SETTLEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING OUT OF THE WAR AND OCCUPATION 


Mr. RippLererGER. With respect to the first convention, the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and occupation, there are four 
or five principal points which I might explain. 

In the first place, it regulates the question of allied legislation in 
Germany and confers upon the Federal Republic the right to repeal 
this legislation or to deprive it of effect. It likewise provides for the 
termination of the occupation courts. 

The question of war criminals is also covered in this agreement and 
a mixed clemency board is established, consisting of six members of 
equal allied and German representation which can make recom- 
mendations for disposition of these cases. 

The next principal point [ would say is the question of winding up 
certain programs that have been in effect in Germany since the incep- 
tion of the occupation in 1945. For example, in the field of deconcentra- 
tion and decartelization, the convention provides that the vrams 
in respect of the Ruhr steel and coal industries and in respect of the 
1. G. Farben will be completed by the allies. 


I. G. FARBEN COMBINI 


The CuHatrmMan. What are vou doing about the 
dissolving it? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Yes, sir; it will be broken up, 
be carried through under the present system. 

The CHarrman. As part of the decartelization? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. That is part of the decartelizatior 


ANTICARTEL LAW 


Furthermore, the Federal Republic has undertaken an obligation 
to enact an anticartel law as German legislation. With respect to 
the reorganization of the film industry and of the so-called Gross- 
banken, the Big Five of the German banks, that will be carried out 
under German legislation. 

Of course, insofar as the Ruhr steel and coal industries are con- 
cerned, they will eventually fall within the jurisdiction of the Schuman 
plan, but in the meantime we shall complete the reorganization of 
those firms as has been anticipated under our own legislation 


LEGISLATION ON INTERNAL RESTITUTION 


Provision then is also made for the question of internal restitution, 
that is to say the allied legislation in this field will be continued, but 
a mixed court will be established. 

The CHarrMan. By whom? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. By the Allies and by the Germans. In othe 
words, instead of being purely an allied affair, we shall now have 
German representation on the mixed court. 

Senator WiLtey. How are the German representatives selected? 
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SELECTION OF WEST GERMAN REPRESENTATION 


Mr. RippLesercer. They will be selected by the Federal Republic, 
sir; by the govern nent. 

Senator Witey. Through the legislative and executive branch? 

Mr. RippieserGcer. | should imagine they would be chosen by 
the executive. I think that would fall within the general competence 
of the Chancellor in the field of foreign affairs. 


REPARATIONS 


[ think the question of reparations was largely covered by the 
Secretary when he spoke of it in his early testimony, and I think | 
may just sav here that dismantling is, of course, ended and the three 
Western Allies have agreed there will be no payments from current 
production, from German current production. 


PREWAR DEBTS 


I believe th Secretary also made brief reference to the question 
of German prewar debts, and recalled that a conference is now taking 
place in London in an attempt to reach a settlement of these debts, 

The conference is at present under way, and we are hopeful that it 
will be possible to reconcile the interests of the creditors so that it will 
be possible to resume some payment. The convention of which I am 
speaking does contain, | believe, a provision under which the Federal! 
Republic recognizes its obligation for these debts. 

The CuatrMan. You mean the citizen and not the Government, 
don’t vou? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. This, sir, is both Government debt, municipal! 
debt, and state debts. 

The CHarrMAN. Does the Federal Republic assume it all? 

Mr. RippLeBerGeErR. No, sir; it doesn‘t assume it. 

The CuHarrMAN. In other words, they just assume the duty of seeing 
that the ones who are bound by it make payment? 

Mr. RippLeperGcer. Make payment. 

The CaarrMan. How about individuals? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. The debt, of course, falls in many different 
categories. It goes all the way from such loans as the Dawes and 
Young plans, sir, into purely private debt, for example the so-called 
standstill credits. 

As the Secretary indicated, I think, we will come back to the 
Conzress eventually when it is possible to arrive at a settlement that 
will take account of the interest of all of the creditors. The interest, 
of course, varies considerably as to the terms of the bonds or the 
terms of the credits. 

They go all the way from long-term obligations to the purely com- 
mercial credits, banking credits such as those that existed under the 
so-called standstill agreement. Therefore, it is a difficult: technical 
problem to reconcile the interest of the creditors and at the same time 
to find the possibility for the German debtors to pay. 

As you may recall, before the war the methods of payment varied 
considerably. 
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FOREIGN PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The question of foreign property rights is also protected in this 
convention of which I am speaking, and in addition to that there is a 
provision whereby foreign firms owning property in Germany will 
obtain an exemption from the Lastenausgleich, as it is called in Ger- 
man, Which is German legislation, or possible German legislation, on 
equalization of burdens resulting from the war. 

This is rather a technical question, but it does give the foreign 
property in Germany a certain start, so to speak, and a certain advan- 
tage over this very heavy taxation which will probably come out of the 
Bundestag in the near future. 


REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


L might say here that the reason for this legislation goes back to the 
currency reform of 1948, when, as vou may recall, the old reichsmark 
was written down to one-tenth of its former value. Obviously those 
persons who were in possession of real property were in a favored 
position in comparison with those persons who had property in the 
form of money or bonds or obligations of that type. 

Therefore, the German Bundestag is now considering legislation 
which will attempt to equalize the results of currency reform, and it is 
in this field that we have obtained an exemption for foreign property 
for a period of 6 years. 


WEST GERMAN ABILITY TO ASSUME ITS OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Witey. Mr. Riddleberger, do you want to give us your own 
approximation of the ability of the Germans to handle all these 
financial matters? 

{ want to say that personally I feel our Government is very fortu- 
nate in having a man of your ability, understanding, and knowledge of 
the language. I think that is very, very important. I have seen you 
in action and I am glad to make this a matter of record. 

My question goes to the matter of your opinion of the financial 
ability of Western Germany to handle its obligations. 

Mr. RippLeBERGER. Senator, let me thank you first for your kind 
words. I, as you know, have only come back on these affairs fairly 


i 


recently, but was engaged in German matters [ think for about 15 


years. 


To answer vour question, it does seem to me that Western Germany 
can assume the payment or resume payment on a number of these 
obligations provided there is a proper adjustment between the amount 


} 


of burden which the country assumes in connection with the defense 


contribution, taking into account Germany’s economic recovery, 
taking into account the financial and military aid which we have 
riven or will give, and also, if it is possible, to come to an adjustment 
on the debt question which spreads out the payment over a sufficient 
period of time. 

Those payments, as I said before, go into many, many fields, but 
there are ways, of course, as we saw before the war, whereby certain 
creditors can receive payments if the foreign exchange burden ts not 
Loo heavy at one time. Over the long run the transfers, of course, 
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will depend upon the amount of foreign exchange that Western 
Germany can earn. 

Senator WiLtey. Mr. Chairman, I have to return to the Judiciary 
Committee, but I hope to come back in time to get some more light 
from this good citizen of ours. 


ARBITRAL COMMISSION ON PPOPERTY RIGHTS 


Mr. RippLeperGcer. As these matters of property rights, of course, 


are very complicated, it was held advisable to set up an arbitral com- 
mission in order to consider claims that may arise. I think perhaps 
here I should explain that this commission should not be confused 
with the Arbitration Tribunal which will rule upon the application 
and interpretation of the conventions as between governments. This 
commission is really 9 board of appeal for individuals and for corpora- 
tions and for business concerns which have property rights in Germany. 


CIVIL AVIATION 
a 
The other provision in this convention, the convention on the set- eith 
tlement of matters arising out of the war and the occupation, relates \ 
to the control of civil aviation, which will be turned back to the agre 
Federal Republic. As it is not equipped at the moment to deal with 
this effectively, there will be a transitional period in which we shall 
give certain assistance to the Government in taking over the control 
of civil airports. 
The Cuatrman. You speak of all these things as conventions. 
Mr. RippLeserGcer. They are all in this convention on the settle- 
ment on matters arising out of the war and the occupation. 
The CuarrMan. Is this one of the subsidiary agreements? 
Mr. RippLesperGer. Yes, sir. 


SUBSIDIARY AGREEMENTS VERSUS CONVENTIONS 


The CuarrMan. What is the difference between a subsidiary 
agreement and a convention? Ordinarily we ratify conventions. 

Mr. Rippiesercer. It is called that because that is the language 
which was adopted by the four powers in their negotiation. We have 
not requested ratification, as it flows from the general convention, 
and as you see it relates to a number of detailed matters. 

I might say, sir, howeve:, that of course the impact of this partic- 
ular convention on Western Germany will be much heavier than 1! 
is on the United States. Consequently, I think the Chancellor’s 
decision will be to submit, for example, all of the subsidiary conven- 
tions for ratification by the Bundestag. 

It is in effect the Germans who are committed to do certain things 
under these agreements, and of course the effect is much more in 
Germany than it is in the United States. 

Then there are one or two other provisions, such as granting 
facilities on property for the embassies when they are established 
during a transitional period that will go up until the Ist of Octobe: 
1953. 1 think, sir, that completes the summary I had of this con 
vention. Did vou desire me to go on to the next, or should we hav: 
questions on this one? 
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The CuHatrMan. I don’t know why they should be separated. 
Mr. RippieserGcer. They are all together. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask a question here? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Senator GREEN. Is there anything in the convention defining what 
form of government the Republic or any of the Laender shall have. 

Mr. Ripp.LeperGer. I am sorry, Senator, I did not hear the first 
part. c 

Senator GREEN. Is there anything in the convention relating to 
the form of government of the Republic of Germany or the different 
Laender which make it up? 

Mr. RrppiesperGcer. No, sir; not in this convention. 


POSSIBLE REVISION IN FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Senator Green. They could change their form of government in 
either case? 

Mr. RrppLeserGer. Are you relating your question to the entire 
agreement or only to this particular convention? 

Senator GreEeN. The entire agreement. 

Mr. RippieserGcer. Well, I believe that under the general con- 
vention, the so-called convention on relations, that Germany in the 
preamble, I think, of course, commits itself to a democratic form of 
government, 

In addition to that, the constitution has been adopted and is in 
force, and of course the entire first section of the grundgesetz is what 
we would call a bill of rights. 

Senator Green. Yes. My point is, Can they change it? 

Mr. RrpptesperGer. | dare say, sir, they could change the consti- 
tution through the procedures that are provided for such change in 
the constitution. 

Senator GREEN. Certainly, but could they proceed to make an 
entirely undemocratic form of government? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Well, I think that to the extent it is possible 
to cover that, sir, that is covered in the article in the General Conven- 
tion which deals with the declaration of a state of emergency in the 
case of subversive action. 

Yes; | was correct. In the preamble it is stated that the Federal 
Republic has developed free and responsible political institutions and 
is determined to maintain the liberal democratic federal constitution 
which guarantees human rights and is enshrined in its basic law. 

Senator Green. Then there is a prohibition against such change? 

Mr. RipptesnerGer. Well, I think there is the expression of its 
determination to maintain this type of government, but there is like- 
wise provision in the basic law for amendments. 

Senator GREEN. And does that apply to the different Laender as 
well as the Republic? 
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DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF WURTTEMBERG-BADEN an 
in t 
Mr. Ripptesercer. Yes; the Laender can likewise modify their com 
constitutions. In fact, in the States Wurttemberg and Baden and the 
so-called State of Wurttemberg-Baden, in the creation of the new 
southwest state, there is in process today the formulation, the drafting 
of a constitution for that area. 


RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 


Senator GREEN. Could those states restore the monarchy? 

Mr. RippLepercer. Well, I would doubt if they could restore the 
monarchy in those states, because I think that would probably 
run counter to the federal constitution, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, they are just states within the federation. 

Mr. RippLeperGcer. They are states within the federation. 

The CHarrMan. I would not think that they could establish a 
monarchy in their little area under the Federal Republic. 

Mr. RrpptesperGcer. | wouldn’t think so. 

Senator GREEN. It is left a little vague. 

Mr. RrppLeBerGer. Well, sir, I think that given the whole past 
history of the constitutional development in the western zones of 
Germany since the occupation, the principles upon which their 
Government is founded are not vague. 


PROVISION FOR CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


Senator GREEN. My question is directed at whether or not the possi- 
bility of change is in any way considered in this supplementary con- 
vention. 

Mir. RippLeBerRGER. Well, sir, since it is a federation, | should think 
that if there were a tendency to amend the constitution or to create a 
new constitution of a German Land, and if it appeared that that 
constitution were in violation of the Grundgesetz that that matter 
would come before the constitutional court. 

Senator GREEN. Where it could be argued? 

Mr. RippLeBERGHR. Where it could be argued. 

Senator GrreEN. But if it isn’t taken care of in the convention 
itself, it would have to be determined in that court? 

Mr. RippLesperGcer. This agreement, of course, sir, is made with 
the Federal Government and therefore in the execution of this agree- 
ment we will look to the Federal Government to take the necessary 
measures, 

\MENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Senator GREEN. Let me take aspecific case. Suppose Baden should 
like to amend its constitution to restore the monarchy. Would this 
convention have wy relation thereto? Could it be appealed by either 
party? 

Mr. RippLesercer. I suppose that in arguing the case before the 
constitutional court, reference could be made to the expression of the 
determination of the Federal Government as expressed in the preamble 
to maimtain this form of government. 

Senator Green. That applies to the Republic; does it not? 
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Mr. RippLeserGer. Yes, sir; but it is a federation and therefore 
in those questions I should think the constitutional court would be 
competent. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC CONSTITUTION 


The CHarrMan. Doesn’t the Federal Republic have some sort of a 
constitution that applies to all of the states? 

Mr. RippLeEBERGER. Yes, indeed. 

The CuarrmMan. That would take care of the matter? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. A very carefully worked out constitution. 

The CuarrMan. If one of the states adopted something that was 
not in harmony with the federal constitution could the Federal 
Republic veto it? 

Mr. RippiteserGcer. I think it would go to the constitutional courts. 

The CuarrMan. They could just pay no attention to it, couldn’t 
they? 

Mr. RipptenerGcer. That is provided for in the basic law. 

Senator GREEN. | am interested in whether or not this supplemen- 
tary convention in any way changes the situation. 

Mr. Ripp.esercer. No, sir; 1 don’t think this convention affects 
it one way or ther other. 

Senator GREEN. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator George? 

Senator GrorGe. No questions. 

The CHATRMAN. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I have one or two questions on this convention, 


Mr. Chairman. 
RESTITUTION OF PROPERTY 


L have read the condensation of these documents, and I don’t 
quite get the answers to ascertain questions that occurred to me. 
For example, what arrangements are provided in these agreements 
for the restitution of property to the victims of Nazi persecution? |] 
am not quite clear as to how that would be handled. 

Mr. RippLesercer. Why, with respect to the victims of Nazi 
persecutions, we have provided for a continuation of the restoration 
of their property and the allied laws on this subject are to be main- 
tained. 

We will continue the present system of processing these cases 
through the special restitution courts. Hereafter, however, the Su- 
preme Restitution Court, which has been made up entirely of Allied 
judges, will now be composed of two Allied, two German, and one 
neutral judge, but the system now in effect will be continued. 

Senator SmirH. Does that mean that the families of the victims of 
the Buchenwald horrors, have a claim for property that w 
and so forth? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Yes, sir, and I may say this: That there wi 
be no change in the compensation machinery as it has been establ 
except to the extent that the West German Government 
to enact legislation which will extend the law which was 
the United States zone to all of Western Germany, and we 
that is the fairest and best law. 

Senator Smira. Do you think the West German Governmet 
thoroughly in sympathy with making these restorations? 

Mr. Ripptenercer. We think so. 


as seized, 
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GERMAN ASSETS ABROAD 


Senator Smiru. I have a similar question: What disposition do the 
agreements before us make of German assets abroad? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Well, sir, the question of German assets abroad 
will have to be determined finally by the peace treaty. 

The Germans did agree to maintain what is known as High Com- 
mission Law No. 63, which divests the German owners of properties 
that were seized and liquidated by alien property custodians, and the 
Germans will also make no claim for the return of these assets. 

They are not entirely prohibited, however, from entering into 
negotiations with other countries for the purpose of attempting to 
wind up this question, and also to establish a cutoff date for the 
seizure of German assets. We already have that date in the United 
States, 1 understand. 


U. S. ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Senator Smirx. Our Alien Property Custodian has a lot of property. 
It has not been entirely cleared up. 

Mr. RippLesercer. Oh, ves; he has a lot of property. 

Senator Smrrn. Is that provided for in this convention, or are all 
claims waived? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. May I say the Germans waive their claim to 
it, so legally we are protected by this provision of the convention. 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


Senator Smiru. I have one more question in relation to this con- 
vention. What stipulations are made for taking care of refugees and 
DP’s throughout Germany? 

Mr. RippLepercer. Yes, sir; I neglected to mention that in my 
earlier remarks. The Federal Republic does undertake to provide a 
proper legal status for homeless foreigners, and to ratify the U. N 
Convention on the International Status of Refugees, and to enact 
legislation for the administration and distribution of non-German 
political refugees. 

Senator Samira. Into Germany, you mean? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Into Germany. This is a very vexing and 
a very difficult problem in Germany, and you may recall that the 
West German authorities have been most reluctant to forbid the entry 
into West Germany of Germans coming from the East who are from 
one reason or another fleeing before the Soviet and Soviet-controlled 
authorities. 

REFUGEES FROM SOVIET ORBIT 


Senator Smira. How about the other refugees coming from satellite 
and iron-curtain countries who flee into Germany for asylum there? 

Mr. RippteserGer. That is why [ made mention there of inten 
tion to ratify the U. N. convention. Until this is done, the High Com- 
mission laws on this latter will remain in effect, but they will attempt 
to give them asylum and a legal status. 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Senator Smiru. Do you feel from your study of this that we are 
moving toward a settlement of the whole complicated refugee-DP 
problem? 

Mr. RippLEBERGER. Senator, when I first went back to Germany 
right after the war and went into Berlin in July 1945, | think it is 
impossible to describe the chaotic conditions in which we found this 
country and in particular with the refugee and DP question. 

Senator Smiru. | was there in *47 when the DP camps were set 
up. Since then we have resettled a good many of those through the 
[RO and different countries, but the hard core question was always the 
one I wasn’t clear as to the answer 

Mr. RippLesercer. | feel we have made enormous progress. 
The hard core question—which is perbaps a difficult or rather a 
brutal way of putting what is essentially a human question, because 
it involves those persons who, because of age, physical disability, 
mental incapacity, cannot be resettled—is a proble m. 

I would not minimize for a moment the difhiculty of it, but 1 think 
that in contrast to the conditions, let us say, that existed in 1947. 
we have made enormous progress. 

[ think we must not forget that the total number of displaced 
persons found in Western Germany after the war was in the magnitude 
of 8 million persons. Eight million persons in a population that 
before the war in that area was something in the neighborhood of, let 
us say, 40 to 45 million. 

Given the enormous magnitude of the problem, I feel that real 
progress has been made, and I think Mr. McCloy would bear me out 
if I say that equally great progress bas been made in the assimilation 
of great numbers of Eastern Germans into the West German life 
and economy. 

Senator SmirH. When you say 8 million, vou don’t mean that 
West Germany has absorbed 8 million. You mean we originally 
had about 8 million to deal with. 

Mr. Rippierercer. To deal with, ves. 

Senator Surra. And place through the [RO a vast number of them. 


ABSORPTION OF REFUGEES INTO WEST GERMAN LIF! 


Mr. RippitererGcer. Of course there is also a vast 
German refugees, vou understand, which bave fled or 
into West Germany. 

Senator Smira. Oh, ves; but how many of those do you figure today 
re still in West Germany, in other words, that have been left there 
4 One reason or another? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. There are about 10 million refugees of German 
escent. Thev, of course, are being slowly absorbed into West 
German life. 

Senator Smiru. Is there no real problem with the Germans? 

Mr. Ripptesrreer. Thev are a problem too, though, becaus 
ire uprooted and have lost evervthing. 

Of the foreigners, the non-Germans, so to speak, | don’t recall 

We think it is about 140,000, sir, that are left 


| 
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Senator Smirx. Well, if we have taken care of the difference between 
that and 8 million, it is quite an accomplishment. 

Mr. RippLeBercer. It is an accomplishment. 

Senator Smirn. I never saw the final figure. 

Would you prefer to go on answering general questions on all of 
these conventions now?  [ was limiting myself to what this particular 
convention covered. I have some other questions but I don’t want to 
ask them unless you are ready for them. 

Mr. RippLteserGcer. As the chairman prefers. Shall I continue 
with the other two conventions? 

The Cuatrrman. | think you might. 

Senator Smrra. I will desist for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. Cover them all and then we will go back and ask 
questions. 


CONVENTION ON RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF FORCES 


Mr. RippiesperGer. Then I shall turn to the convention on the 
rights and obligations of the forces. 

The CHArRMAN. Our forces? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Our forces, ves; our forces and Allied forces. 
It covers ours, of course. 

I would not pretend for a moment to have any great expert com- 
petence in this matter. I had rather hoped that when General 
Collins was here, this point could have been developed. 

I would like to say at the outset that this convention was negotiated 
in the closest collaboration with the European command, and at every 
step init Mr. McCloy was in touch with General Handy. Indeed, we 
had an officer assigned permanently to the High Commission to assist 


us, and I believe General Collins expressed the Army’s satisfaction 
of this convention, in his testimony here last week. 


ALLIED FORCES IN FEDERAL REPUBLI 


In brief, this convention establishes the essential basis for the 
operation of the Allied forees in the Federal Republic, and it is com- 
parable to other such agreements that we have made where we hav 
stationed troops in foreign countries. 

It provides for the question of criminal and civil jurisdiction 
questions of support, the rie it to utilize the transport and communica 
tions facilities, the right to have maneuvers, the question of exemption 
from taxation, the questions of exemptions from customs duties. — In 
general it regulates the relationship between a very considerable fore: 
which is now being converted from an occupying force into a defensi 
force, and the German Government 

It obligates the forces to consider German interests in the applica 
tion of the convention. It provides for a joint supply board in the 


question of logistics support. It makes certain provisions for the 


protection of German labor and the application of German labo 
laws when German labor is employed by the army. 

It provides for freedom of movement. It takes care, as I said, 
the criminal jurisdiction which will be retained by the forces for thei 
members. 

The CHarrMan. You mean their courts martial and things of that 
kind? 
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Mr. RippLeperGcer. Yes, sir; things of that sort. 

In addition, it stipulates the fiscal immunities which our forces 
will enjoy and in questions of procurement within Germany there will 
be an exemption from the excise and turnover taxes, and there are 
likewise certain exemptions in customs duties when the forces import 
for their own use. 


AGREEMENT ON EXEMPTION IN CUSTOMS DUTIES 


This last question, | may say parenthetically, was a source of 
lengthy negotiation with the Finance Minister of the Federal Republie, 
beeause of the question of our ration system and the question of 
cigarettes and coffee, and so forth, and we eventually came to an 
agreement which I think is satisfactory to all parties. 

Senator HickENLoorerR. What is the nature of that agreement? 

Mr. Rrppierercer. Well, sir, we agreed to—of course, we get the 
exemption, Senator. 

Senator HickeENLoopER. That is in general. 

Mr. RippLererGcer. And in general we agree to a rationing system 
for the forces which, quite frankly, we hope will cut down the amount 
of coffee and cigarettes that goes into the black market. 

Both of these goods are subject to verv heavy taxation in Western 
Germany, and naturally there is a temptation on the part of many 
persons to dispost of them in the black market. 


CUSTOMS LEVIED ON U. 8S. NATIONALS 


Senator HickENLOopER. What I am concerned with is whether or 
not we are being charged eustoms duties on cotlee and cigarettes an 
certain other items for the use of our own people. 

Mr. RippLenerGcer. Oh, no. 


RATIONING SYSTEM 


Senator HickeNLoorerR. But are we not establishing a rationing 
system which is designed to cut down the availability of s uses? 

Mr. Rippiterercer. That is correct 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Which might FO Into the black market 

Mr. Rippiuerercer. That is correct. We have customs exemption. 

Senator HickeNLOopER. Thank vou. 

Mr. RippLererGcer. | think, sir, that is about all | had on this 
convention. 

I might turn briefly to the finance convention. 


rPROOPS IN GERMANY AND CRIMINAL JURISDI ION 


il 


Senator Smirrna. Before you go on to the next convention, will vou 
just rive usa brief high-spot picture of the jurisdiction over our troops 
in Germany for what might be misdemeanors or something of that 
sort? Do we have the ultimate jurisdiction to try them, or are they 
tried by German law? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Senator, criminal jurisdiction is ret: 
the forces over its members. Civil jurisdiction can be exe 
German courts. 
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CIVIL JURISDICTION 


Senator Smiru. Is that jurisdiction with respect to damages to 
property? 

Mr. RippLtesercer. Yes, sir. Of course, you realize that for the 
most part civil jurisdiction becomes a matter of claims, and I will 
come to that briefly when I discuss the next convention, but basically 
the criminal jurisdic tion is retained by the Armed Forces over their 
own members. There are certair provisions that will enable the Ger- 
man police to act in case of emergency. 

In other words, if someone is caught in flagrante delicto, I believe is 
the word, then the local police can take charge, but if the offender is 
a member of our Armed Forces, then he must be turned back to the 
Army for such disciplinary action as the Army desires. 

Senator Smrru. Does that mean he could be arrested by the local 
police and taken into custody but must be turned over to our juris- 
diction? 

Mr. RippLeBperGcer. He can be taken into custody but he cannot 
be retained in custody. He must be turned back to the Army for 
appropriate disciplinary action. 


GERMAN LEGISLATION ON USE OF LABOR 


Senator SmirH. You spoke about another matter that interested 
me, and that is the way labor operates when the German laborer is 
used in connection with the operation of our foreign troops. Does 
this convention specify the conditions under which labor operates? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. It specifies, sir, that we shall be governed by 
the German legislation on the use of labor. In other words, such 


things as the social-security system will apply. 


GERMAN LABOR FORCES EMPLOYED BY BRITISH 


In addition to that, we have another problem which does not affect 
so much the United States, but it does affect the United Kingdom zone, 
and that is the use of the so-called dienstgruppen. They are labor 
forces employed primarily by the British. 

A special arrangement has been worked out whereby they will be 
dissolved after a transitional period. 

Senator Smirg. But will the question of labor management, and 
so on, be handled under German law? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. Under German law; ves, sir. 

Senator Smirn. That is all I have for the present. 


FINANCE CONVENTION 


Mr. RippLeserGcer. | would then like to say a few words about the 
finance convention, although I think the basic principles of it were 
covered by the Secretary in his earlier testimony. 

Briefly, this convention states the obligation of the Federal Republic 
to make a continuing contribution to defense. It likewise governs the 
use of this German contribution. 

The CHarrMAN. Does it specify the amount? 

Mr. Ripp_esercer. Yes, sir; | will come to that in a second. 
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It likewise stipulates certain facilities that.are to be given without 
charge by the Germans to the defense forces. It provides for a mutual 
waiver of damage claims between governments. 

I understand this was a point of considerable importance to the 
Army authorities and, while | do not pretend that I know all of the 
background to it, | understand they are satisfied with the system 
that has been negotiated. 

It likewise establishes a basis for the payment of accommodations 
and goods and services that our forces may get from the German 
economy, and it provides for a jot construction budget for both the 
German and Allied forces. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC’S CONTRIBUTION 


To come back to the chairman’s question, of course, the amount, 
the total amount of the German contribution to defense, was estab- 
lished in a manner similar to that for the other NATO members. 

Although Germany is not a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, it was agreed that the ‘‘three wise men”’ would likewise 
consider the German submission and come forward with recommenda- 
tions with respect to the amount that the German Federal Republic 
could pay in the way of a defense contribution, taking into account 
all of the economic aspects, all of the economic reasoning which was 
applied in the case of other NATO members. 

Senator Smirn. Are you including with these figures the EDC 
troops that Germany is contributing? 

Mr. Ripptenercer. Yes, sir; this will be the total amount of the 
German defense contribution which eventually, of course, will go into 
the support of German troops that themselves will go into EDC. 
The total amount was fixed at 850 million deutschemarks per month 
to the 30th of June 1953. 


The reason for that date, of course, is that that corresponds to the 
procedure that was adopted for the other NATO countries, and con- 
sequently it will become subject to review for the German contribution 
for the following fiseal vear in the same manner that the review of the 
other countries’ capacity will be made. 


PROCEDURES FOR WEST GERMANY AND NATO MEMBERS 


In other words, although Western Germany is not a member of 
NATO, in the matter of deciding the total defense contribution it 
will be done in the same way and under the same procedures as 
adopted for the other NATO countries. Now in the split-up of this 
umount, it was decided that 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC’S CONTRIBUTION IN DEUTSCHEMARKS 


The CuarrmMan. You did not tell us how much money that would be. 

Mr. RippLeserGer. 850 million deutschemarks, sir, divided by 4 

about $200 million per month; 850 deutschemarks per month. 

Senator SpARKMAN. 850 million? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Million; | beg your pardon; 850 million 
deutschemarks per month. 

Senator Smita. And that is $200 million? 
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Mr. Ripp_esBercer. That is roughly $200 million. 
The CHarrMAN. Per month? 
Mr. RippLeBerGer. Per month. In the first 6 months of this 
period the Allies will receive 551 million deutschemarks per month, 
and in the second 3 months it will decrease to 318 million deutsche- 
marks per month. 
The reason, of course, behind is that the German expenses will 
be lower in the earlier days but will increase as the contingents are auth 
formed and as the troops commence to come into being, and this act | 
figure was agreed upon as a reasonable division of the total German Pres 
contribution. 
It is impossible, of course, to fix it with absolute precision because 
this will only come into effect upon ratification of these agreements 
and therefore we had to devise a system which seemed to be fair both 
to the allies and to the Germans, and then which would take account 
of the increasing amount of deutschemarks which would be required 
for the support of the German forces. 


ANTICIPATED U. 8S. COMMITMENT 


Senator Samira. Do we pay anything to Germany directly for the 
equipment and the maintenance of German troops both in the country 
and the EDC, or do we pay our over-all contributions into the genera! 
fund? 

Mr. RippieserGer. Senator, of course, there are no German 
troops vet, and therefore, of course, we pay nothing today for that. 

Senator Smirn. | mean what is the anticipated amount of our 
commitment? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Yes, sir. In the future—and I would like to be 
entirely precise about this—I would say that our contribution will 
take two forms. 

The first will be the amount of economic aid under the MSA that Sens 
may be granted to the Federal Republic by the United States in OE! 
accordance with the division of that money when Congress appro plan 
priates it. The second support, of course, will be in the form of rem 
military end-item equipment which we may eventually grant to th I 
German contingents. Ame 

The CHatrmMan. Will this again be under the MSA? they 

Mr. Rippterercer. Again under the MSA. 

Senator Saurra. Will channel through the MSA authorizations? 

Mr. Rippitesercer. Channel through that. 

Senator Smrrxa. Will West Germany be one of the many countries 
participating? 

Mr. RippLtesercer. Yes, it will be one of the many countries, and 
probably in the end through the EDC, because in the hope that ther 
will be a coordinated program, then our aid, the amount of it may 
flow into the German contingents through the arrangements made 
in the European army. I can’t predict today exactly how that would 
fo. 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENT 


Senator Hickentooprer. Mr. Riddleberger, do vou assume that th: 
authority for those payments comes from the Mutual Security Act wi 
just passed insome manner—I don’t know in just what manner for it | 
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hard to define it from the law—in which the President can convert 
further funds to this group and that group, even including the Schuman 
plan? Does it come from that source? 

Mr. Ripp.esercer. I assume, Senator, in the extension of any aid 
we give, that we must be governed entirely by the terms of the act. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Oh, I assume so, but I am trying to find 
out whether the interpretation in the conferences was that the 
authorization for these contributions comes from other parts of the 
act or whether it comes from that particular section that permits the 
President to divert a certain amount of these funds to such organi- 
zations as are rather nebulously described in the act itself. 

There is a provision of the act—lI don’t have it before me—that 
says he can divert certain funds to contributing organizations, or words 
to that effect, which will contribute to the general purpose. I am just 
wondering if this contribution of German activity would come from 
that section of the law. 

Mr. RippLepercer. Well, I don’t have the act before me, Senator. 

Senator HickeNLooper. I think I have the act before me. Let me 
see. Excuse me just a minute. This is in section 2 of the Mutual 
Security Act, subsection (b), which reads: 

Furnish assistance to any of the following organizations: 

A. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

B. The European Industrial Community. 

C. The organization which may evolve from current international discussions 
coneerning a Kuropean Defense Community. 

I would assume that is pretty specific. 

Mr. RrppLeserGeEr. I assume, then, in that case it might be possible 
to channel the aid 

Senator Hickeniooper. I was wondering whether there were 
discussions as to the source of this money; 

Mr. RrppLeserGer. No, sir; I am not aware of any. Of course 
Senator, if I may recall precedent in the past, you may recall that the 
OEEC used to make recommendations about the division of Marshall- 
plan aid, but, of course, the control and the allocation of that aid, as I 
remember it, was always retained in American hands. 

I was trying to respond to Senator Smith’s question about how 
American support could be given to the German contingents when 
they are raised. 


U. S. CONTRIBUTION TO WEST GERMAN CONTINGENT 


Senator HickENLoorEr. One of the major interests in this question 
that I had at the moment was whether or not we would give money in 
lump sums to organizations and then have it parceled out individually, 
or whether we would keep complete control of the supervision over 
the amount of money and its disposition to the German forces. Would 
ve do it through an organization or would we do it directly through 
the Germans? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. My understanding is heretofore we have kept 
that control. What effect the recommendations of the Commissariat 
of the European Defense Army might have, I don’t know. 

Senator HickeNLooper. In other words, you are not certain at the 
Inoment. 

Mr. Rippterercer. But I would think certainly it would be gov- 
rned by the act in the extension of any aid, Senator. 

20803—52——11 
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SECTION 2 OF MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Senator HickENLOoPER. Well, yes, 1 agree that we will have to be 
governed by the act, but the act is really quite broad. Under the 
third classification of organizations as set out in section 2, it says: 


The organization which may evolve from current international discussions 
concerning a European Defense Community. 

I refer now to the last statement on page 59, the first page of the 
appendix of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Report No. 1490 
on the National Security Act of 1952. That would seem to indicate 
that we could be authorized to just contribute to the organizations 
and then let them distribute it as they see fit. I was just wondering 
what our policy is going to be on that. 


EXTENSION OF MILITARY END ITEM AID 


Mr. RippLeserGer. Senator, I am not familiar with the hearings 
on that, but in respect of Germany, I would say that when it comes 
to the question of extension of military end item aid, we would be 
governed in the same manner that we would be governed in the case 
of any other country that may be a member of the EDC, 

In other words, Germany will not then be a case apart. It will be 
an integral part of the EDC organization, and that whatever princi- 
ples are decided upon for the extension of military end item aid to 
EDC members would apply to Germany in the same way they would 
apply to any other country. 

Senator HickenLooper. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go right ahead. 


POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Senator Smirx. I just want to ask one question in connection with 
whether there are any other assumptions or understandings in con- 
nection with this German set-up other than what appears in these 
documents we are dealing with now. Are they all contained in these 
documents? 

Mr. Ripp_eserGcer. They are all containued in that, sir. 

Senator Smit. The only thing that bothers me from reading some 
of these documents is what we are assuming. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AUTHORIZATIONS 


Probably, as you have suggested, it ” probably sift through the 
Mutual Security authorizations year by year as this thing develops, 
and Germany will get her share just as "the Benelux countries and 
France get their share. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator Gillette. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY SENATOR GILLETTE OF COMMISSIONER M’CLOY 


Senator Grttetre. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the con- 
vention that we are now discussing, you heard me state at the outset 
that I had submitted some questions to Commissioner McCloy, the 
answers to which were received and incorporated in the record. 
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Mr. Rippitepercer. Yes, sir. 


Senator Gitterrr, Are you familiar with those 
those answers? 


Mr. Ripp.eBercer. Yes, sir, Senator; I think I have 


here. 
you if you prepared those answers? 


questions and 


the questions 


Senator GILLerre, May I ask ? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Sir, | discussed them with Mr. Me( ‘loy before 
his departure last week. We had to get some ac 
on them. We prepared them jointly. 
and we are in agreement on the answers. 

Senator GiLLerre. That was What I wanted to find out. You 
endorse these answers. I don’t want to take the time to repeat the 
questions and the answers. 

Mr. Ripp.esereer. Oh. yes. 

Senator GiLLerrr, 
questions and the 
answers? 

Mr. RippLesercer. That is correct, Senator. 
The Cuarrman. Al] right; go right ahe 
else, 

Mr. Rippiesercer. That completes, sir, 
cipal points of these conventions, 


lditional information 
J talked to him by telephone 


It is now my understanding that vou saw the 
answers, and that you agree with and endorse the 


ad if vou have something 


my analysis of the prin- 





RELATIONSHIP OF NONSIGNATORY COUNTRIES TO CONTRACTUAL 


AGREEMENTS 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 
are a number of states that 
parties to the various agreeme 
true; is it not? 

Mr. Rippiewercer. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What relationship do these countries 
agreements? Will they be in a position to b 
of the agreements? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Senator, I would say they will benefit mate- 
rially even though they are not parties to the agreement 

Certainly in respect of foreign property rights in Germany there 
would be benefit, certainly in respect of the restitution procedures they 
will benefit, and of course over and above all, those countries that are 
participating in the European Defense Community will likewise bene- 
fit from the increased strength that will ffow from German contingents. 


I will ask you a few questions. There 
fought against Germany that are not 
nts concluded with Germany. That is 


bear to the 
enefit from the provisions 


OCCUPATION REGI LATIONS 


The Cuatrman. What is to happen to the regulations and rules 
governing Germany which have been adopted by the occupying 
powers in the last few years? Can Germany legally rey 
regulations? 

Mr. Ripp.tesercen. Sir. under the 
course, the Allied High Commission will 
of the Land Commissioners will be abolish 
pation statute will be terminated there. 

The Germans then will have the right, the West Germans, the Fed- 
eral Republic, to annul or deprive of effect Allied legislation except, 


eal these 


convention on relations. of 
be abolished and the offices 
ed, and, of course. the occu- 
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of course, in those fields where we have the reserve powers in the first 
part of the convention on relations, namely, the right to station troops 
and the protection of their security, Berlin, the question of the uni- 
fication of Germany and the peace treaty. 

The one exception to that, sir, you will find stipulated has to do 
purely with the mechanics of the control council machinery in Berlin. 
It was believed better to retain that. 

The CHatrMan. We reserve that? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. We reserve that. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN ALLIED REGULATIONS AND GERMAN LAW 


The CHarrman. If there is a conflict between the regulations and 
German law, which would prevail after the occupation is ended? 

Mr. RippLeserGeEr. In the absence of German Bundestag action, 
if the Federal Republic has not taken action to repeal or to deprive of 
effect, I should say the Allied legislation would prevail. If there is a 
conflict, if there is a doubt, a difference of interpretation, then I should 
say that would be a matter for the Arbitration Tribunal. 


CUSTODY OF WAR CRIMINALS 


The CHatrrMAN. I see. Who is to assume custody of the people 
now in prison for so-called war crimes? Can we rely upon the Ger- 
mans to discharge their obligations fairly in this regard? 

Mr. Ripp.LeserGer. Custody is still in Allied hands, Senator, for 
the moment, and because of a constitutional difficulty in Germany, I 
would not predict today exactly when the Germans may take custody. 

Personally, I feel that we can rely upon them to carry out the obliga- 


tions which they will assume when they take custody. 
DECARTELIZATION PROGRAM 


The CHatrMan. What effect will the convention have upon our 
attempt to break up the large industrial monopolies in Germany, the 
decartelization and so on? 

If Germany is to become a strong partner in the collective defense 
effort, is it in the interests of the security of the free world to continue 
the decartelization program? 

Mr. RippLeperGer. Well, sir, in the decartelization field, of course, 
what we have provided for is the windup of these matters. In the 
case of the Ruhr steel and coal industries and in the case of the I. G. 
Farben, they will be completed under the existing Allied legislation 
and by the Allies. 

Of course, in the case of the Ruhr steel and coal, I think that is very 
far along. The reorganization of the companies is nearly complete, 
according to our latest information, and then eventually those indus- 
tries will fall under the competence of the Schuman organization. 
Certain other reorganizations, such as films and so-called Grossbanken, 
will be completed under German legislation, which has already been 
approved by the Allies. 

I might say, sir, that the Ruhr steel and coal authority will be 
abolished also with the ratification of these conventions. 
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DECARTELIZATION AND SECURITY OF FREE WORLD 


The Cuairman. Do you think it is in the interest of the security of 
the free world to continue these decartelization programs? 

Mr. RippieperGer. I think it is in the interest of an orderly liqui- 
dation of the program to complete the steps that are now envisaged. 
Otherwise we would leave matters completely in the air, and since 
they have progressed so far, | think it is better to wind up this aspect 
of the occupation. 


PROTECTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The Cuarrman. What will be the effect of these conventions and 
agreements as to the property rights and the claims of United States 
citizens? 

Mr. Ripp.esercer. Well, I think, sir, that they are very largely 
protected. 

The CuarrmMan. What 

Mr. RippLeserGer. | think, sir, these property rights are very 
largely protected as a result of these conventions. 

The CHarrMAN. In what respects are they not protected? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. The only outstanding point I can think of 
would be that there would not be a complete exemption from Lasten- 
ausgleich legislation, from the equalization of burdens, but there will 
be an exemption for 6 years. 


EQUALIZATION OF BURDEN ON FOREIGN PROPERTY 


The CuHarrmMan. Does the equalization of burdens refer to foreign 
property? 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Yes, sir, It is contemplated that the Bundes- 
tag will very shortly enact a very sweeping law, indeed, in an attempt 
to restore an equilibrium and to give all persons who suffered under 
currency reform in Germany fair “and equitable treatment, and that 
will in effect mean a very heavy tax which would be paid over a 
long period of years, largely by persons in possession of real property, 
because, of course, they did not suffer the same loss as was the case 
of those persons who had money and stocks and bonds when the 
currency reform was put into effect. 

I might, sir, say at this point, you see, that at the time the currency 
reform was put into effect, General Clay had always felt very strongly 
that the Lastenausgleich, as it is called in Germany, was an important 
part of it. 

The CuarrMANn. What is that? 

Mr. RippLEBERGER. That is the equalization of burden, sir, and it 
is the attempt to equalize the losses resulting from this really tremen- 
dous write-down of German currency, but it was not enacted at that 
time and temporary legislation was adopted subsequently to take care 
of part of it, but now a very complete bill, a very far-reaching bill, is 
under consideration in the Bundestag. The treaty, of course, pro- 
vides for the restoration of the property rights and interests so far as 
it is possible. 
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PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


The CuHarrMan. What provision is made for the compensation of 
victims of Nazi persecution? Who would be responsible for the pay- 
ment of such claims? 

Mr. Rripp.eBerGeER. The present system will continue and, as I 
said before, in the question of compensation the Federal Government 
will be obligated to enact a law which was in effect in the United 
States zone which we think is the fairest law. Provision is made, sir, 
to cover that. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Senator Tosry. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Sparkman hasn’t had a chance yet. 


TERMINATION DATES OF NATO AND EDC 


Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Riddleberger, I want to ask you some ques- 
tions about the difference in the termination date of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the European Defense Community Treaty. 
The North Atlantic Treaty is for 20 years, isn’t it? 

Mr. RrppLesBercenr. Sir, if I may answer that question, my under- 
standing is that the North Atlantic Treaty runs 20 years and then 
may be renounced. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You mean any nation has the privilege of 
renouncing it at the end of 20 years? 

Mr. RippLeserGeErR. At the end of 20 years. 

Senator SparKMAN. If they do not renounce it, then does it auto- 
matically run on? 

Mr. RrppLeserGcer. Well, sir, I hesitate to answer that question 
categorically. Iam doing this from memory. I think that is correct. 

Senator SparkMan. The European Defense Community Treaty 
runs for 50 vears; doesn’t it? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Runs for 50 years; yes, sir. 


EXTENSION OF DURATION OF NATO 


Senator SpARKMAN. On page 229 of the Common Declaration by 
the Foreign Ministers, it is stated: 


The governments represented at the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris, 

Aware of the essential importance of Article 5 of the treaty establishing the 
European Defense Community, 

In view of Article 128 (new numbering) of the said treaty, providing that such 
treaty is concluded for a period of fifty years following the date of its entry into 
effect, 

Express the wish that the provisions concerning the duration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty be adopted to those of the said Article 128 

Consider it desirable that the necessary initiative to this end be taken by the 
States parties to the North Atlantic Treaty which are participating in this Con- 
ference. 

These governments agree to take such initiative. 

Now will action be taken to extend the North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. | think it will certainly be taken by these six. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Do you mean the six who are parties to the 
EDC? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. To the EDC. 
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U. S. ATTITUDE TOWARD EXTENSION 


Senator SPARKMAN. Has our own Government stated what its posi- 
tion would be in the event such action should be initiated? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Senator, I must answer that from memory. 
I believe there may have been some discussion of that by the Secretary 
of State in an earlier hearing on the North Atlantic Treaty, but I 
could not be certain. 


ARTICLES 12 AND 13 OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The CuairMan. Let me interrupt you. Article 13 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty provides that: 


After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a@ party one vear after its notice of denunciation has been given to the 
ment of the United States of America, which informs the 
other Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation 


Govern- 
Governments of the 


Senator SPARKMAN. Does it go on and say anything 


happens? It does not run in ae tuity; does it? 
Mr. RippLepercer. No. 


The CHAIRMAN. Here is what Article 12 provides: 


After the treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so request, consult together for the purpose of re- 
viewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors then affecting peace and se- 
curity in the North Atlantic area, including the development of universal as well 
as regional arrangements under the Charter of the United Nations for the 
tenance of international peace and security. 


about what 


main- 


REVISION TO NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY AND SENATE RATIFICATION 


Senator SPARKMAN. In the event action is taken by these six as they 
pledge to do in that statement, and it is necessary or it is thought de- 
sirable to have a revision of the North Atlantic Treaty, would that 
require Senate ratification? 

Mr. RippLeBERGER. Senator, in my opinion it would. I believe 
there is this provision to which the chairman referred, namely, that 
after 10 years there can be a review, and if, for example, there should 
be a discussion eventually in the North Atlantic Treaty Council about 
a prolongation, 1 should think that any modification oe the 
duration of the treaty would have to return to the Senate. That is a 
personal opinion, however, sir. 


QUESTIONS BY SENATOR GILLETTE ON PROTOCOL 


Senator SPARKMAN. Were you here one day last week when Senator 
Gillette asked some questions of Secretary Acheson regarding article 
3 on page 24 of the Senate document as to the meaning of that? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Of the protocol? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RippLeBerGer. Yes, sir; I was here. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you recall the answers that the 
of State gave? 

Mr. Rippiepercer. Yes, sir; I think I recall the substance of them. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Are you in agreement with the answers that 
he gave at that time? 


secretary 
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Mr. RippLEBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Are you in agreement regarding the meaning of 
those different provisions? 

Mr. RippLeBEeRGER. Yes. 


FERMINATION DATES OF NAT AND EDC 


Senator SPARKMAN. Do you see any necessary conflict between the 
difference in the termination dates of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the European Defense Community Treaty? 

Mr. RippLeBerGER. No, Senator, I do not; and it seems to me that 
in view of the fact that we are faced with different, shall we say, ter- 
mination dates, that we will almost have to word this protocol in 
language similar to this in order to make it understandable and to 
make the guaranties applicable during a period, a corresponding 
period. 

Senator SpARKMAN. In other words, you construe the protocol to 
take care of any difficulty that might arise because of the difference 
in the termination date. 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Because of the difference in the termination 
date. 

Senator SPARKMAN. But if the action should be taken as contem- 
plated by the Ministers in the statement that I read to you, on page 
229 of the Senate document and properly ratified by the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, then, of course, all of that 
would be taken care of. 

Mr. RippLeBerGeEr. It seems to me, sir, that becomes a question of 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty itself, and any modification 
thereof would have to come back for ratification. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And do you believe that that would have to 
come to the Senate for ratification? 

Mr. RippLeEBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gituterre. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMANn. Senator Gillette. 

Senator GiLLteTTe. May I ask a few more questions? 


U. S. RATIFICATION 


With reference to the mechanics of this ratification, Mr. Riddle- 
berger, in answer to a question, from Senator George, I believe, you 
took the position that these so-called related conventions do not have 
to be ratified by the United States Senate. 

Mr. RippLeBERGER. Yes, sir; that was the position which I think 
was taken by the Secretary of State in his explanations on the first 
day. We think they flow from the main convention on relations. 


Senator Grierre. I want to call your attention to the language of 


article 8 of the principal convention: 


The Three Powers and the Federal Republic have concluded the following 


related conventions which will enter into force simultaneously with the present 
Convention. 


Is it the attitude of those who negotiated these instruments that by 


reference these related conventions are part of the convention that 
we are ratifying here? 
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Mr. RippLesercer. Well, sir, they are cert: many closely related to it. 

Senator Gitterre. It has got to be a little better than that, in my 
opinion, sir. Here is a treaty that has been brought up here under 
our constitutional processes for ratification. By reference there are 
included three additional conventions. : 


RELATED 





CONVENTIONS INTEGRAL 





PART 





OF TREATY 


It is the contention of the De ‘partment that they do not have to be 
ratified as separate conventions. Then are they considered 
integral part of the convention that we are r atifying? 

Mr. RippLeBerce r. Yes, sir; I would say so. 

Senator GILLETTE. Now my second question has reference to article 
11 of the principal convention: 


aus an 


DEPOSIT OF INSTRUMENTS OF 





RATIFICATION 





The present Convention and the related Conventions shall be ratified or 
approved by the Signatory States in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures. The instrument of ratification shall be deposited by the 
Signatory States with the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The present Convention shall enter into force immediately upon (a) the deposit 
by all the Signatory States of instruments of ratification of the present Convention 
and of all the Conventions listed in Article 8 

I assume that refers to three related conventions. 

Mr. RippLeperGer. Yes. 

Senator GILLETTE. Doesn’t that certainly contemplate the deposit 
of instruments of ratification of the main convention and the three 
related conventions? 

» Mr. RippLeserGcer. Well, sir, as you may realize, the system on 
ratifications varies somewhat with the states which are signatory 
thereto. Ours, for example, is not identical with that of the United 
Kingdom. In my opinion, I would think that the deposit of the 
ratification of this convention, the convention on relations, and the 
indication of our approval of the others would be sufficient. 


RATIFICATION OF MAIN 





CONVENTION AND RELATED CONVENTIONS 

Senator Gitterre. Under our constitutional processes, then, it is 
your conclusion and those who are associated with you, that the 
ratification of this main convention carries with it the ratification of 
the three related conventions? 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Well, carries with it, shall we sav, the approval 
to go ahead, because the subsidiary conventions are mentioned by 
title and name in article 8. 

Senator Giutetrre. And do they go into effect immediately upon 
the ratification of the convention? 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, then, that they are certainly a part would 
it not be reasonable to say? 








RELATED CONVENTIONS SUBSIDIARY TO CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 
Mr. Ripp.esBerGer. I think it is reasonable to say they are a part 
of it. I think they are different in nature and character. I think 
that the basic framework is laid down by the convention on relations, 
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and that the other agreements are subsidiary and in many respects 
implementing of the basic convention. 

For example, a number of the provisions in the convention on the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war and occupation are self- 
liquidating provisions. 

In other words, when we terminate for example, the reorganization 
of the steel and coal companies, when we finish that up, that will be 
over and done with. When the Federal Republic enacts certain 
legislation in other fields, that will be finished. 

Senator Gitterre. I don’t want to be captious about it, but if we 
ratify this convention, I want to know what we are ratifying. 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Well, sir, | would say it was an essential part 
of the conventions, but of a different character in that it does not set 
the formal frame but it carries out a number of matters which must 
be liquidated in connection with the main convention. 

Senator GILLETTE. Do we endorse the related conventions when we 
ratify the main convention? 

Mr. RippLesperGer. We endorse the related conventions. And 
| may say this is more or less in line with the precedent that was 
adopted in the case of the Japanese Treaty where certainly there we 
had the main treaty, peace treaty, and then I think we have a separate 
troop convention on which we did not request ratification, 

Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUBSIDIARY CONVENTIONS IMPLEMENT MAIN CONVENTION 


Senator GeorGr. May I ask at that point if we would at least 
approve the subsidiary conventions as proper implementation of the 
main convention on relations? That would be true beyond all doubt; 
would it not? 

Mr. RippLeBerGer. | would say so; Senator. 

Senator GEorGE. So in that way they do become a part of it. 

Mr. Rippiesercer. | would think so. 

Senator GrorGe. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Tobey. 


GERMAN LEGISLATION RESULTING FROM AGREEMENTS 


Senator Tosry. Mr. Riddleberger, one question, kindly, with 
reference to the agreements we were talking about this morning. Do 
the Germans undertake to pass any legislation or establish any regula- 
tions as a result of these agreements? 

Mr. RippLEBERGER. Oh, yes; they do. 

Senator Topey. If they do make such undertakings, what happens 
if they fail to carry through? Is there any recourse, any penalty 
clause? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Well, I suppose in that case there would be a 
question that would come before the Arbitration Tribunal, if there were 
argument that they had not done it, but they bind themselves as they 
do in any other agreement to carry out certain things. 

Senator Tospry. Thank vou. 

The CuatrMan. Anything else? 

Senator SmirxH. I have one or two questions. 
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TRIPARTITE DECLARATION 


Could 1 ask you why the Tripartite Declaration concerning Berlin 
was deemed necessary? Do we change the status of the Powers in 
Berlin by that, or is it just that we bring Germany in to confirm the 
responsibility of Western Germany? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Senator, I think it was considered desirable 
to reaffirm our position with regard to Berlin, for two reasons. In 
the first place, of course, Berlin is not included in the effect of this 
treaty. 

Senator Smira. JT understand that. 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Except to the extent as is provided for in the 
declaration on Berlin. The reason for that I think you understand 
very well, our rights to be in Berlin, and so forth. 

Therefore it was thought desirable at this point to reaffirm our 
earlier declaration about Berlin. That is the reason it was put in. 


RATIFICATION AND WEST GERMAN REARMAMENT 


Senator Smirn. Let me ask you another question. Is it possible 
for West Germany to begin rearmament before ratification of these 
agreements? I have received some complaints that Germany can 
go ahead and rearm under this. I am wondering if prior to ratification 
she can. : 

Mr. Ripptesercer. No. I think in general the answer to that 
question is ,‘no.”’ There is an exchange of letters whereby 

The CuHarrMan. They don’t get any authority to rearm until 
they ratify this treaty; do they? 


Mr. RippLeserGcer. That and the European Defense Treaty. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. Pardon me. 

Senator Smirn. Well, must there be both 

Mr. RippLeBercer. You have to have both. 

Senator Smita. Before the Germans can move at all in the direction 
of rearmament; is that the understanding? 

Mr. Ripp.Lespercer. That is correct. 


STATUS OF SAAR 


Senator SmirH. Can you tell me briefly what the status of the 
Saar is now under these conventions? 

Mr. RippLesBerGERr. Sir, in answering a question about the Saar, 
L will have to go back a bit and describe precisely the situation. The 
Saar territory is now incorporated in the French economic area, and 
there are a number of conventions, particularly relating to the rail- 
roads and the mines, between the local Saar government and the 
French Government. But the final determination of the political 
status of the Saar has up until this time been considered to await the 
peace treaty, the final peace treaty. 

Therefore, the Saar is not included in the treaties, in these con- 
ventions rather, relating to Germany. 

Senator SmirH. Does it remain the same under its present status 
until the ultimate peace treaty? 

Mr. RippLererGEeR. Under its present status. There have been, 
as you may recall, certain conversations between Mr. Schuman, the 
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French Foreign Minister, and the German Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, 
over the possibilities of a settlement of the Saar, but they were not 
conclusive, so I think it is fair to say that under these arrangements 
the Saar remains in status quo. 


REVERSAL OF PRESENT WEST GERMAN POSITION 


Senator Smirx. Are you satisfied from your study of these conven- 
tions and the military set-up, that if by any chance Germany should 
become antagonistic to the western group and should look eastward, 
that there would be no danger of her taking out her military strength 
and applying it on the other side? Or is she so integrated as to 
prevent that happening? 

Mr. RrppLeBerGeEr. Senator. I think when we go through the 
entire range of the EDC establishment, that I at least am personally 
satisfied that the safeguards are sufficient. I think it would be im- 
probable, and indeed almost impossible for a country to reestablish 
complete national-defense systems once it had entered into this EDC 
treaty, except after a very long period of time. 


WEST GERMAN MILITARY FORCE 


Senator Smirn. Are the figures on the size of the German military 
force classified figures, or can you give us an idea of the German 
contribution to the EDC? 

Mr. RippLeserGeEr. Well, I think it has been mentioned as com- 
prising 12 groupments, as they call them. They use the French 
word; roughly a division. 

Senator SmirH. That would be the equivalent of 12 divisions? 

Mr. RippLEBERGER. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTS OF FAILURE TO RATIFY 


Senator Smirx. This is my last question. What do you consider 
would be the consequence if we delayed a few months instead of rati- 
fying these documents immediately? I have been asked that ques- 
tion, and that is why I am asking you, because we may have to meet 
that question on the floor. 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Senator, I personally feel that rapid and favor- 
able action in this country can only bave a good effect abroad. 

Senator SmituH. I understand that side of it. I am asking you the 
reverse. What would be the effect in case we did not ratify right 
away? Would it have a bad effect on the whole picture? 

Mr. Rippieserc_er. I think, sir, it would tend to delay ratification 
in Europe. 

Senator Smiru. You think all the other countries are waiting for 
ratification by the United States? - 

Mr. RippLeBerGer. I think they wait for us to take the lead, and 
I think the people are very much influenced by what we do. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may ask a 
question or two. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MAIN CONVENTION TO SUBSIDIARY CONVENTION 


Mr. Riddleberger, I want to pursue just for another question or 
two, the line of questioning Senator Gillette was directing at you, 
because I asked those same questions of the Secretary of State the 
other day when he was on the stand. 

Let me ask you this: I refer to the so-called documents and papers 
which include conventions, et cetera, referred to as not subject to 
ratification in this presentation. If it were not for the ratification of 
the two conventions that are before us, would the other documents be 
able to go into force and effect? 

Mr. Ripp.eBercer. | don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Therefore those documents go into force 
and effect because and as a part of the ratification of these two con- 
ventions. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. RippLeBERGER. I| agree with that. 

Senator HickENLoopER. Therefore the terms of the provisions in 
these other documents, which go into effect because of the ratification 
of these two conventions will gain their strength as a result of rati- 
fication and will be, in effect, treaties, will they not? 

Mr. Ripp.esercer. The subsidiary agreements? 


BINDING FORCE OF SUBSIDIARY CONVENTIONS 


Senator HickENLoorER. Yes; | mean if they gain power from the 
ratification of two other conventions and if they wouldn’t go in effect 
without the other conventions, and so on. I am merely trying to 


determine the force and effect of the terms of these documents, whether 
they are contractual, executive agreements, or whether they are 
actually treaties. 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Well, sir, they can only go into effect as a 
result of the action on the convention on relations, because, sir, you 
see without that action, none of this could be applied. 

It is the main convention that abolishes the Allied High Commission, 
that terminates the occupation statute, and converts our relationship 
with the Federal Republic from one of occupation status, shall we 
say, into one of a treaty relationship. 


TREATY PROVISIONS 


Senator HickeNLoopser. The point I am trying to get at is that the 
terms and conditions of these other documents that are referred to as 
not subject to ratification are, however, of the same force and effect 
as treaty provisions and in fact are treaty provisions. 

In other words, if there is anything in these documents referred to 
as not requiring ratification that would alter or change the existing 
powers of the United States Government or its responsibilities, it 
would come as a result of these treaty agreements just the same as if 
you called them treaties. That is my interpretation of it. 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Well, I think they are implementing agree- 
ments. 

Senator HickeNLooper. A rose by any other name smells just as 
sweet. These are treaties. 
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Mr. RippLespercer. Well, they are conventions that really carry 
out a basic treaty. 

As I said before, I think that in many cases they have provisions 
that will cease to exist because they will have been implemented and 
will be done with. They will make certain arrangements to establish 
the status of our Armed Forces. 


SUBSIDIARY CONVENTIONS INTEGRAL PART OF MAIN CONVENTION 


Senator HickeNLooperR. Yes; I understand that. Iam not talking 
about what they provide. 
I am talking about the basic authority, and according to my view 
of the thing, these documents allegedly not for ratification are never- 
theless a part and parcel of the two conventions which we are enforcing. 

Mr. RippLewerGcer. They are certainly part of it. 

Senator HickENLoopER. They are so by reference, by incorporation 
and by any other association which is set out in the two treaties which 
we are actually endorsing. 

Mr. RippLeBercer. Certainly part of it. 


PLEBISCITE FOR SAAR 


Senator HickeENLoopeER. Just one other question about the Saar. 
Hasn’t there been some discussion about a plebiscite in the Saar with 
respect to letting the people vote over there as to whether they want to 
stay with France or go to Germany? 

Mr. RippLEBERGER. Yes, sir; there was. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Is there any agreement to that effect? 


Mr. Ripptepercer. There is no final agreement on it yet. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Was there an understanding at the time of 
the armistice or in the surrender agreements or any other documents 
there that they would eventually be given a plebiscite? 

Mr. Ripp.tesercer. No, Senator; I don’t know about any formal 
agreement on it. 


FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARD PLEBISCITE 


Senator HickenLoorer. Are the French encouraging a plebiscite 
at this moment? 

Mr. RippLepercer. Not at the moment. 

Senator HickeENLooprer. Are the Germans anxious to have a 
plebiscite in the Saar? 

Mr. RippLepercer. Well, I would hesitate to answer that question 
categorically, and I will tell you why. I think it would depend upon 
the conditions existing in the Saar when the plebiscite was held. 

Senator Hickentoorerr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952.) 
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CONVENTION ON RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND A PROTOCOL TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1952 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment on Monday, June 16, 
1952, at 10:05 a. m., in the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Hickenlooper. 

The CHarrMan. Come to order, please. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is considering the contractual 
agreement with Western Germany and the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

We have a large number of witnesses this morning, so we are going 
to have to hurry along. 

All right, Mr. Muste. Have vou been here before? 

Mr. Muste. I have. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. MUSTE, NATIONAL SECRETARY, THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


Mr. Musrr. My name is A. J. Muste. I am a resident of New 
York City and a clergyman in the Presbyterian Church. United 
States of America, and national secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, which is a religious pacifist organization founded in 1914. 

We oppose the foreign policy which is reflected in the Convention 
on Relations with the Federal Republic of Germany and the protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty which are under discussion before this 
committee, and which will shortly come before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. 

In terms of political realism, this policy means the division of 
Germany into two parts, the rearming of the western part by the 
United States, and of the eastern part by Russia. 

The State Department is saying, and it is up to the Senate to 
determine, whether it shall formally become the national policy, that 
under circumstances where it is not possible to incorporate all of 
Germany in the United States defense sphere, it will aid and abet 
the splitting of Germany into two parts rather than not have avail- 
able the manpower of Western Germany, and the critically extensive 
resources of the Ruhr for use by the American military in case of need. 
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The policy may not work, for the calculated risk that in a show- 
down East Germans and West Germans will line up against each 
other and engage in an orgy of mutual slaughter may surely repre- 
sent more risk than calculation. 

The opposition in Germany to the instuments under discussion, and 
the pressure which must constantly be exerted on Chancellor Adenauer 
underscore this point. 


DIVISION OF GERMANY 


If the division of Germany becomes a fact, on the other hand, and 
each part is rearmed under mutually hostile and suspicious auspices, 
Russia, on the one hand, and the United States, on the other, this 
means that the cleavage between east and west has been driven 
deeper. 

There will then be another frontier, such as in Korea, which, in the 
nature of the case, is unstable, which can be maintained only by vast 
and expensive forces, which unceasingly watch each other, and can be 
maintained only until these forces, by accident or design or by a 
combination of the two, are unleashed and proceed to annihilate each 
other. This is not peace—this is war. 


U. Ss. S. R. 


The latest Russian proposal for a “‘neutralized”’ independent, united 
and armed Germany is equally a war and not a peace measure. 

That after the experience of Nazi savagery in World War II, 
Russia should propose that an autonomous Germany be reconstituted 
and armed, is simply a measure of what a high price Russia is pre- 
pared to pay to keep the manpower of even a part of Germany and 
the resources of the Ruhr unavailable for the United States and its 
allies. 

GERMANY AND WORLD WAR II 


World War II was fought, so far as its European sector is con- 
cerned, to put an end forever to German military power, and to re- 
build this military power, under whatever auspices, is to stultify and 
defeat ourselves. 

This becomes a rat race, not intelligent politics, not to mention 
statesmanship, 

GERMAN REARMAMENT 


In Germany there are multitudes who oppose German rearmament. 
Some of them, if asked what they think should be done now, reply as 
follows: One, Germany should be united; two, it should remain 
strictly disarmed; three, it should be neutralized (both Russia and the 
United States should naturaily join in such neutralization to make it 
effective); four, at least for a time Germany should be under United 
Nations’ administration so that as a minimum, inspection should be 
guaranteed to guard against secret rearmament. 


PROTECTION OF GERMAN RIGHTS 


In addition, these peace-loving Germans believe that some such 
form of U. N. administration would constitute an important moral 
guaranty against the invasion of their nation’s rights by other nations 
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So far as 1 know, no top representative of any of the great powers 
has seriously advanced such a proposal as this for consideration, and 
this seems to me tragic and illuminating. 

If nothing else, the propaganda position of the United States will be 
stronger in many parts of the world if it were known as the protagonist 
of this idea instead of as the chief proponent of the rearmament of 
Western Germany. 


U. S AND U. 8. S. R. ON NEUTRALIZATION 


The difficulty with this proposal is easily seen. If Russia and the 
United States were prepared to agree to the disarmament and the 
genuine neutralization of a country as large as Germany and of such 
crucial importance from the standpoint of the global struggle for 
power, then they would also be ready for a global peace settlement and 
for the establishment of a genuine world organization. 

I see no evidence that either the Soviet Government or the Govern- 
ment of the United States is so prepared. Each seems to be firmly 
wedded to the idea that the only possible way to achieve peace is to 
make its military arsenal so big and so destructive, and its power 
position so preponderant that the other will be overawed by this 
force, and thus be brought to its senses, as the phrase goes. 

Each is firmly wedded to the idea that any move toward dependence 
on something besides military might must come from the other. 


WORLD DOMINATION 


Senator Witsey. Do you think there is any difference in the ap- 


proach between the two Governments in relation to world domination? 
Mr. Muste. I think that so far as conscious aim is concerned, there 
is a more conscious aim on the part of Russia for world domination and 
more of the philosophy of world domination, rationalization to that 
effect. 
Senator WiLey. It is more than a philosophy; it is action, is it not? 
Mr. Musre. More what? 
Senator Winry. It is more than a mere philosophy, inactive 
philosophy; it is action. 


U. S. AND POWER POLITICS 


Mr. Mustr. When you come to think in terms of action, then it 
seems to me that the United States today equally is seeking to estab- 
lish its power position all over the world, and, consequently, constitut- 
ing the other half of this conflict, which, on the level on which it is 
being fought, cannot be resolved until the one or the other dominates 
the situation. It seems to me 

Senator Witry. I should judge from your last statement, sir, that 
you imply this great Nation of ours is engaged in world domination 
in the sense that Russia has taken over her satellites and has caused 
the war in Korea, and got domination in China. Are there any in- 
stances of that kind where you can point to in all our history? 

Mr. Muster. As I said a moment ago, I think the bug of consciously 
wanting to have the headache of dominating the world is not one which 
the American people, as such, have had. But what is in the con- 
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sciousness of a people is not necessarily the same as the policies which 
its government follow, and which those policies in terms of political 
realism represent. 

U. S. AND JAPAN TODAY 


Now it seems to me that the position which the United States 
is in, for example, in Japan today, engaged in the rearment of Japan, 
in effect, bringing pressures of various kinds upon the Japanese 
people so that they are forced to do that, is an illustration of the 
way in which powers, when they get into this position, cannot and 
will not extricate themselves from the struggle for power, whether 
they consciously aim at world domination or not. 


POLICE FORCE VERSUS AGGRESSIVE ARMIES 


Senator WiLry. I suppose the same argument would apply to the 
police force of Washington or New York City? 

Mr. Muster. I do not think there is a simple line from a police 
force to armies which carry on their activities with atomic weapons, 
for example. 

In the one case you deal with a known offender, and there is some 
possibility that you may restrain that offender. 

In the other case what you are doing, it seems to me, is building 
up power which more and more becomes impersonal power on both 
sides and which involves millions upon millions of people who have 
no direct conflict with each other at all; and instead of creating a 
greater measure of security, which you probably do succeed in doing 
with a good police force, what you have is more and more insecurity 
in the world, which is what the history of the world has been since 
my youth. 

[ have lived through two world wars, and I think the world as a 
whole is less secure now than it was before they began. 

Senator Witey. Well, in view, then, of the Russians—as you know 
them-—and in view of the history of the Kremlin, as demonstrated 
since the termination of the last war—if there has been a termination 
do you think then that America should disarm and let the Kremlin 
go right on and have its own way? 

Mr. Muster. My last paragraph leads to that subject. 

The CHarrMaAn. Hurry up please. Your time is up unless you 
have a short paragraph. 

Mr. Musres. I will read that paragraph, su 

The CuatrmMan. Hurry up, please. 


POWER STRUGGLE 


Mr. Musre. I] say here there is a way out of such a dilemma, which 
is the dilemma which is created when two powers are locked in the 
kind of power struggle in which these nations are today, but it is not 
a cheap or easy one. 

It is sometimes spoken of as the Christian way. It does not proceed 


on the assumption that the enemy is a good fe llow, and a little sensible 
negotiation will settle everything. Neither does it proceed on the 
basis of self-righteousness. It proceeds on the assumption that there 


is evil to be overcome, and it cannot be overcome by evil, but only by 
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good, a very great, imaginative, costly good, and that would involve 
placing the United States at the service of the world, and J do not 
think that can be done at the same time that the United States is 
armed for total global war. 

I do not believe the two can be brought together in any kind of 
feasible proportions. You have the desperate choice of taking the 
one or the other. 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


The CuarkMan. Have you ever been in Europe? 

Mr. Muster. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever been in Germany? 

Mr. Muster. Yes. 

The CHairMan. How long were you there? 

Mr. Muster. The longest I have been in Germany is a week at a 
time. 

The CHarrMaNn. Where were you born? 

Mr. Musre. I was born in Holland, the Netherlands 

The CuarrMan. The Netherlands? 

Mr. Muster. And since my parents brought me here when I was 6 
years old, I have been here for 61 years. 

The CHarrman. I see. Thank you very much 


Mr. Mustr. Thank you 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY A. J. Musre, NaTiIonaL SecrR! 
OF RECONCILIATION 


My name is A.J. Muste. Iam aresident of New York City, a clergyman in th 
Presbyterian Church U. 8. A., and national secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, a religious pacifist organization founded in 1914 

We oppose the foreign policy which is reflected in the Convention on Relations 
with the Federal Republic of Germany and the Protocol to the North Atlantie 
Treaty which are under discussion before this committee and ch will shortly 
come before the United States Senate for ratification. In terms of political 
realism this policy means the division of Germany into two parts, the rearming of 
the western part by the United States and of the eastern part by Russia 

The United States State Department is saying—it is up to the United States 
Senate to determine whether it shall formally become the national policy—that 
inder circumstances where it is not possible to incorporate all of Germany in the 
United States defense sphere, it will aid and abet the splitting of Germany into 
two parts rather than not have available the manpower of Western Germany 
und the critically extensive resources of the Ruhr f 
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World War II was fought, so far as its European sector is concerned, to put a1 
end forever to German military power. To rebuild this military power, unde: 
whatever auspices, is to stultify and defeat ourselves. This is a rat race, not 
intelligent politics, not to mention statesmanship. 

In Germany there are multitudes who oppose German rearmament. Some o{ 
them, if asked what they think should be done now, reply as follows: (1) German, 
should be united. (2) It should remain strictly disarmed. (3) It should bs 
neutralized. (Both Russia and the United States should naturally join in sue} 
neutralization.) (4) at least for a time Germany should be under United Nations 
administration so that, as a minimum, inspection should be guaranteed to guard 
against secret rearmament. In addition, these peace-loving Germans believ: 
that some such form of U. N. “administration’’ would constitute an important 
moral guaranty against the invasion of their nation’s rights by other nations. 

So far as I know no top representatives of any of the great powers has serious}; 
advanced such a proposal for consideration. This seems to me tragic and illumi 
nating. If nothing else, the propaganda position of the United States would b: 
stonger in many parts of the world if it were known as the protagonist of this idea 

The trouble with this proposal is easily seen. If Russia and the United State 
were prepared to agree to the disarmament and genuine neutralization of 
country so large as Germany and of such crucial importance from the standpoint 
of the global struggle for power, then they would also be ready for a global peac: 
settlement and for the establishment of a genuine world organization. 

I see no evidence that either the Russian Government or the Government o 
the United States is so prepared. Each seems to be firmly wedded to the ide: 
that the only possible way to achieve peace is to make its military arsenal so bi; 
and destructive and its power position so preponderant that the other will b. 
overawed by this force and thus be “brought to its senses.”’ Each is firmly 
wedded to the idea that any move toward dependence on something besides 
military might must come from the other, since it is, of course, the other wh 
cannot be trusted and is a traitor to mankind. 

There is a way out of such a dilemma. But it is not a cheap or easy one. Ii 
is sometimes spoken of as the Christian way. It does not proceed on the assump 
tion that the enemy is a good fellow and a little sensible negotiation will settl 
everything. Neither does it proceed on the basis of self-righteousness. It pro 
ceeds on the assumption that there is evil to be overcome; and it cannot be over- 
come by evil, but only by good—a very great, imaginative, costly good. 


The Cuatrman. Mrs. Shub, Mrs. Vivienne Shub, Maryland Peace 
Council. You will be limited to 10 minutes, Mrs. Shub. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VIVIENNE SHUB, MARYLAND PEACE 
COUNCIL 


Mrs. Suun. I will try to read as quickly as I can. I do have a 
prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. After you have used up 10 minutes the rest will 
have to go in the record. 

Mrs. Suus. I do hope that I can conclude. I feel this is such a 
crucial matter. 

The CuarrMan. It is crucial with us, too; it is crucial all around the 
lot. 

Mrs. Suus. How true. 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 


DANGER OF WORLD WAR 


Mrs. Suus. The West German “peace contract,’’ by formalizing 
the division of Germany, by authorizing the establishment of a new 
Wehrmacht to be commanded by the remnants of Hitler’s general 
staff, and by committing the United States to equip this striking force 
with arms including atomic weapons—all of this against the will of 
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the German people—takes us perilously closer to the world-wide 
holocaust of war. This contract, if ratified, would still further diminish 
the possibility of East-West negotiations on Germany which alone can 
guarantee peace by providing a unified and democratic Germany in 
the heart of Europe. It is a violation of the will of the American 
people who still mourn victims of the very armies the State Depart- 
ment proposes to reequip. It is a betrayal of the needs and of the 
interests of the United States. 


FORMER NAZIS 


Who is being rearmed? The Bonn government, in which control 
of this new striking force is to be vested, is heavily loaded with 


former Nazis. Chancelor Adenauer admitted to the ‘Bundestag on 
October 16, that-- 


134 sa: of the Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs were former members of 
the Nazi party andthat 130 * * * had served in the ministry’s counterpart 
inder the National Socialist regime (New York Times Oct. 17, 1951). 

According to Prof. John Herz in the Political Science Quarterly of 
1948, 60 percent of the judges and 76 percent of the public prosecutors 
in Bavaria are former Nazis. Neonazism, nurtured by the atmos- 
phere of the cold war and the prospective rearmament, is growing in 
wlarming proportions. The Socialist Reich Party is deseribed by the 
American High Commissioner as having a— 


philosophy and tactics * * * in many ways indistinguishable from those of 
the Nazi Party before 1933. 


According to the U. 5. News & World Report of June 24, 1949: 


German school children by the millions are being taught that the Nazis had the 
right idea after all * * *, The children hear * * * that nazism was 
not a “‘bad’’ idea, but was a ‘“‘good’’ idea badly carried out. * * * 60 per- 
cent of the teachers in the three western zones are one-time followers of Hitler. 


REBUILDING OF ECONOMIC POWER 


Only 2% years ago our own State Department warned: 


We simply cannot ignore the fact that the military potential of a modern state 
resides largely in its economic resources and organization. We cannot, therefore, 
permit the rebuilding of the kind of economic power in Germany that could again 
endanger the peace of Europe. 

That is the State Department Bulletin of November 1949. Yet, this 
s precisely what has been done and what this contract will accelerate. 


DECARTELIZATION 


Business Week (September 16, 1950) reported the abandonment 
of efforts to decartelize I1.G. Farben: 

A United States, British, French committee is ready torecommend that * * * 
10 or 11 of the big key plants be formed into 3 big corporations—which would 
ook a lot like cartels in their own right * * * [This is] what the Germans— 
sovernment, businessmen, stockholders—have been pumping for with all their 

light. 

The priorities and privileges granted under a rearmament program 
would reestablish the preeminence of the German cartelists, domi- 
nating not only German but European industry as well. Having 
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seen the evil consequences of this conspiracy once, neither the Germa: 
people nor the people of Europe will tolerate its repetition, as con- 


templated in ‘‘contract”’ here under discussion. 


WEST GERMAN ATTITUDE 


The West German people have indicated their overwhelming 
objection to division and rearmament as embodied in this treaty. 
The West German Trade Union Federation, representing 6 million 
workers, ordered 48-hour nation-wide press strike May 27-28 in 
protest of the signing. Not a single one of the nine West German 
state parliaments would agree to declaring the day of signing a holiday. 
The West German Social Democratic party declared: 


The German people have no reason to celebrate. The signing of the treat 
makes more difficult the re meee of Germany in peace and freedom, * * 
It promises our people new and endless dangers, * * * 


Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the German Protestant Church, has 
stated: 

Germany will never be at peace—nor will Kurope—as long as this unnatura 
division [of Germany] exists * * * 

It is a bad excuse to say one does not want to negotiate if one is not sure of 
suecess. Only during discussions themselves will one find out whether anything 
like suecess can be achieved. 

This reprimand obviously was directed at the Western powers the 
New York Times dispatch of May 22 concludes. 

This almost uniform rejection of the treaty by the German peopl 
explains the haste urged by Mr. Acheson for ratification. For, as 
Rodney Crowthers wrote in the Sun of June 4: 
it is ‘now or never” if Germany is to have a new national defense army. Dela 
until next vear would mean it would be too late because by then * * * Thi 
Social Democrats most likely will be in power at Bonn. Their distaste for th: 
agreement is so intense there would be little likelihood of acceptance then. 

So, the dispatch urged upon the United States Senate in the name of 
“defense of the free world” reveals itself to be nothing more than a 
reprehensible effort to subvert such democratic process as exists in 
Germany. 

REARMAMENT 


Through the rest of Europe there is growing uneasiness over thi 
implications of German rearmament. The Labor Party of Britain 
has come out for Big Four talks to achieve German reunification 

B. Higgins, secretary of the British National Union of Railwayme 
calling for rejection of the treaty, stated: 

There is much more than a possibility that there will be an immediate intens 
fication of reaarmament and * * * an explosion resulting from this divisio 
of Germany. 

The French people, according to the New York Times of May 
24, 1952, see the rearming of Germany as meaning 
a serious breach with the Soviet Union and the end of any chance of peacefu 
coexistence between the East and West. 
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PROPOSAL FOR UNIFICATION 


This popular sentiment has led in the past week to a French pro- 
posal, according to the Baltimore Sun of June 12, for 
1 Big Four meeting to deal with unification of Germany. 


The move was keved to what at least a majority of the French ministers believe 
to be the present temper of the French electorate 


the dispatch continued. And the Associated Press report includes the 
statement “Britain holds a somewhat similar view.”’ 

Thus we see that two of the three cosigners of the Bonn “contract”’ 
already doubt its wisdom and propose an alternative course, one that 
is dictated by the desires of their people, namely, Big Four talks to 
achieve German unification. 

Now, we are told that despite all these dangers, despite the opposi- 
tion of the German people, despite the reluctance of our allies, Ger- 
many must be rearmed. Why? Because of the imminent threat of 
Soviet aggression in Europe. This, we sadly recall, was the slogan 
behind which Hitler, too, rearmed Germany. But what of this 
“imminent threat’’? 


SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH 


| ae 


According to the Sun of June 12: 

tussia is waving the big stick at Kurope without a build-up of her armed forces 
on the Elbe River line that would portend war this year, western officials said 
tonight. 
The available jet planes in the eastern zone command 


are reported slightly less than the 850 * * * in 1951 


General Eisenhower himself, despite his endorsement of the treaty, 
has stated that he sees no evidence of a Soviet plan to Degin war. 
Harrison Salisbury, the Times Moscow correspondent, reports: 


During this past summer hundreds of millions of rubles, tens of thousands of 
man-hours, and vast quantities of Soviet industrial output have been poured in 
the program of beautification of the Soviet capital. It is hard to believe that the 
Kremlin would continue to program on this vast scale if it seriously believed that 
atomic bombs might soon be falling on Soviet territory 9 (October 
11, 1950). 

Indeed, the threat of Soviet aggression is manufactured in retro- 
spect. to justify a policy based on other premises, for if the Soviet 
Union intended an attack, rudimentary military logic would have 
dictated launching that attack long before West European 1 ‘earmas 
ment had reached present proportions. 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


We are then forced to ask: What are the pre mise s behind a foreign 
policy that is committed to German rearmament? Quite obviously 
that policy is predicated upon the inevitability of war with the Soviet 
Union and sees itself as a type of preliminary skirmishing to secure 
military vantage points. Diplomacy can exhibit no further bank- 
ruptey than to resign a nation and the world to war. It rejects out 
of hand the longing of the peoples of the world for peace, which can 
be achieved through negotiation of differences stemming from a 
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realization that different social and economic systems can and must 
coexist peacefully. 

This is the real function of a sane foreign policy. How completely 
State Department policy rejects the negotiations it from time to 
time gives lip service to was revealed in an AP dispatch from Wash- 
ington on April 11 which indicated that in State Department circles— 

There was speculation—and real apprehension—that the Soviet would radi- 
cally change its policies and (1) agree to western suggestions for the U. N. inquiry, 
2) flatly agree to free elections at once under Big Four supervision, or (3) display 
a willingness to reconsider returning to Germany territories now held by Poland. 

This betrays as well that United States proposals are intended, 
not as a ground for compromise, but to be so unreasonable that 
agreement is impossible. 

The CHarrMANn. Is your organization a pro-Russian organization? 


RECONCILIATION OF JU. 58.-U. 8. S. R. DIFFERENCES 


Mrs. Suvus. Oh, no. Our organization is based—the main principle 
on which it is based is that there must be a method by which different 
systems within one planet can coexist. I know that the Soviet Union 
has had its particular system longer than I have been alive—I will 
not give my age—but we have not as yet been at war. 

We have had these different systems, and it should be possible to 
work out our differences so that the destruction of the world is not in 
the balance, and I feel that is the alternative. 


DISARMAMENT 


The CHarrMan. Are you opposed to West Germany being rearmed? 

Mrs. Suus. Yes, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. How about Russia, do you want to disarm her, too? 
You do not seem to be complaining about Russia. It has the greatest 
military force in the world. 

Mrs. Sous. Are you talking about the rearmament of Germany? 
[ am opposed to the rearmament of Germany. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about Western Germany. You are 
opposed to the rearmament of Western Germany, are you not? 

Mrs. Suus. Yes, I am opposed to the rearmament of Western 
Germany. 

The CuairmMan. Are you opposed to Russian armament? 

Mrs. Suus. You mean within Russia or Germany? 

The CuarrMan. In Russia. She can get in Germany mighty easily 
if she wants to. 

Mrs. Suus. I am very fearful about the people who are in charge, 
for one thing, of rearmament in Western Germany. I mean, as I 
state—— 

The CuHarrMan. What about Russia? I asked you about Russia 
and you keep talking about Western Germany. 

Mrs. Suvs. I think there should be general world disarmament, 
sir. 

The CuarrMAN. How are you going to do it? Are you just going 
to go over there and grab Russia by the collar and disarm her? She 
keeps talking about it and does not do it herself. 
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Mrs. Suus. I think it stands to reason that there would have to 
be an agreement by which there would be simultaneous disarma- 
ment, otherwise there is no hope that it would happen. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mrs. Suus. There is not going to be one country—TI do not think 
we should disarm before any other country does. 

The CHarrmMaNn. You may continue with your testimony; your 
time is limited. 

Mrs. Suvs. All right. 


U. S. COMMITMENTS 


But NATO and German rearmament have still another function. 
In General Eisenhower's words ground forces are needed to prevent 
subversion, bribery, vou might say, the stealing of the countries in which we are 
concerned other than outright assaults (New York Times June 4, 1952). 

Or, as Walter Lippmann phrased it: 


their true role in the defense of Europe is to reinforce the authority of the existing 
governments (New York Times, June 3, 1952). 


Thus, we are being asked to pledge our funds and our lives to maintain 
in power unpopular regimes and all in the name of democracy. 

Our NATO commitments do not stop in Europe. As Prime Minister 
Nehru stated to the Indian Parliament, India is 
seriously concerned that the Atlantic pact which began as a defense against ag- 
gression has extended itself in defense of its members’ colonial possessions. 

It is the very irony of history that our Nation, founded in a glorious 
revolt against colonialism, should now be engaged in supporting op- 
pressive “colonial regimes throughout the world and alic nating the 
millions of liberty- lovi ing colonial peoples to whom our name has 
become anathema, 


COST OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


For this un-American policy of armament for war and plans for wai 
our people are already paying a heavy price. This very policy u 
Korea has cost us over 110,000 casualties in a way more than one-half 
of our people feel was unnecessary. The program of foreign military 
aid costs every American man, woman, and child $550 per year. The 
German bill would raise the total to $600. In consequence our living 
standard has deteriorated and our own freedoms are in jeopardy. 
Baltimore itself was the fourth highest cost of living in the Nation. 
As the CIO steelworkers convention declared: 
military spending is economically wasteful, adds nothing to national growth, and 
does not increase our standard of living. 

The burden has fallen with especial vengeance on the Negro people, 
economically the hardest pressed and now being subjected to an evei 
more severe reign of terror. Wars against the colonial peoples of 
Asia foster the ideology of white supremacy that leads to bombings in 
Florida, riots in Illinois, and police brutality in Baltimore. 

The CuHarrMan. Your time is up. I will give you 1 minute to 
summarize. You can print the rest of your statement in the record. 

Mrs. Suus. Allright. I really do not have very much more, and I 
certainly would appreciate it. 
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The CHarrmMan. Well, it will be in the record. 

Mrs. Suus. Sir? 

The CHarrmMan. We cannot make one rule for you and a different 
rule for everybody else. 

Mrs. Sous. How much more time do I have? 

The CHAtRMAN. One minute that I am giving you. Your time is 
up already, but I am giving you a minute through generosity and 
kindness and consideration and human sympathy. 


RACIAL PREJUDICES 


Mrs. SHus. Well, I think that is what we need. 

And what of the Jewish people, whose remnants in Germany are 
still victimized by anti-Semitism perpetrated by the very Nazis we 
propose to entrust with atomic weapons? Anti-Semitism and racism 
know no boundaries. And they are partners in the assault on 
democratic rights. Indeed, as the Quakers have pointed out, so 
blatant is the cultivated atmosphere of war hysteria that 
we have reached a point in our international thinking where any suggestion that 
we should sit down with other parties to a dispute and discuss the basis for settle- 
ment is certain to be branded by large sections of the press and public as a scheme 
to sell out American interests. 

Sanity and survival require that we pause and consider the meaning 
of our present course and ponder the alternatives. As Hugo Ernst, 
president of the A. F. of L. Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union 
stated in a recent address: 

Do the real interests of the American people require a third world war? Will 


such a war improve our standard of living? Will it strengthen the influence of 
the labor movement? * * #* 


Then it stands to reason that somewhere must be found the ‘‘wisdom, the cour- 
age, the political power to deflect the nations from their present political course 
into a direction which holds some promise of an enduring peace in which the 
swords of warfare can be beaten into the plowshares of welfare.” 


SOVIET PROPOSALS 


There is a clear and present alternative. The Soviet Government 
has repeatedly proposed, and most recently on the day of the signing 
of the Bonn contract, Big Four talks to work out a basis for German 
unification. The Soviet note pointed out that the unilateral action 
on a German treaty was a violation of the Potsdam Agreement, a 
sovereign obligation undertaken by our Government in concert with 
England, France, and the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government has 
proposed, despite the differences that exist, that still another and gen- 
uine effort be made to find a basis for settlement. This proposal, as 
we previously indicated, is favored by England and France. Thus, 
alone, the rejection by our Government of negotiation on principle 
constitutes the sole barrier to this meeting. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Unification of Germany is only possible by Big Four agreement 
And unification alone can guarantee a peaceful and democratic Ger- 
many. It would mean a Germany that would be no partner to the 


~~ 


cold war, and without German divisions aggressive war in Europe is 
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not possible. Unification is the sole course that is compatible with 
the will of the German people. It would relieve our Nation of untold 
expenditures in support of one army that might at any moment 
precipitate world war. Unification through negotiation could serve 
as the first step in a world-wide settlement of differences by negotia- 
tions, the only course that will enable us to preserve our national 
integrity and to live in peace if to live at all. 

We therefore call upon this committee to reject the German con- 
tract and to call upon the State Department to institute Big Four 
talks with a view to finding a mutually acceptable basis for a unified 
and peaceful Germany. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mrs. Sous. May I also enclose this? 

The Cuatrman. Does any member of the committee want to 
interrogate the witness? All right. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY Mrs. VIVIENNE SHUB, MARYLAND PEAce CoUNCIL 


The West German ‘‘peace contract,’”’ by formalizing the division of Germany, 
by authorizing the establishment of a new wehrmacht to be commanded by the 
remnants of Hitler’s general staff, and by committing the United States co equip 
this striking force with arms including atomic weapons—all of this against the 
will of the German people—takes us perilously closer to the world-wide holocaust 
of war. This contract, if ratified, would still further diminish the possibility of 
east-west negotiations on Germany which alone can guarantee peace by providing 
a unified and democratic Germany in the heart of Europe. It is a violation of the 
will of the American people who still mourn victims of the very armies the State 
Department proposes to reequip. It is a betrayal of the needs and of the interests 
of the United States. 

Who is being rearmed? The Bonn government, in which control of this new 
striking force is to be vested, is heavily loaded with former Nazis. Chancelor 
Adenauer admitted to the Bundestag on October 16, ‘‘that 134 members of the 
Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs were former members of the Nazi Party and 
that 130 * * * had served in the ministry’s counterpart under the National 
Socialist regime’? (New York Times, October 17, 1951). According to Prof. John 
Herz in the Political Science Quarterly of 1948 60 percent of the judges and 76 per- 
cent of the public prosecutors in Bavaria are former Nazis. Neonazism, nurtured 
by the atmosphere of the cold war and the prospective rearmament, is growing in 
alarming proportions. The Socialist Reich Party is described by the American 
High Commissioner as having a “philosophy and tactics * * * in many ways 
indistinguishable from those of the Nazi Party before 1933.’ Aecording to the 
United States News and World Report. of June 24, 1949, ‘“‘“German school children 
by the millions are being taught that the Nazis had the right idea after all 
* * * Thechildren hear * * * that nazism was not a ‘bad’ idea, but was 
a ‘good’ idea badly carried out * * * 60 percent of the teachers in the three 
western zones are one-time followers of Hitler.’ 

Only 2% years ago the State Department warned: ‘‘We simply cannot ignore 
the fact that the military potential of a modern state resides largely in its economic 
resources and organization. We cannot therefore, permit the rebuilding of the 
kind of eccnomic power in Germany that could again endanger the peace of 
Europe” (Bulletin November 7, 1949). Yet that is precisely what has been done 
and what this contract will accelerate. Business Week (September 16, 1950 
reported the abandonment of efforts to decartelize 1.G. Farben. ‘A United States- 
British-French committee is ready to recommend that * * * 1l0or 11 of the 
big kep plants be formed into three big corporations—which would look a lot 
like cartels in theirown right. * * * [This is] what the Germans—govern 
ment, businessmen, stockholders—have been pumping for with all their might.” 
The priorities and privileges granted under a rearmament program would re- 
establish the preeminence of the German cartellists, dominating not only German, 
but as well European industry. Having seen the evil consequences of this 
conspiracy Once, neither the German people nor the people of Europe will 
tolerate its repetition, as contemplated in ‘‘contract’’ here under discussion. 

The West German people have indicated their overwhelming objection of 
division and rearmament as embodied in this treaty The West German Trade 
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Union Federation, representing 6 million workers, ordered 48-hour nation-wid: 
press strike May 27 to 28 in protest of the signing. Not a single one of the nin 
West German state parliaments would agree to declaring the day of signing : 
holiday. The West German Social Democratic Party declared, ““The Germa) 
people have no reason to celebrate. The signing of the treaty makes more diffi 
cult the reunification of Germany in peace and freedom. * * * It promise 
our people new and endless dangers. * * *” Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of 
the German Protestant Church, has stated “Germany will never be at peace 
nor will Europe—as long as this unnatural division (of Germany) exists”. * * 
It is a bad excuse to say one does not want to negotiate if one is not sure of succes- 
Only during discussions themselves will one find out whether anything like succes 
can be achieved. This reprimand obviously was directed at the Western Powers, 
the New York Times dispatch of May 22 concludes. This almost uniform reje: 
tion of the treaty by the German people explains the haste urged by Mr. Acheso 
for ratification. For, as Rodney Crowthers wrote in the Sun of June 4: “* * * ji 
is ‘now or never’ if Germany is to have a new national defense army. Delay unt 
next year would mean it would be too late because by then * * * the socia 
Democrats most likely will be in power at Bonn. Their distaste for the agreement 
is so intense there would be little likelihood of acceptance then.”’ So, the dispate! 
urged upon the United States Senate, in the name of “defense of the free world 
reveals itself to be nothing more than a reprehensible effort to subvert suc! 
democratic process as exists in Germany. 

Through the rest of Europe there is growing uneasiness over the implicatior 
of German rearmament. The Labor Party has come out for Big Four talks t: 
achieve German reunification. J. B. Higgins, secretary of the British Nationa 
Union of Railwaymen, calling for rejection of the treaty, stated: ‘‘There is muc} 
more than a possibility that there will be an immediate intensification of rearma 
ment and * * * an explosion resulting from this division of Germany. 
The French people according to the New York Times of May 24, 1952, see.th: 
rearming of Germany as meaning “a serious breach with the Soviet Union and 
the end of any chance of peaceful coexistence between the east and west.” 

This popular sentiment has led in the past week to a French proposal, accord 
ing to the Sun of June 12, for ‘‘a Big Four meeting to deal with unification of 
Germany.’ ‘The move,’’ the dispatch continued, was ‘“‘keyed to what at least 
a majority of the French ministers believe to be the present temper of the Frenc! 
electorate.’’ And the Associated Press report includes the statement ‘‘Britai 
holds a somewhat similar view.”’ 

Thus we see that two of the three cosigners of the Bonn ‘“‘contract’’ alread) 
doubt its wisdom and propose an alternative course, one that is dictated by the 
desires of their people; namely, Big Four talks to achieve German unification, 

Now, we are told that despite all these dangers, despite the opposition of thi 
German people, despite the reluctance of our allies, Germany must be rearmed 
Why? Because of the imminent threat of Soviet aggression in Europe. This 
we sadly recall, was the slogan behind which Hitler too rearmed Germany 
But what of this “imminent threat’’? According to the Sun of June 12 “Russi: 
is waving the big stick at Europe without a build-up of her armed forces on thi 
Elbe River line that would portend war this year, western officials said tonight 
The available jet planes in the eastern zone command “are reported slightly less 
than the 850 * * * jn 1951.’’ General Eisenhower himself, despite his e1 
dorsement of the treaty, has stated that he sees no evidence of a Soviet plan t 
begin war. Harrison Salisbury, the Times’ Moscow correspondent, reports 
“During this past summer hundreds of millions of rubles, tens of thousands of 
man-hours, and vast quantities of Soviet industrial output have been poured it 
the program of beautification of the Soviet capital. . It is hard to believe that 
the Kremlin would continue the program on this vast scale if it seriously believed 
that atomic bombs might soon be falling on Soviet territory * * *’’ (Octobe! 
11, 1950). Indeed the “threat of Soviet aggression is manufactured in retro- 
spect to justify a policy based on other premises, for if the Soviet Union intende: 
an attack, rudimentary military logic would have dictated launching that attac! 
long before West European rearmament had reached present proportions. 

We are then forced to ask: what are the premises behind a foreign policy that 
is committed to German rearmament? Quite obviousiy that policy is predicate: 
upon the inevitability of war with the Soviet Union and sees itself as a type « 
preliminary skirmishing to secure military vantage points. Diplomacy can e. 
hibit no further bankruptcy than to resign a nation and the world to war. |! 
rejects out of hand the longing of the peoples of the world for peace, which ca 
be achieved through negotiation of differences stemming from a realization that 
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different social and economie systems can coexist peacefully. This is the real 
function of a sane foreign policy. How completely State Department policy re- 


jects the negotiations it from time to time gives lip service to was revealed in an 


AP dispatch from Washington on April 11 which indicated that in State Depart- 
ment circles: “‘There was speculation—and real apprehension—that the Soviet 
would radically ane its policies and (1) agree to western suggestions for the 
U. N. inquiry (2) flatly agree to free elections at once under Big Four supervision, 
or (3) display a 'wililadanes to reconsider returning to Germany territories now 
held by Poland.” This betrays as well that United States proposals are intended, 
10t as a ground for compromise, but to be so unreasonable that agreement is 
impossible. 

But NATO and German rearmament have still another function. In General 
Eisenhower's words ground forces are needed to prevent “subversion, bribery,you 
might say, the stealing of the countries in which we are concerned other than 
yutright assault.’’ New York Times June 4, 1952). (Or, as Walter Lippman 
phrased it, ‘their true role in the defense of Europe is to reinforce the authority 
f the existing governments”? (New York Times, June 3, 1952 Thus, we are 
being asked to pledge our funds and our lives to maintain in power unpopular 
regimes and all in the name of democracy. 

Our NATO commitments do not stop in Europe. As Prime Minister Nehru 

stated to the Indian Parliament, India is ‘‘seriously concerned that the Atlantic 
Ps act which be gan as a defense against aggression has extended itself in defense of 
ts members’ colonial possessions. It is the very irony of histor 
Nation, founded in a glorious revolt against colonialism, should 

supporting oppressive colonial regimes throughout the world and natin 
the millions of liberty-loving colonial peoples to whom our name has becom 
anathema. 

For this un-American policy of armament for war and plans for war, our people 
ire already paying a heavy price. This very policy in Korea has cost us over 
110,000 casualties in a way more than one-half of our people feel was nunecessary. 
The program of foreign military aid costs every American man, woman, and child 
$550 per year. The German bill would raise the total to $600. In consequence 
our living standard has deteriorated and our own freedoms are in jeopardy. 
Baltimore itself has the fourth highest cost of living in the Natior As the CIO 
Steelworkers convention declared: “* * * military spending is economically 
wasteful, adds nothing to national growth, and does not increase our standard of 
living.”’ 

The burden has fallen with especial vengeance on the Negro people, economically 
the hardest pressed and now being subjected to an even more severe reign of 
error. Wars against the colonial peoples of Asia foster the ideology of white 
supremacy that leads to bombings in F lorida, riots in Illinois and police brutality 

Baltimore. 

And what of the Jewish people, whose remnants in Germany are still victimized 

vy antisemitism perpetrated by the very Nazis we propose to entrust with atomic 

apons? Antisemitism and racism know no boundaries And they are partners 
» assault on democratic rights. Indeed, as the Quakers have pointed out, 

» blatant is the cultivated atmosphere of war hysteria that ‘““we have reached a 
point in our international thinking where any suggestion that we should sit down 
with other parties to a dispute and discuss the basis for settle: tair 
be branded by large sections of the press ar d public as a 
(American interests.”’ 

Sanity and survival require that we pause an 

resent course and ponder the alternatives. As Hugo 

of L. Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, stat 
Do the real interests of the American people require 
7 such a war improve our standard of living? Will it stre: 
he labor movement. * * 
‘The *n it stands to reason that somewhere n be found the 
irage, the political power to deflect the nations from their 

rse into a direction which holds some promise of an enduri 
he swords of warfare can be beaten into the plowshares of welfar 

There is a clear and present alternative. The Soviet Governn 
peatedly proposed, and most recently on the day of the signi: 

mntract, Big Four talks to work out a basis for German unificatir 
note pointed out that the unilateral action on a German treaty 
f the Potsdam Agreement, a sovereign obligation un o rtaken 
ment in concert with England, France, and the Soviet U1 
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Government has proposed, despite the differences that exist, that still another 
and senuine effort be made to find a basis for settlement. This proposal, as we 
previously indicated, is favored by England and France. Thus, alone, the 
rejection by our Government of negotiation on principle constitutes the sole 
barrier to this meeting 

Unification of Germany is only possible by Big Four agreement. And unifica- 
tion alone can guarantee a peaceful and democratic Germany. It would mean a 
Germany that would be no partner to the cold war, and without German divisions 
aggressive war in Europe is not possible. Unification is the sole course that is 
compatible with the will of the German people. It would relieve our Nation of 
untold expenditures in support of one army that might at any moment precipitate 
world war. Unification through negotiation could serve as the first step in a 
world-wide settlement of differences by negotiations, the only course that will 
enable us to preserve our national integrity and to live in peace. 

We therefore, call upon this committee to reject the German contract and to 
call upon the State Department to institute Big Four talks with a view to finding 
a mutually acceptable basis for a unified and peaceful Germany. 


We will now hear from Dr. Ella Lonn, representing the Minute 
Men of Maryland. We just had one Maryland organization, but | 
see we have another. 

Excuse me, I said Minute Men; I meant Minute Women of Mary- 
land. I beg your pardon. 







STATEMENT OF MISS ELLA LONN, THE MINUTE WOMEN OF 
MARYLAND 


Miss Lonn. Gentlemen, one element which | do not understand in 
the pushing of the ratification of these documents at this time is the 
appearance of haste. Why drive through a document of this im- 
portance without allowing ample opportunity for careful consideration? 

In fact, this is where it must be examined by the Senators, and we 
look to you 

The Cuarrman. We have permitted vou to come in and state vour 
views. Are you complaining about that? 

Miss Lonn. No. Not at all. 

The CuarrMan. Please go ahead. 

Miss Lonn. It seems to me that a scrutiny by many minds is 
de sirable. 

First of all, then, the Senators all should have the opportunity to 
study the document and to put their—in many instances—trained 
lawvers’ minds to work to see the ultimate end to which it could lead 





U. S. COMMITMENTS 


| think there should be opportunity for a study by the public, who 
have a vital interest in commitments, commitments which are made 
in the name of the United States, but really, of course, are in the name 
of the people of the United States. 

I have even heard that there was to be an effort to try to drive this 
document through the Senate before adjournment for the national 
conventions. Why this tremendous haste? 

Congress can and probably will reconvene after the conventions are 
over, and I cannot see that there is the slightest discourtesy to Western 
Germany to scrutinize the documents. 

I think, knowing the Germans as I have, from having been in Ger 
many a number of times, that they probably will say, “Well, after all, 
those American people can really be thoughtful.” and | crave your 
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indulgence, gentlemen, if I constantly allude to Germany as Western 
Germany instead of by its proper technical name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Germany. We are so familiar with the other expression 
that I think it makes for clarity. 

Now, it seems that time is absolutely necessary for any such careful 
study as we should have. I personally have been able to get a copy 
of these documents only through the courtesy of one of your number, 
a Senator who graciously loaned me his copy. 

L received it ‘Saturday morning, on a week end filled with engage- 
ments which were previously made, and it was very difficult for me 
to study it. I did not have the time I needed, and certainly in the 
busy lives of you Senators, I can understand that there is not very 
much extra time that can be crowded into a few moments, and | 
wonder if I may be so bold as to indicate to vou the way the scholars 
try to secure time for the writing of reviews? 


THOUGHTFUL STUDY OF DOCUMENTS 


Now, the . ‘holarly publications, the editor of a scholarly pub lica- 
tion, will send a notice, we will say, as I received on Mh arch 15, “Would 
you be willing to review such and such a book for such and such a 
magazine?” The terminal date by which my review should be in 
was July 7. In that way, by allowing time, they can get real scholars, 
real experts, to do the reviewing. 

Now, it seems to me that certainly when it comes to Government 
action, an even greater degree of care is necessary in the allowance of 
the necessary time. 

I want to make the further point that the essential thing is not to 
get a thing done—it is to get it done right. The elassical illustration 
of hurrying things through i is probably the Versailles Treaty. 

In that treaty were the seeds of World War II, and our statesmen 
could have seen them if they had been willing to study them. 

Expert economists warned us exactly what would happen, and told 
us that we could not attempt to withdraw from the German econom) 
the amount of reparatious that were there called for, so I feel that the 
thing to do is not just to do something so vou can check it. Some 
action is not what is wanted, but the right action. 

These are problems, almost always problems, that come before us, 
and it is not merely to do something and check it off as being done, 
but to do the right thing that will offer a a 

The Cuarrman. How much time have you given to studying this 
problem? 

Miss Lonn. I have not spent much—I have spent practically all 
the time over this—-the problem itself, of course, [ have spent many 
months in study. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The CuarrmMan. We are talking about this one now; centralize on 
this one. You are complaining we have not given it any proper 
attention. This committee has been in session for a considerable 
period. We have carefully considered these documents. We have 
had appearances by the Secretary of State and Mr. McCloy, the 
High Commissioner, and a great many others, and you have not 
even given a week’s time to it. 
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Miss Lonn. Because I could not. The documents were not in my 
possession. 

The CHarrMan. We can’t adjust our action here—we cannot call 
you up on the phone over in Maryland and find out just when you 
can give this matter attention. 


LIMITED OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDY 


Miss Lonn. I did not ask it, and you have misunderstood me. I 
have not been saying that you have not given this any time, but I 
am saying that there has not been enough time to give the Senators, 
all the Senators, who have got the responsibility of casting a vote, 
to study it, and I feel the public should have an opportunity, and 
we have not had it. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, you have had it, but you have been busy 
with women’s clubs and voting arrangements and delegates to the 
convention. You said that you only ‘had it a week, but you have 
been busy on other things. 

Miss Lonny. I have not had it a week. I was able to secure a copy 
on Saturday. 

The CuHarrMan. You have had other things, vour social activities, 
your canasta games. 

Miss Lonny. Nothing of the sort. You do not understand; I hap- 
pen to be a scholar. I do not know how to play cards. 


INADEQUATE NEWS COVERAGE 


Now, the further point I want to make is that we have not had the 
opportunity——the newspapers have not carried editorials. I believe 
one editorial has appeared, and the sellininr y things that come out that 
would give the information that the people need have not been ours. 

The average citizen is not capable of taking a document of this 
sort and analy zing it logically a with a view to gaining areal result. 

What he needs is guidance, and that guidance has to come from 
editorials and articles. 

If we do not have them, the citizenry is not properly informed, and; 
furthermore, they cannot give the support to the leaders that the 
leaders sometimes need. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES 


If I have read the Constitution aright, our founding forefathers did 
not intend perfunctory work on treaties. They set up a system of 
checks and balances, as vou well know. 

To the executive department was accorded the obligation of negoti- 
ating the treaties; to the Senate was accorded the duty of ratifying 
them, and that is recognized in the very letter of transmittal sent by 
our President, President Truman, in transmitting these documents. 

He asked the advice and consent of the Senate. Therefore, it is not 
a perfunctory thing and an automatic or perfunctory ratification of the 
treaties that come before us; I think that is absolutely not what our 
founding fathers wanted; and with the expanding democracy we 
citizens have a vital interest in the func tioning of our Government and 
a role in that Government. 
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CITIZENS’ INTEREST 


It is true we are a representative Government and not a pure 
democracy, but two things give us a deep interest; we have to foot the 
bills when there are commitments for money and, secondly, when 
there are commitments for protection and defense our young men have 
to go. 

The CuarrMan. You have 2 minutes now, and I so advise you so 
that you can get your peroration in shape. 

Miss Lonn. Thank you. 

I say that we have a second deep interest, a vital interest, in the 
voung boys who go from this country. They have to give up 3, 4, 5 

vears of their young manhood and, perhaps, are called on for the 
supreme sacrifice of life. 

Therefore, we have a vital interest in any commitments made which 
involve protection and defense and the Army. 

I would like to stop there, as it seems to me the burden of my plea 
is that there should be enough time for the citizens and the Senate to 
study it with care, but I think since I understand there will be no 
further public hearings, I want to make three additional points which 
I have noticed in the reading of these documents, with a hasty reading, 
[ grant. 

BROADENED COMMITMENTS 


In the first place, we are adhering to further commitments. We 
already have the NATO commitments, and in addition now we agree 
to the defense of what I shall call West Germany. 

That means that we have to begin to ask ourselves where is the end 
of our commitments coming? Certainly we cannot agree or undertake 
to defend the world; that is impossible. 


ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL 


A second point that I think needs very close scrutiny is the setting 
up in one of the additional agreements of an arbitration tribunal. 
Now, I will not go into the analysis of that, but there will ultimately 
be nine men appointed, and we mare the appointment of one, only 
one. What is to happen if the Government of Germany or the 
government which will appoint three, or the Government of France 
which will appoint one, were to go Communist? We could very 
readily have a booby trap there in the presence of several Com- 
munists serving on that arbitration tribunal which will pass upon 
questions between Germany and the three other powers. 

Those two, it seems to me, require very careful scrutiny. 


DURATION OF CONVENTION 


My last point is the question of time. This treaty, as I understand 
it is to run 50 years. That is a long time. 

The CHatrMAN. Your time has expired, Miss Lonn. 

Miss Lonn. Very well. I have made my point. 

The CuHatrMan. We are glad to have had you. 

Miss Lonn. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. If you have a written statement you may put it 
in the record. 

20803—52——13 
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Miss Lonn. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

We have Dr. Paolone, American Labor Party. 

Have you appeared before this committee previously, Dr. Paolone? 

Dr. Paotone. I did. 

The CHAatRMAN. On what occasion? 

Dr. Paotonr. On the matter of sending armed troops to Europe. 

The CHarrMAN. Were you opposed to that? 

Dr. Paotone. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You appeared in opposition to it? 

Dr. Paotone. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Were you opposed to sending the four divisions 
of ground troops provided for by the Senate resolution? 

Dr. Paotone. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, they are over there, and they have not 
engaged in any war yet, have they? You predicted terrible things 
would happen. 

Dr. Paotone. | still maintain it was a premise for war and not 
for peace. It was the breaking up of American homes——— 

The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead now; your time is limited. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLEMENTINA J. PAOLONE, THE AMERICAN 
LABOR PARTY 


Dr. Paotone. Yes. In behalf of the State committee of the 
American Labor Party. I respectfully urge this committee to reject 
the proposed Convention on Relations with Western Germany and 
the proposed protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Stripped of their diplomatic double-talk, these documents amount to 
blueprints for atomic war. They intensify the shameful program of 
renazification and remilitarization of Western Germany. They dese- 
crate the memory of the millions of victims of Nazi mass murders 
the memory of 6 million Jews who were slaughtered, the memory of 
all who were tortured in concentration camps and whose bodies were 
used to manufacture soap. They are designed to insure a continuation 
of huge spending for armaments, so that big business may continue 
its war profiteering at the expense of the living standards of the 
American people. 

HENRY H. FOWLER 


A small item, published as recently as last Saturday, June 14, 1952, 
in a syndicated column titled “Heard in Washington”—New York 
World-Telegram—unwittingly reveals the real aims of the ruinous 
bipartisan policy which the proposed treaties seek to bolster. Here 
is the item, in all its naked horror—and truth: 


Look for Henry H. Fowler to become ‘‘Mr. Mobilization’’ under John Steelman, 
who issued directive last week centralizing mobilization activities in his office. 

Mr. Fowler’s been named head of the interagency committee. 

Mr. Fowler doesn’t accept ex-mobilizer Charles E. Wilson’s ideas on rearma- 
ment. He favors something not yet tried: Building a new armaments industry 
into the national economy on a permanent basis. It would cost $40 to $50 billion 
a year, indefinitely. 
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KOREA 


It is, gentlemen, a sad commentary upon the thinking of men in 
high places in our Government, that such an idea is actually put forth. 
Instead of striving for disarmament and an end to the crushing burden 
of an armaments race, we are offered a prospect of a permanent war 
industry at a cost of $50 billion a year. Instead of immediate action 
to end the war in Korea, which has already cost us 120,000 American 
casualties and spread death and suffering to millions of men, women, 
and children in Korea, we are offered a mad nightmare dream of 
manufaeturing death wholesale. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your plan for ending the war in Korea? 

Dr. Paolone. End it. 

The CuarkMan. Well, how? Do we just withdraw and get out and 
come home? 

Dr. Paotone. I think that we have a lot to consider. 

The CHarrman. | am asking your proposal for ending the war. 

Dr. Paotonn. We have gained nothing in Korea. 

The CHarRMAN. What do you want to todo about it?) Do you want 
to pull our troops out and let the Russians and Chinese take it? 

Dr. Paotoner. I think we have nothing to lose to get out of there. 

The CHarRMAN. You want us to get out, then; you advocate that? 

Dr. Paotone. I think we have to think that there is absolutely no 
victory in war for us. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, well, that is a generality. You have not re- 
plied to what I asked you. Go ahead. It appears useless to ask you 
questions because you do not answer them. Please go right along 
with your testimony. 

Dr. Paotone. I will answer your question. I believe we must end 
the war now in Korea. 

The CuarrMan. Bring our troops home and get out? 

Dr. PaoLtone. We must stop the fighting; we must stop the killing. 

The CuarrMan. We would stop it if the Communists over there 
would allow us to stop it. We are trying to get a truce, and they will 
not agree to it. 

Dr. PaoLonr. What do we stand to gain over there? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I do not care to prolong this. Go ahead. 
Your time is limited, and I do not want to cut you off. 


BIG BUSINESS 


Dr. PaoLone. Instead of free world trade in a world at peace, we 
are offered a prospectus for blood-soaked profiteering by big business. 
Instead of millions of jobs in building schools, hospitals, flood-control 
projects, and other peaceful enterprises, we are asked to incorporate 
our national resources as Mass Murder, Inc. 

I should like to cite some significant statistics illustrating the stake 
of big business in prolonging its war profiteering. Here is a mere 
sampling of profits made by the giant corporations: 

Total profits (after taxes) made by 808 companies last year, 
$7,729,023,837. 

We have been trying to build a hospital for 20 years; we have been 
trying to raise $5,000,000. We have not been able to do it yet. 
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We have gotten as much as $3,000,000, and this is the kind of profits 
being made by the big companies while we pay the taxes. 

A total profit for "28 petroleum companies (an increase of 17.2 
percent) of $1,087,363,403. 

Total profits for 58 railroads, $672,680,962. 

Total profits for 13 rubber companies, $169, 564,245. 

Total profits for 25 textile companies , $120,223,651. 

Total profits of 88 utilities, $752,933,83 


PEACEFUL NEGOTIATION 


I am a mother, gentlemen. Iam a physician, who has enjoyed the 
rich privilege of helping bring some 1,500 babies into the world. 
Together with millions of my fellow Americans of all political affilia- 
tions, [ want to make tomorrow a better day for all. I want my 
country to lead in steps for world peace, not atomic destruction. 
I want my elected representatives to sit down at a conference table 
with the represetntatives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, 
and the People’s Republic of China and settle our outstanding differ- 
ences by peaceful negotiation. 


U. S. AND ITS ALLIES 


The best defense of the real interests of the American people is 
peace—not more and more stockpiles of atom bombs. Beribboned 
treaties with Nazi generals and Nazi industrialists cannot hide the 
fact that such protocols are instruments for war. Take a quick look 
at our so-called allies—and you will readily see that peace cannot 


be served through alliances with them. Our Government is shaking 
hands with the Spanish Fascist dictator Franco; with the discredited 
and corrupt Chiang Kai-shek; with the revived Nazi militarists and 
Nazi armaments manufacturers; with all those individuals and forces 
throughout the world who have nothing to offer but their cooperation 
in unloosing a senseless and brutal world war III on a scale never 
before witnessed by mankind. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO CONVENTIONS 


I respectfully call to your attention, gentlemen, ~ fact that the 
proposed treaties before you are rejecte ‘d not only by the American 
people but by the plain people in countries all over the world. 
Millions of Laborites in England have asked that the ratification of 
these treaties be delayed. Similar expressions have been voiced by 
the people in France—and, indeed, by many in West Germany itself. 

Moreover, the obvious effort to rush ratification of these treaties by 
the United States Senate denies the American people their right to be 
heard, fully and extensively, on these proposed documents. President 
Truman, in fact, has urged the Senate to act at once to make ratifica- 
tion a fait accompli. Does he fear full public hearings? Is he 
fearful that, if given a chance, labor, religious, civic, fraternal, and 
farm groups throughout our Nation will make unmistakably clear their 
common opposition to the treaties? 

In behalf of the American Labor Party—New York’s Progressive 
Party—lI respectfully urge that you reject and disapprove the proposed 
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Convention on Relations with Western Germany and the proposed 
protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


I further respectfully submit for your earnest consideration and 
action the following program for peace, which we deem in the best 
interests of the American people: 

End the war in Korea now. 

Universal disarmement for peace. 

Restoration and encouragement of free, peaceful trade among all 
nations of the world. 

End renazification of Western Germany. 

A conference among the representatives of our Government and the 
representatives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, and the 
People’s Republic of China to work out a peaceful settlement of all 
differences. 

Spend for the peacetime needs of the American people, instead of 
for armaments and preparations for war—build schools, hospitals, 
low-rent public housing, flood-control projects, and research to combat 
cancer and other diseases which are the common enemy of all mankind. 

The CHarkMANn. Doctor, are you a physician or a surgeon? 


PROFESSIONAL DUTIES OF DR. PAOLONE 


Dr. Paotone. Well, 1 do obstetrics, and if necessary | operate 
when we need to do Caesarians, but I deliver babies chieflv, and do 
office gynecology. I have been a doctor for 21 years in New York 
City, in very active practice. 

The CoatrMan. Have vou been active in politics all that time? 

Dr. Parone. No, sir. Up to about 4 vears ago, I thought that 
things were going pretty well for the world, and 1 devoted myself to 
what I called the pursuit of happiness, so I gave lectures on how to 
talk with vour children and what to do when vou do not feel so good 
in the change of life; but in the past 4 vears I saw that we are going to 
complete destruction if people like myself do not do something 
about it. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Thank you very much. 

Who is representing the Michigan Council for Peace? Since no 
one has appeared, please strike the name of the council’s representa- 
tive from the record. 

We now have Lt. Gen. P. A. De Lavalle, United States Marie 
Corps, retired, vice president of the National Economic Council, 
New York City. Do I have that right, sir? 

Mr. De Lavauur. That is correct, sir, 

The CHatrrmMan. Have a seat. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY Dr. CLEMENTINA J. PAOLONE, AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


In behalf of the State committee of the American Labor Party, I respectfully 
urge this committee to reject the proposed convention on relations with Western 
Germany and the proposed protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Stripped of their diplomatic double-talk, these documents amount to blueprints 
for atomic war. They intensify the shameful program of renazification and remili- 
tarization of Western Germany. They desecrate the memory of the millions of 


victims of Nazi mass murders—the memory of 6 million Jews who were slaugh- 
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tered, the memory of all who were tortured in concentration camps and whose 
bodies were used to manufacture soap. They are designed to insure a continua- 
tion of huge spending for armaments, so that big business may continue its war 
profiteering, at the expense of the living standards of the American people. 

A small item, published as reeently as last Saturday, June 14, 1952, in a syndi- 
cated column titled ‘‘Heard in Washington” (New York World-Telegram) unwit- 
tingly reveals the real aims of the ruinous bipartisan policy which the proposed 
treaties seek to bolster. Here is the item, in all its naked horror—and truth: 

“Look for Henry H. Fowler to become ‘Mr. Mobilization’ under John Steelman, 
who issued directive last week centralizing mobilization activities in his office. 

‘Mr. Fowler’s been named head of the interagency committee. 

‘‘Mr. Fowler doesn’t accept ex-mobilizer Charles EK. Wilson’s ideas on rearma- 
ment. He favors something not vet tried: Building a new armaments industry 
into the national economy on a permanent basis. It would cost 40 to 50 billion 
dollars a year, indefinitely.” 

It is, gentlemen, a sad commentary upon the thinking of men in hizh places in 
our Government, that such an idea is actually put forth. Instead of striving for 
disarmament and an end to the crushing burden of an armament race, we are 
offered a prospect of a permanent war industry at a cost of $50 billion a year. 
Instead of immediate action to end the war in Korea, which has already cost us 
120,000 American casualties and spread death and suffering to millions of men, 
women, and children in Korea we are offered a mad nightmare dream of manu- 
facturing death wholesale. Instead of free world trade in a world at peace, we 
are offered a prospectus for blood-soaked profiteering by big business. Instead 
of millions of jobs in building schools, hospitals, flood-control projects, and other 
peaceful enterprises, we are asked to incorporate our national resources as ‘‘ Mass 
Murder, Ine.” 

I should like to cite some significant statistics illustrating the stake of big 
business in prolonging its war profiteering. Here is a mere sampling of the profits 
made by the giant corporations: 


Total profits (after taxes) made by 808 companies last vear $7, 729, 023, 837 
Total profits for 28 petroleum companies (an increase of 17.2 

percent) : 1, O87, 363, 403 
Total profits for 58 railroads 672, 680, 962 
Total profits for 13 rubber companies 169, : 
Total profits for 25 textile companies 120, 22: 
Total profits of 88 utilities 752 


flu 


Iam a mother, gentlemen. I ama physician, who has enjoyed the rich privilege 
of helping bring into the world hundreds of infants. Together with millions of 
my fellow-Americans of all political affiliations I want to make tomorrow a better 
day for all. ] want my ¢c punts to lead In steps for world peace, not atomic 
destruction. I want my elected representatives to sit down at a conference table 
with the representatives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, and the 
People’s Republic of China and settle our outstanding differences by peace ful 
negotiation 

[he best defense of the real interests of the American people 
more and more stockpiles of atom bombs 

Reribboned treaties with Nazi generals and Nazi industrialists cannot hide the 
fact that such protocols are instruments for war. Take quick look at our so-called 
allies—and you will readily see that peace cannot be served through alliance 
with them. Our Government is shaking hands with the Spanish Fascist dictator 
Franco; with the discredited and corrupt Chiang Kai-shek; with the revived 
Nazi militarists and Nazi armaments manufacturers; with all those individuals 
and forees throughout the world who have nothing to offer but their cooperation 
in unloosing a senseless and brutal third world war on a seale never before wit 
nessed by mankind. 

I respectfully call to your attention, gentlemen, the fact that the proposed 
treaties before you are rejected not only by the American people but by the plain 
people in countries all over the world. Millions of Laborites in England have 
asked that the ratification of these treaties be delaved. Similar expressions have 
been voiced by the people in France—and, indeed, by many in West Germany 
itsell. 

Moreover, the obvious effort to rush ratification of these treaties by the United 
States Senate denies the American people their right to be heard, fully and exten- 
sively, on these proposed documents. President Truman, in fact, has urged the 
Senate to act at once to make ratification a fait accompli. Does he fear full 
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public hearings? Is he fearful that, if given a chance, labor, religious, civic, 
fraternal, and farm groups throughout our Nation will make unmistakably clear 
their common opposition to the treaties? 

In behalf of the American Labor Party—New York’s Progressive Party—I 
respectfully urge that you reject and disapprove the proposed convention on 
relations with Western Germany and the propesed protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

I further respectfully submit for your earnest consideration and action the 
following program for peace, which we deem in the best interests of the American 
people: 

End of war in Korea now. 

Universal disarmament for peace. 

Restoration and encouragement of free, peaceful trade among all nations of the 
world. 

End renazification of Western Germany. 

A conference among the respesentatives of our Government and the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, and the People’s Republic of 
China to work out a peaceful settlement of all differences 

Spend for the peacetime needs of the American people, instead of for armaments 
and preparations for war—build schools, hospitals, low-rent public housing, flood- 
control projects, and research to combat cancer and other diseases which are the 
common enemy of all mankind. 


STATEMENT OF P. A. DE LAVALLE, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Mr. De Lavauue. I represent the National Economic Council 
within the office of the president, Mr. Hart. 

The CHarrMAN. Is that the same Mr. Hart who comes down here 
to all these hearings? 

Mr. Or Lavauue. That is right, sir 

The CHarrmMan. He is always here. What is the matter with him 
today? 

Mr. De Lavauie. He is in Europe, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Getting some late information 

Mr. De Lavauuse. Right. 

The CHarrmMan. All right, go ahead 

Mr. De Lavautur. We believe we have discovered in the treaties 
some very objectionable things. We are a little bit alarmed by the 
undue haste with which the Administration is forcing the treaty to its 
ratification. 

DELAY IN RATIFICATION 


Considering that the Council and [ objected to the Japanese Treaty, 
and still object to it, because we believe that in it we have largely lost 
what we sacrificed our men to get in the Pacific, and having in mind 
that we may, by this treaty and some of its very complex provisions 
seem to indicate that the blood sacrifice which America made, and 
which made the victory in Europe possible is about to be washed out 
also or could be, the Council very respectfully and without trying to 
take too much time of the busy Senators strongly recommends that 
since we have had no treaty with Germany for 7 vears, that we wait 
at least 7 months to give the people and the Senators an opportunity 
really to examine this from the point of view of the best interests of 
the United States of America. 

Gentlemen, that is all. I have no written statement. 

The CuarrmMan. I see. Very well. 

Wait a minute, are you a retired Army 

Mr. Dre Lavauur. Marine, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How long have you been retired? 

Mr. De Lavauue. I was retired in 1948, sir. 
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PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 
Mr. Dr Lavauun. No, sir; I retired voluntarily to take a job with 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in New York whom 
I represented in the Middle East for a time;I represented I. T. & T. 
in Middle Europe, and recently I have represented them in South 
America. 

The CHarrMAN. You are with them now? 

Mr. Dr Lava.te. No, sir; I resigned in January this year. 

The CHarrMan. What is your occupation now? 

Mr. Dr Lavatuer. I am now nursemaid to a lot of cattle. 

The CuarrmMan. A lot of what? 

Mr. Dr Lavauue. Cattle. 

The CHarrMan. Cattle? 

Mr. De Lavatue. Yes, sir. I have a farm up here in Maryland, 
and I am trying to grow beef. 

The CHarrMaAn. I see. 

Any questions? 

All right, thank you very much. 

Mr. Dr Lavauue. Very good, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where is Mrs. Mary Russak? She does not seem 
to be present, so will the clerk please strike her name from the list of 
witnesses. 

The next witness is Mr. Gerhard Hagelberg, of the German Ameri- 
ean, Inc.—German-American what? 
Mr. Hacre.pera. A magazine, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GERHARD HAGELBERG, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, THE 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


The CuatrMaAn. Are you a citizen of the United States? 
Mr. HaGeLpera. Yes, sir. 
The CnarrmMan. How long have you been a citizen? 
Mr. HAGELBERG. Since 1944, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Where were you a citizen then, Germany? 
Mr. Hagexiserc. No, sir; I lost my citizenship through Hitler, 
and 

The CHarrMan. Well, were you a German who lived in Germany 
then? 

Mr. Haceiserc. That is right, sir, until 1939, and being a Jew, 
a German Jew, I was thrown out, and left; I went to England. The 
English people had at that time a scheme for taking Jewish voung 
people, Jewish children. They admitted me into a hostel, and then 
I came to the United States and went into the Army. I became a 
citizen in the Army, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. What is your business now? 

Mr. HaGevserG. | am a free-lance researcher, sir. 

The CuatrMan. A what? 

Mr. HaGeiserG. Free-lance researcher. 

The CuatrMan. Free lunch? 

Mr. Hacetsera. Free lance. 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, free lance. 

Mr. Hage.sera. I am here as the associate editor of the German 
American. 
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CAREFUL STUDY OF AGREEMENTS 


German-Americans of course, have a particular interest in the Con- 
vention on Relations with West Germany and the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty concerning West Germany, whose ratification is now 
being considered by this committee. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, United States High Commissioner 
for Germany John J. McCloy, and Army Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins have testified here on behalf of the administration urging 
speedy ratification by the Senate on the ground that haste is necessary 
to allay the ‘“‘nervousness abroad,” as Mr. Acheson put it. 

In view of the vast responsibility undertaken by the United States 
in these agreements, we respectfully urge that the Senate subject them 
to the most thorough scrutiny for the protection of the American 
people. 

BROADENING OF U. 8. COMMITMENTS 


Several aspects of these agreements evoke serious concern. 

The New York Times of June 1, 1952, summed up the effect of the 
pact with West Germany and the European army arrangements in 
the headline: “Now the U nited States frontier is fixed at the Elbe.’ 
Under the North Atlantic Treaty protocol the United States is com- 
mitted to regard as a threat to its own security any action from what- 
ever quarter which threatens the integrity or unity of the European 
Defense Community. 

According to newspapers, Mr. Acheson testified before the com- 
mittee on June 10 that withdrawal by a future West German Gov- 
ernment from the European Defense Community would be regarded 
as an action affecting the security of the United States. The United 
States further pledged itself to maintain indefinitely our Armed 
Forces in West Germany and Berlin. This goes far beyond earlier 
commitments. 


U.S. COMMITMENTS UNDER NORTH ATLANTI 


As Mr. James P. Warburg pointed out in his telegram to this com- 
mittee, these new commitments invalidate the premises upon which 
the Senate ratified the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The CHatrmMan. Where did you see the telegram from Mr. 
Warburg? 

Mr. Haceipere. I saw a copy of the telegram in one of the New 
York newspapers. I do not know which one 

The Cuarrman. You did not talk to Mr. Warburg about it? 

HaGgetpera. No, sir; I never have met him. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Hace.tBera. Now, the North Atlantic pact, as Mr. Warburg 
stated, involved no commitment to defend a particular territory or 
frontier in Europe; it did not gta stationing of a substantially 
increased garrison in Germany; and it was in no circumstances to 
lead us to acquiesce in, much less sey any form of German 
rearmament. Now agreements have been made which, as Walter 
Lippmann forecast in his New York Herald-Tribune column of 
May 27: 
can be carried out only if the United States makes a very considerably greater 
military and financial contribution than it is now making to the global alliance, 
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James Finucane, associate secretary of the National Council for 
Prevention of War, declared in a letter to The New York Times of 
June 13: 


As for the United States interest, the future foreshadowed by the treaties will 
involve continuing massive expenditures for overseas financial support. They 
would also seem to entail the permanent stationing of United States troops in 
strength in Europe to guarantee, or attempt to guarantee, that Germany won't 
pull out of the European Defense Community. 


GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Even more than to Americans in general, this is a most serious 
matter to German Americans. 

The CuarrMan. What kind of people are German Americans? I 
thought when a man got to be an American, he was an American. 

Mr. Hace.serc. Well, sir, the term generally denotes, as I under- 
stand it, Americans of German extraction. 

The CuarrMANn. Why don’t you say that? 

Mr. HaGe.serc. Very good, sir, Americans of German extraction. 

The CHarrMAN. I meant my remarks to apply not to Germany 
alone but to people of any foreign country who may come over here 
and become American citizens. 

Mr. Hace.sercG. Well, they are Americans, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. I know some of them who are not. 

Mr. HaGeLBereG. It raises the prospect for Americans of German 
extraction of being called upon not to defend their country against any 
attacker, but to suppress a German Government which may seek to 
withdraw from the European Defense Community in accordance with 
the wishes of the German people. This fear is heightened by Mr. 


Acheson’s interpretation of the President’s constitutional powers as 
permitting, without consulting Congress, the dispatch of American 
troops to Europe in addition to the six divisions now there. 


CONTINUATION OF OCCUPATION 


The contractual agreement with West Germany in effect perpetuates 
the occupation of Germany under another name. Our forces, together 
with those of Britain and France, are committed to remain indefi- 
nitely. The United States European military command is set to 
stay for a long time as shown by its announcement on May 15—the 
New York Times—that it was contracting for $114,668,000 worth of 
new buildings in West Germany. 


STATE OF EMERGENCY 


Most disturbing are the contents of article V of the contractual 
agreement which provide that the Western Powers may proclaim a 
state of emergency in West Germany not only in the case of an attac k 
on the Federal Republic or Berlin, but also in the event of any “sub- 
version of the liberal democratic basic order” of “serious disturbance of 
public order.”” Moreover, independently of any such state of emer- 
gency, any military commander may take immediate action, including 
the use of armed force, any time he thinks his troops are menaced. 
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REVIVAL OF NAZISM 


Anything can be done with such sweeping powers. It is well 
known that a serious revival of nazism has taken place in West 
Germany during the last 7 years under the occupation. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer himself admitted last. October that 134 officials in 
his foreign office are former members of the Nazi Party. On March 
17 the Bavarian radio charged that 85 percent of the staff of the 
Bonn foreign office are former Nazis and that this is a ner propor- 
tion of Nazis than worked in Hitler’s forei ‘ign ministry. Is American 
blood to be shed to protect these elements in the event that the 
German people should decide to throw them out of office? 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Many German-Americans fear that the contractual agreement with 
West Germany will preclude the reunification of their mother country. 
It is an either/or proposition, as many authorities agree. 

Prof. Karl Loewenstein of Amherst College, a consultant to the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany, in his Columbia 
Law Review article of February 1952, indicated that 
a choice must be made between integrating Western Germany into Western 
Europe or unifying it with Eastern Germany * * * that German unification 
must be sacrificed for unification of a truncated Germany with the West. 

Professor Loewenstein stated: 


While this course may conform to the American policy of Soviet containment, 
it runs counter to the hopes and wishes of the vast majority of Germans on both 
sides of the border. 


Walter Lippmann pointed out on May 29 that the present American 
policy is one 


which can endure only if the partition of Germany continues. 
U. S. CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY 


We believe that the contractual agreement with West Germany and 
the annex to the North Atlantic Treaty are in the interests of neither 
the American nor the German people. Our United States Congress 
is likely to lose in effect the power to determine when and where 
American troops are to be involved in hostilities. As a result, we 
may wake up one morning to find that American blood is being shed 
to prevent a West German Government from withdrawing from the 
European Defense Community, or to suppress an attempt by the 
German people to replace the admittedly neo-Fascist government of 
Chancellor Adenauer, or to support a provocation engineered by those 
elements in West Germany which seek the forceful overthrow of the 
East German Government and the recovery of the territories beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line. 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM 
According to the New York Herald Tribune of June 14, General 
Collins admitted before this committee that there inevitably will be 


a revival of the spirit of German imperialism if West Germany 
rearms and joins the European Defense Community. 
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In his letter to the New York Times, Mr. Finucane, of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, wrote that— 
any treaty may be expected to have success in operation and help prevent later 
wars to the extent that it reflects the long-range interests and strength of all the 
concerned parties. The treaties under consideration by the Sefiate Foreign 
Relations Committee, in my opinion, cannot measure up to this simple standard. 

Like the United States and the western European countries, Mr. 
Finucane pointed out, “Germany, the real psychological entity that 
transcends and survives zonal frontiers, does not find its main inter- 
ests represented in the treaties, either.’ 

The CuatrmMan. Your time has expired, but I will give you a minute 
to summarize. 

Mr. HaGe.serc. Very well, sir. 


GERMAN INDEPENDENCE 


Apart from this, we find that the text of the treaties show that 
Germany will not have independence under these treaties or sover- 
eignty, as has been said, because Germany will be subject to foreign 
intervention at any time, and we believe that the peace of Europe 
cannot be built under such foundations. 


SOVIET THREAT 


Further, we do not believe that the question of a threat of Soviet 
aggression which is asserted to be the basis for these preparations is 
valid, and that it has not been shown to be valid by high officials of 
the American Government or high personages in the United States, 
such as Senator Taft; and only in today’s Herald-Tribune, gentlemen, 
you will find a column by Mr. David Lawrence, which says that he 
does not believe in the threat of Soviet attack. 

Of course, gentlemen, this analysis is borne out by the situation 
in Berlin itself, where there are a total of 12,000 troops, including 
6,000 Americans, and the very ficures, ventlemen, show that we do 
not believe in the threat of Soviet attack, otherwise 12,000 troops 
would not make any difference. 

Now, this has been explained by people like Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
like Mr. David Lawrence in this morning’s Herald-Tribune, as a 
doctrine of internal aggression, and we believe this doctrine, this 
new doctrine of internal aggression is particularly dangerous and has 
grave implications for us, because what is the situation in West Ger- 
many now? 


WEST GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD CONVENTIONS 


All authorities agree, gentlemen, that the overwhelming majority 
of the West German people are opposed to this. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann said, for example, on March 27, and I quote: 


Phere is not now a popular majority in Western Germany for rearmament within 
the Atlantic Alliance. 

I just cite one of these. 

All kinds of respected German figures, like Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 
the head of the Social Democratic Party, which has over one-third of 
the seats in the lower house; Bishop Dibelius, Pastor Martin Nie- 
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moeller, Dr. Heinemann, a former member of the Chancelor’s party 
and governme nt, take this position, so where does this leave us, as 
I sum up? 

This leaves us with the clear implication that the provisions of 
these treaties will be used to prevent the views of such respected 
persons in Germany from prevailing in the event that, as very many 
authorities such as Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Middleton of the New York 
Times agree, in the event that Adenauer’s government is thrown out 
in the next elections in 1953, and, therefore, in view of the fact that 
the whole thing is, so to speak, sub judice—beyond the most unique 
position, so far as I know, in diplomatic history, where the victorious 
country is asked to ratify a peace treaty or what amounts to a peace 
treaty before the vanquished. 

We say, first of all, let us wait; we say, first of all, as many people 
say, look into the Russian proposals for negotiations, and in the 
meantime reject these treaties on the ground of the objectionable 
features to the American point of view that 1 have outlined earlier. 
1 ask you, sir, to let me incorporate my full statement, where there is 
much more of this and which is more neatly put together, into the 
Tec ‘ord. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Hagetsera. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cfiatrman. All right; you are excused. 

(The prepared statement of Gerhard Hagelberg is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GERHARD HAGELBERG, AssociATE Epiror, THE 
GERMAN AMERICAN, NEW YORK 


My name is Gerhard Hagelberg and I am associate editor of the German 
American, a monthly magazine in the German language published in the United 
States, which I represent here today. 

German Americans, of course, have a particular interest in the Convention on 
Relations with West Germany and the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
concerning West Germany, whose ratification is now being considered by this 
committee. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many John J. MeCloy, and Army Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins have 
testified here on behalf of the administration urging speedy ratification by the 
Senate on the ground that haste is necessary to allay the nervousness abroad 
as Mr. Acheson put it. 

In view of the vast responsibility undertaken by the United States in these 
agreements, we respectfully urge that the Senate subject them to the most thorough 
scrutiny for the protection of the American people. 

Several aspects of these agreements evoke serious concern. 

The New York Times of June 1, 1952, summed up the effect of the pact with 
West Germany and the European Army arrangements in the headline: ‘‘Now the 
United States frontier is fixed at the Elbe.” Under the North Atlantic Treaty 
protocol the United States is committed to regard as a threat to its own security 
any action from whatever quarter which threatens the integrity or unity of the 
European Defense Community. According to newspapers, Mr. Acheson testified 
before the committee on June 10 that a withdrawal by a future West German 
Government from the European Defense Community would be regarded as such 
an action affecting the security of the United States. The United States further 
pledged itself to maintain indefinitely our Armed Forces in West Germany and 
Berlin. This goes far beyond earlier commitments. 

As Mr. James P. Warburg pointed out in his telegram to this committee, these 
new commitments invalidate the premises upon which the Senate ratified the 
North Atlantic Treaty. That treaty, he stated, involved no commitment to 
defend any particular territory or frontier in Europe; it did not involve stationing 
of a substantially increased garrison in Germany; and it was in no circumstances 
to lead us to acquiesce in, much less promote, any form of German rearmament. 
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Now agreements have been made which, as Walter Lippmann forecast in his 
New York Herald Tribune column, of May 27, ‘‘can be carried out only if the 
United States makes a very considerably greater military and financial contribu- 
tion than it is now making to the global alliance.” 

James Finucane, associate secretary of the National Council for Prevention of 
War, declared in a letter to the New York Times of June 13: ‘As for the United 
States interest, the future foreshadowed by the treaties will involve continuing 
massive expenditures for overseas financial support. They would also seem to 
entail the permanent stationing of United States troops in strength in Europe 
to guarantee, or attempt to guarantee, that Germany won’t pull out of the 
European Defense Community.” 

Even more than to Americans in general, this is a most serious matter to German 
Americans. It raises the prospect of being called upon not to defend their 
country against any attacker, but to suppress a German Government which may 
seek to withdraw from the European Defense Community in accordance with the 
wishes of the German people. This fear is heightened by Mr. Acheson’s inter- 
pretation of the President’s constitutional powers as permitting, without consult- 
ing Congress, the dispatch of American troops to Europe in addition to the six 
divisions now there. 

The contractual agreement with West Germany in effect perpetuates the occu- 
pation of Germany under another name. Our forces, together with those of 
Britain and France, are committed to remain indefinitely. The United States 
European military command is set to stay for a long time as shown by its announce- 
ment on May 15 (the New York Times) that it was contracting for $114,668,000 
worth of new buildings in West Germany. 

Most disturbing are the contents of article V of the contractual agreement 
which provide that the Western powers may proclaim a state of emergency in 
West Germany not only in the case of an attack on the Federal Republic or 
Berlin, but also in the event of any “subversion of the liberal democratic basic 
order” or “serious disturbance of public order.’”’ Moreover, independently of any 
such state of emergency, any military commander may take immediate action, 
including the use of armed force, any time he thinks his troops are menaced. 

Anything can be done with such sweeping powers. It is well known that a 
serious revival of nazism has taken place in West Germany during the last 7 years 
under the occupation. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer himself admitted last 
October that 134 officials in his foreign office are former members of the nazi 
party. On March 17 the Bavarian radio charged that 85 percent of the staff of 
the Bonn foreign office are former Nazis and that this is a larger proportion of 
Nazis than worked in Hitler’s foreign ministry. Is American blood to be shed 
to protect these elements in the event that the German people should decide to 
throw them out of office? 

Many Americans of German extraction fear that the contractual agreement 
with West Germany will preclude the reunification of their mother country. It 
is an either/or proposition, as many authorities agree. 

Professor Karl Loewenstein of Amherst College, a consultant to the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, in his Columbia Law Review article of 
February 1952, indicated that ‘‘a choice must be made between integrating 
Western Germany into Western Europe or unifying it with Eastern Germany. 
* * * that German unification must be sacrificed for unification of a trun- 
eated Germany with the West.” Professor Loewenstein stated, “While this 
course may conform to the American policy of Soviet containment, it runs counter 
to the hopes and wishes of the vast majority of Germans on both sides of the 
border.”” Walter Lippman pointed out on May 29 that the present American 
policy is one ‘‘which can endure only if the partition of Germany continues.”’ 

We believe that the contractual agreement with West Germany and the annex 
to the North Atlantic Treaty are in the interests of neither the American nor the 
German people. Our United States Congress is likely to lose in effect the power 
to determine when and where American troops are to be involved in hostilities. 
As a result, we may wake up one morning to find that American blood is being 
shed to prevent a West German Government from withdrawing from the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, or to suppress an attempt by the German people to 
replace the admittedly neo-fascist government of Chancellor Adenauer, or to 
support a provocation engineered by those elements in West Germany which seek 
the forceful overthrow of the East German Government and the recovery of the 
territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune of June 14, General Collins ad- 
mitted before this committee that there “inevitably” will be a revival of the spirit 
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of “German imperialism’”’ if West Germany rearms and joins the European De- 
fense Community. 

In his letter to the New York Times, Mr. Finucane of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, wrote that ‘‘any treaty may be expected to have suc- 
cess in operation and help prevent later wars to the extent that it reflects the long- 
range interests and strength of all the concerned parties. The treaties under con- 
sideration by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in my opinion, cannot 
measure up to this simple standard.’’ Like the United States and the Western 
European countries, Mr. Finucane pointed out, ‘“Germany, the real psychologi- 
eal entity that transcends and survives zonal frontiers, does not find its main in- 
terests represented in the treaties, either. Rather, the treaties threaten pro- 
longed disunity, and, if worse comes to worst, civil war at home, as well as inter- 
national war focused on Germany as its central theater.” 

We find, furthermore, that the texts and official interpretations of the treaties 
completely refute the assertion that West Germany will now gain its sovereignty 
and independence, in view of the fact that its foreign policy is sought to be pre- 
determined under threat of western armed intervention and its internal affairs 
are subject to martial law declared by the Western Powers. The peace in Europe 
cannot be built on such foundations. 

It is said that these treaties are necessary to ward off an attack from the Soviet 
Union. People in high places do not seem to take this alleged threat seriously. 
Senator Robert A. Taft declared in the Senate on January 5, 1951: “I do not my- 
self see any conclusive evidence that the Russians expect to start a war with the 
United States. And certainly I see no reason for a general panic on the assump- 
tion that they will do so.’’ 

Walter Lippmann voiced the opinion on June 3 that the primary task of armed 
forcesin Western Europe is to guard the internal security of the west European 
states. Raising the question, ‘“‘Why—with a 10 to 1 superiority on the ground 
and control of the air over the battlefield, the Communists have not vet overrun 
Western Europe,’’ Mr. Lippmann declered: 

‘‘Whatever the answer to this question, it cannot turn on the number of divi- 
sions in front of the Soviet Army. * * * They did not invade Western 
Kurope when there were virtually no ground forces in front of them. They are 
not invading now that there are 19 divisions or something of that sort in front of 
them. What then is the role of these ground divisions to which General Eisen- 
hower has devoted so much energy? I do not know what he will say But I 
venture to believe that their true role in the defense of Europe is to reinforce the 
authority of the existing governments, making them strong enough to prevent the 
seizure of power by the Communist organizations which would, then, call upon 
the Soviet Army to intervene. That is, I believe, the kind of aggression which 
the ground forces that are being raised in Western Europe are able to cope with. 
That they are also somewhat deterrent against outright invasion of the orthodox 
kind may be true. But that is an altogether secondary and incidental contribu- 
tion to the general security of Europe.” 

This analysis is borne out by the situation in Berlin. According to the New 
York Times of May 20 there are now roughly 12,000 western troops in the city, 
about half of whom are American. It is obvious from this number that the 
threat of Soviet aggression is not believed seriously. The primary task of this 
force is rather to prevent the West Berliners themselves from effecting any 
change in the status of their city. As the New York Times reported: ‘Their 
mission is generally twofold: (1) To support the morale of West Berlin’s anti- 
Communist population, living in a metropolitan enclave in the Soviet zone of 
Germany; (2) to prevent the loss of Berlin by any sort of coup.”’ To this end 
American forces are equipped with ‘‘special antiriot equipment.” 

This doctrine of so-called internal aggression has grave implications for the 
American and German peoples. Responsible authorities agree that a powerful 
opposition to these treaties exists in West Germany, encompassing all shades of 
political opinion. As early as September 18, 1951, the New York Herald Tribune 
reported that according to the West German Institute for Market and Opinion 
Research, ‘‘The number of Germans opposing rearmament had increased from 
60 percent in June 1949 to 75 percent at present.’”’ Dr. Gustav Heinemann, 
leading Protestant layman and former Interior Minister of the Bonn Government, 
and Madame Helene Wessel, then chairman of the Catholic Center Party, an- 
nounced on November 22, 1951, the establishment of an Emergency Committee 
To Save European Peace which, according to the New York Times “marked the 
entrance into German politics of a neutralist antirearmament party appealing to 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics.’””’ The New York Times reported on 
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March 4, 1952, that “‘the trade union rebellion against rearmament is in full swing.”’ 
Walter Lippmann on March 27 said, “There is not now a popular majority in 
Western Germany for rearmament within the Atlantic alliance.’’ Professor 
Loewenstein declared in the Columbia Law Review, ‘‘For the millions who have 
spent their best years in the Wehrmacht the uniform has lost its magic. Never in 
German history has there existed such militant pacifism.” 

The Social Democratic Party, the largest opposition party in West Germany, 
having more than one-third of the total number of seats in the lower house of the 
West German Parliament, proclaimed the day on which the contractual agree- 
ment was signed in Bonn as ‘‘a black day for Germany”’ and boycotted the cere- 
mony. Itsleader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, charged that ‘‘he who agrees to the con- 
tractual agreement cannot call himself a German anymore.”’ 

Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the German Protestant Church, has written: 
“Germany will never be at peace—nor will Europe—as long as this unnatural 
division [of Germany] exists. * * * It is a bad exeuse to say one does not 
want negotiations if one is not sure of success. Only during the discussions them- 
selves will one find out whether anything like success can be achieved. * * * 
According to God’s will there should be no wars at all, but if Germans shoot at 
Germans that is an unparalleled crime. We shall not cease to sav: You politicians 
owe reunification to our people; unity must not be won by war: there must be 
talks between both sides; there must be understanding and agreement.”’ 

According to the New York Times of June 11 and 12, an open rebellion 
against Chancelor Adenauer has erupted among the Government coalition parties 
and in the Parliament, making ratification of the contractual agreement in Bonn 
extremely questionable. On June 15 New York Times correspondent Drew 
Middleton discussed in detail “the strength of the opposition to the early ratifica- 
tion of the treaties—being urged by Chancelor Adenauer—which has developed in 
Bonn and in the nation generally during the past 10 days, ’’which opposition, he 
said, transcends all party lines. 

In any event, many respected observers, including Mr. Lippmann and Mr. 
Middleton, have long spoken of the possibility that the Adenauer government will 
be replaced at the next general elections in 1953. Thus the implication clearly 
exists that American forces may be involved under these treaties in the event that 
the views of such personages as Dr. Schumacher, Bishop Dibelius, Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, Dr. Heinemann, and their legion of followers prevail in West Germany. 

Nor is West Germany the only country where ratification of these treaties hangs 
in the balance. In Britain, the opposition ranges from Lord Beaverbrook to the 
Labor Party. The French Cabinet proposed on June 11 an early meeting 
between the Soviet Union and the Big Three Western Powers to study the con- 
ditions of free elections in Germany and the circumstances in which the unification 
of Germany would be effected. It is quite an understatement to describe these 
events merely as ‘‘nervousness,’”’ as Mr. Acheson has done. 

The administration effort to prod the Senate toward a hasty ratification of 
these treaties is, in our opinion, an attempt to use the United States Senate as a 
whip to line up the recalcitrant West European and German parliaments. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the fact, as far as we know unique in diplomatic history, 
that the victorious country is called upon to ratify a peace treaty (or in this case 
a substitute) ahead of the defeated nation. 

Our country has recently been warned by a former high official that unilateral 
action is weakening the entire structure of American foreign policy and helping 
to destroy the vitality of the United Nations. This was the theme of an address 
on June 11 by Porter McKeever, who was until the beginning of the month 
chief public information officer of the American delegation at the United Nations 
and is now executive director of the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. He 
suggested that the United States accept the next Soviet proposal for a big power 
conference. 

In his telegram to this committee, Mr. Warburg urged ‘‘that you insist upon a 
full and sincere exploration of the possibility of negotiating an all-German settle- 
ment before we become irrevocably committed to permanent partition.” 

As German-Americans with places of origin and relatives in both East and West 
Germany we wholeheartedly join in this request. We firmly believe that a per- 
manent successful settlement can be achieved only through the establishment of 
a united, independent Germany. This is also the only basis for the achievement 
of a lasting peace in Europe. The unification of Germany would correspond to 
the legitimate national interests of the German people, removing the grievances 
which nourish extremist groups and thus help to insure its democracy. The 
creation of a neutral area between Soviet and Western armed forces by their 
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withdrawal from Germany would be an important step toward easing world 
tension. We believe that the establishment of a neutral Germany in the center 
of Europe is in the interests of our country. 

Of course, these aims can be achieved only by negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. We share the opinion of a number of American observers that the pro- 
posals advanced by the Soviet Union indicate that a basis for negotiations exists 
which has not been sufficiently explored. 

We respectfully urge the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to exert its 
influence in this direction. As for the contractual agreement with West Germany 
and the North Atlantic Treaty protocol, we believe that they must be rejected 
on the grounds of the objectionable features which we have outlined. 

The CHartrmMan. Who represents the American Peace Crusade of 
New York City? Nobody? We will go to the next one. 

The American Peace Crusade was the organization that supported 
the Communist-inspired Stockholm appeal, and so on, some time 
back. 

We have now Dr. Mary Van Kleeck, representing the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Have a seat, please. 


STATEMENT OF MARY VAN KLEECK, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Miss Van Kuersck. I am speaking for the national council but 
nevertheless | have listed the various positions I have held, because 
I am speaking also as an industrial sociologist, retired director of indus- 
trial studies for the Russell Sage Foundation. Having had an oppor- 
tunity in international organizations for the study of these conditions, 
especially from a sociological and technological standpoint, | will very 
briefly summarize my first page in order to save your time, and get to 
the point which, perhaps, has not yet been discussed. 


JOINT U. S.-U. S. S. R. PLANNING 


The national council is convinced that negotiations and joint 
planning between the United States and the Soviet Union for the peace 
of the world, beginning immediately with a peace treaty for Germany, 
is not only possible but is imperative and, therefore, hopes that the 
contract with West Germany may be rejected in favor of these imme- 
diate negotiations for a peace treaty on which | want to speak as essen- 
tially in the interest of and out of the responsibility of the United 
States of America. 

We feel that in this choice there is a momentous decision involved as 
between a military plan, and which would be disastrous, a deal with an 
Adenauer regime, a military plan disastrous for all the nations, in- 
cluding our own, and the other choice, a social, economic, technological 
plan which is offered in the opportunity to prepare a peace treaty. 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL OF RUHR 


Now, this is the general position of the National Council, and the 
comments which I have to make are my own. Of the many aspects 
which I might select, the all-important point for us seems to me to 
be the productive potentiality of the Ruhr, which is included in West 
Germany and, therefore, I begin reading very briefly my statement 
beginning on page 2. 
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The resources of the Ruhr Valley are a major war potential. To 
put them under the political control of the Adenauer government, is 
to expose all of Western Europe and the rest of the world to the same 
terrible hazard as Hitler’s control over these same resources in the 
Second World War. West Germany today is coveted in a military 
plan not merely for its possible army, but rather for the Ruhr and its 
war industries. But the Ruhr is also a peace potential of immense 
significance. In a united Germany, committed to peace, these 
resources could be planned to lift the economy of all Europe to 
unprecedented levels of production for living standards. 

I refer for documentation to the September 7, 1947, issue of the 
Department of State Bulletin, which contains very detailed figures 
under the title of “Revised Plan for Level of Industry in the United 
States-United Kingdom zones of Germany,” following the com- 
munique in which those two countries, plus France, the Council of 
Foreign Ministers issued from London in August 1947. That was the 
first Council of Foreign Ministers of the three powers, the occupying 
powers, which raised the level of industry, as contemplated by the 
Potsdam agreement, as compared with the agreement of March 1946. 

I cite it here for two reasons: to show that we started a process of 
raising the level of the war potential of the Ruhr at that point, and 
that also it reveals in detail, which I need not attempt to go into, the 
immense importance of the resources of the Ruhr. 


ENGINEERING COUNCIL REPORT 


Now, first may I speak of the Ruhr as war potential. Interesting 
documentation on the Ruhr as the focal point of Germany’s war 


potential was provided in the engineers’ report offered to the Secretary 
of State on November 30, 1944, by the Engineering Council, which is 
composed of officers of the five professional organizations of engineers 
in the United States—civil, mining and metallurgical, mechanical, 
electrical, and chemical. You will note they are all the engineers of 
the big industries of the world. 

Their offer to help—this was before the end of the war, vou will 
note, in November 1944—their offer to the Secretary of State to 
assist in preparing postwar arrangements, was accepted by the 
Secretary of State, followed by the explicit epprors! of the War 
Department, expressed by Maj. Ge as Lucius D. Clay, then Deputy, 
United States Control Council for Germany. Their report, entitled 
“Report on Industrial Disarmament of Aggressive States (Ger- 
many)’’—and there was one prepared on Japan—was submitted on 
September 24, 1945, as 


conclusions with regard to measures for the postwar control of German industry 
as outlined by the Yalta-Postdam agreements. 

That is, the engineers took as given the political agreement made in 
the Yalta-Potsdam arrangements. These agreements were quoted 
as calling for control of all production necessary for military purposes, 
but the control was not a devastating restriction, it was a restriction 
limiting production to Germany’s approved postwar peacetime needs. 
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RUHR STEEL INDUSTRY 


The relevance for this hearing, aside from the significance of par- 
ticipation by American engineers in providing expert data needed 
to implement foreign policy, is its analysis of the overdevelopment 
of the steel industry of the Ruhr, based on subsidy, not on natural 
economic measures for Germany and the rest of Europe, and arti- 
ficial measures to expand it beyond Germany’s own needs as a means 
of dominating the rest of Europe. One result was to restrict the 
development of the steel industry in France and other countries. 
Germany had the coal and France the iron ore suitable for steel. But 
it suited the war aims of Germany to transport the iron ore of Lor- 
raine to the Ruhr instead of transporting the coking coal of the Ruhr 
to Lorraine. [am summarizing the engineers’ report. 

Thus, the Ruhr became “the greatest center of steel and coal pro- 
duction in the Eastern Hemisphere’’—the Ruhr, which we are now 
assigning to the political control of the Adenauer regime alone of all 
Germany—and it was described in this wav by an American geog 


rapher in war service in the United States Department of State in 
its Division of Geography and Cartography. 


CARTELS 


He wrote an article on the Ruhr in the Scientific Monthly, pub- 
lished by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in January 1945, and he declared, this geographer: 

The German cartels which have their chief home in the | 
national concern, since they have become an instrument of national policy 


he was referring to the German policy to dominate the world 


> 
Luhr, are of int 


particularly in the export of steel and chemicals. The cartels, which closely 
control production and sales, are federations of mammoth companies. * * * 
Nowhere in the world has vertical and horizontal integration of production been 
more highly developed. 


Although some changes have been made in the specific organization 
of cartels at the Ruhr under postwar control, there is no reason to 
believe that there is any less concentration of the economic power of 
international business, with United States international business as a 
very strong influence, than prevailed in this area before the war. 


REVISION OF LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 


The revision of the level of industry for those regions, as negotiated 
by the United States and the United Kingdom in 1947, the text of 
which is in this bulletin of the State Department, upward from the 
1946 plan following the Potsdam agreement, and now the proposed 
“Contractual Arrangements with West Germany,” all appear to be 
repeating the technological preparations, which constituted the basis 
for the Hitler aggressions of World War II; and I see no protection for 
us and the rest of the world against a repetition of the same thing, 
depending on the political power which we select through a peace 
treaty as being the predominant control over the Ruhr. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


But the Ruhr, as a peace potential, in contrast, the same resources 
which made the war possible on so devastating a scale, are available 
for peace, if directed toward peace by international agreement—in the 
only possible way by an international agreement. 

It must include all the countries; it must also include a genuine 
German united government. 

The treaty of peace for Germany should be just such an interna- 
tional agreement. 

rhe old pattern—that is the tragedy of it if we accept it at once, 
it is the old pattern we adopt. Its ratification would make a con- 
structive peace treaty impossible. There are too many arrangements 
that would by a few months from now be firmly established. 


REJECTION OF CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


But its reyection would clear the way at long last and immediately 
for the peace which is anxiously awaited by the people of the United 
States and all of Europe, with the peace potential used by the engi- 
neering and economic skill of the United States, as one influence, in 
a plan for Europe. 

Gentlemen, I think the rejection of this temporary and inexpedient 
measure is of tremendous importance to the constructive work which 
the United States wishes—in which the United States today wishes 
to take the lead in Western Europe. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Any questions? All right. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Miss Mary VAN KLEECK, NATIONAL COUNCIL OP 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Because of its conviction that joint planning by the United States and the 
Soviet Union for the peace of the world, beginning immediately with a plan for 
Germany, is both possible and imperative, the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship has asked me to express to you its hope that you will recommend 
to the Senate refusal to ratify the proposed contract with West Germany; and to 
substitute for it a call for immediate negotiations between the four occupying 
powers, the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and France, directed 
toward unification of Germany, the restoration of its government, and its enduring 
commitment to peace. 

The Council believes that the time is now for a momentous decision: The 
choice between a military plan, disastrous for all the nations involved, including 
ourselves, and a social-economic, technological plan, benefiting all nations, 
including the United States. 

Refusal by the United States to ratify this deal with the Adenauer government 
for the dismemberment of Germany would not only avert a disaster, it would 
signify that the United States intends to face its responsibility for negotiating 
a peace treaty with Germany, which would be the cornerstone of restoration and 
constructive development for all Europe. This would be good news for the 
anxious people of the Western World, and new inspiration for the people of the 
United States, who are ill-suited to the role of promoting a military program. 

This is the general position of the National Council. Comments on it are my 
own, based on sociological studies and observations. Of the many aspects of the 
problem which might be stressed, I choose one, which seems to me of fundamental 
importance, yet not brought forward in current discussions: The productive 
potential of the Ruhr which is included in West Germany. 

The resources of the Ruhr Valley are a major war potential. To put them 
under the political control of the Adenauer government, is to expose all of Western 
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Europe and the rest of the world to the same terrible hazard as Hitler’s control 
over these same resources in the Second World War. West Germany today is 
coveted in a military plan not merely for its possible army, but rather for the 
Ruhr and its war industries. But the Ruhr is also a peace potential of immense 
significance. In a united Germany, committed to peace, these resources could 
be planned to lift the economy of all of Europe to unprecedented levels of pro- 
duction for living standards. (For documentation of these resources, see Com- 
munique issued jointly by U. 8., U. K., and France, August 28, 1947, together 
with Revised Plan for Level of Industry in the U. 8S. U. K. zones of Germany, 
published in Bulletin of United States Department of State, September 7, 1947, 
pp. 467-472). 


The Ruhr as war potential 


Interesting documentation on the Ruhr as the focal point of Germany’s war 
potential was provided in the engineers’ report offered to the Secretary of State 
on November 30, 1944, by the Engineering Council, which is composed of officers of 
the five professional organizations of engineers in the United States—civil, 
mining and metallurgical, mechanical, electrical and chemical. Their offer was 
accepted by the Secretary of State with the explicit approval of the War Depart- 
ment, expressed by Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, then Deputy, United States Control 
Council for Germany. ‘Their report, entitled ‘“‘Report on Industrial Disarma- 
ment of Aggressive States (Germany)’’! was submitted on September 24, 1945, 
as ‘“‘conclusions with regard to measures for the post-war control of German 
industry as outlined by the Yalta-Potsdam agreements.’? These agreements 
were quoted as calling for control of all production necessary for military purposes, 
restricting it to “Germany’s approved postwar, peacetime needs,” 

Its relevance for this hearing, aside from the significance of participation bv 
American engineers iti providing expert data needed to implement 1 
is its analysis of the overdevelopment of the steel industry of the 
subsidy and artificial measures to expand it 
means of dominating the rest of Europe ; (): 
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less concentration of the economie power of international busine 

in this area before the war. The revision of the level of industry 

as me gotiated by the United States and the United Kingdom 

from the 1946 plan following the Potsdam agreement, and now the proposed 
“Contractual Arrangements with West Germany,” all appear to be repeating the 
technological preparations for the Hitler aggressions of World War II. 


The Ruhr as peace potential 


In contrast, the same resources which made the war 
a scale, are available for peace, if directed toward peace it ‘ 
ment. The treaty of peace for Germany should be just such an 
vwreement. The proposed ‘Contractual Arrangements with West 
would firmly establish the old pattern. Its ratification would mak 
peace treaty impossible. Its rejection would clear the way, at long 
peace anxiously awaited by the people of the United States anc 


The CHAIRMAN. American Veterans for Peace. Mr. Green. He 
has been here before, I think. 


i Subsequently, one was prepared on Japan, 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL GREEN, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN VETERANS 
FOR PEACE 


Mr. Green. My name is Paul Green. I was a sergeant in the 
Thirteenth Infantry Regiment of the Eighth Infantry Division. 

I served 45 years, was wounded in the Battle of Normandy, and am 
a holder of the Purple Heart. I was honorably discharged in October 
of 1945. 

Speaking as Chairman of American Veterans for Peace, I want to 
sound off with all the force I can muster against the ratification of the 
so-called contractual agreement with West Germany. 


ETO VETERANS 


Most of our members are veterans of the ETO. We fought, and 
saw our buddies die fighting, to rid the world once and for all of the 
scourge of nazism, and the German Junker militarism which twice in 
our lifetime led to the maiming and killing of hundreds of thousands 
of American soldiers. 

We cry out against a policy which would reinstate the very evils we 
gave the best years of our lives to destroy. We consider any such 
result a rank betrayal of American GI’s who fell at Normandy, Anzio, 
Salerno and other battles, and who were massacred by order of Junker 
brass at Malmedy. 

UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


World peace demands a unified, democratic and peaceful Germany 
The contractual agreement gives us a Germany that is partitioned, 
with a West German Government, infested with former members ot 
the Nazi party, directing an aggresive army led by the same Junker 
generals we thought we had tossed into history’s ashean. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


In September 1944 General Eisenhower said: 

We shall eradicate the German militarism which has so often disrupted the peace 
of the world 

in February 1945 our great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
put our Government’s signature to the Crimea Agreement which 
promised 
to wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, remove al 
Nazi and militarist influences from public office and from the cultural and eco 
nomic life of the German people. 

At Potsdam, in 1945, President Truman agreed that 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and nazism and _ to 
insure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace of the world 

In March 1947 Gen. George Marshall, then Secretary of State, said 

The permanent partition of Germany is dangerous to the peace of Europe and 
the world. 

We ask that these promises be kept. We ask rejection of an agree 
ment that “is dangerous to the peace of Europe and the world.” 
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FOUR-POWER DISCUSSIONS ON GERMANY 


Before it is too late, we urge in our own behalf, and in the names of 
our fallen buddies, that there be convened at the earliest possible 
moment four-power talks on Germany, to the end that a real peace 
treaty may be signed with a unified, a democratic, and a peaceful 
Germany. This alone can secure peace in Europe and the world. 

Peace is the only recognition we ask for our service — peace and the 
dictinction of being the last American veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of other issues related to the 
German question. 


REMILITARIZATION OF GERMANY 


We recognize that this treaty is not a peace treaty; it is a war treaty. 
It puts into power the Von Speidels, the Von Hessingers, and the Hans 
Guedarians, who were the chief militarist aides of Hitler. Hitler may 
be dead, but Hitlerism, if this agreement is ratified, will live on. 

General Eisenhower promised that we would break up the German 
General Staff. 

This contract violates that promise. There are more Nazis to avy 
in Western Germany than there were—that is, in the Government nd 
in the various state parliaments than there were—under Hitler. 


U. S. VETERANS 


There is one thing that is dear to the hearts of the veterans today. 
Due to this tremendous expenditure of funds for the cold and the hot 
war, the GI bill of rights which Congress passed with such enthusiasm 
has been almost emasculated; wounded veterans have been thrown off 
from their disability pensions; the school benefits of the GI slowly are 
petering out. 

Veterans, like any other section of the community, pay taxes to oul 
Government, and we are proud; but we hate to see our taxes expended 
to remilitarize a Germany which in two World Wars caused such 
slaughter. 

As American veterans who defended this country and are ready 
to defend it again, we feel that it is incumbent upon us to speak up 
before it is too late. A rearmed Germany means not less American 
boys sent over there, but more. 

It means that the contradictions in Germany will become 
accelerated. It means that American boys not in six divisions but in 
many more will be required. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM KOREA 


I was very much interested, Mr. Chairman, in your question 
directed to one of the speakers earlier about whether we should take 
our boys out of Korea. Is that the question, sir, that vou raised? 

The CHarrmMan. You heard it. 1 do not care to repeat it 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

I was very much interested, and I, as a veteran, have what I think 
is a part solution, because the Korean war and the German contract 
are linked; they are part and parcel of the same scheme to embroil 
us in world war III. 
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Yes, I am for bringing our buddies back. I am for living up to the 
Geneva Convention there. I am for the removal of all foreign troops; 
they have no business in Korea. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM GERMANY 


I am for removing American troops from Germany through an 
effective four-power conference, whereby Germany can be unified 
and Germany can act as a unified and democratic nation, with the 
removal of these Nazi generals who perpetrated the horrors that I 
mentioned. 

WORLD WAR III 


We American veterans deserve from Congress the right to urge 
that Congress at this time do an act of peace; void this agreement. 
Please do not ratify it because it is one of the longest steps to World 
War III, and most of us who have had first-hand experience know 
that the war will never settle anything; that the only solution is a 
world at peace, with a peaceful economy in which we veterans can 
raise our children in health; in which we veterans can raise our chil- 
dren with the proper American education and American standard 
of living. 

A lot depends on the mature judgment of Congress. I, for one, 
have faith that Congress will not fail the American veterans and 
the American people; that Congress will not pass, will not ratify 
this thing. 

In this respect, the Congress of 1952 will be remembered as a peace 
Congress, and this is the way we would like to remember our Congress. 

Passing this bill, this contract, is the longest step; and 1 think, as 
President Roosevelt said, it is a great day of infamy—that was 
December 8, one day after the Japanese militarists attacked Pear! 
Harbor. 

The signing of —the ratification of this agreement will be a dav of 
infamy that the entire American people and the world will remember. 

|, for one, have confidence that such a day will never develop; that 
Congress and the great Senate will not ratify this agreement. 

Thank vou, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. Any other 
questions? 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PAtL GREEN, CHAIRMAN OF AMERICAN VETERANS FOR 
PEACE 


Speaking as chairman of American Veterans for Peace, I want to sound off 
force I can muster against the ratification of the so-called contractual 

agreement with West Germany. 
Most of our members are veterans of the ETO. We fought, and saw our 
buddies die fighting, to rid the world once and for all of the scourage of nazism, 
he German Junker militarism which twice in our lifetimes led to the maiming 


with all the fore 
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and killing of hundreds of thousands of Americ®n soldiers. 

We cry out against a policy which would reinstate the very evils we gave the 
best vears of our lives to destroy. We consider any such result a rank betrayal 
of American GI’s who fell at Normandy, Anzio, Salerno and other battles, and 
who were massacred by order of Junker brass at Malmedy. 

World peace demands a unified, democratic and peaceful Germany. The 
contractual agreement gives us a Germany that is partitioned, with a West 
German government, infested with former members of the Nazi Party, directing 
an aggressive army led by the same Junker generals we thought we had tossed 
into history’s ashcan. , 
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In September 1944 General Eisenhower said: ‘‘We shall eradicate the German 
militarism which has so often disrupted the peace of the world.” 

In February 1945 our great leader, Franklin Delano Rooseve It, put our Govern- 
ment’s signature to the Crimea Agreement which promised ‘ * * to wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and 
militarist influences from public office and from the cultural and economic life of 
the German people.”’ 

At Postsdam, in 1945, President Truman agreed that, “It is our inflexible pur- 
pose to destroy German militarism and nazism and to insure that Germany will 
never again be able to disturb the peace of the world.’ 

In March 1947 Gen. George Marshall, then Secretary of State, said, ‘‘The 
permanent partition of Germany is dangerous to the peace of Europe and the 
world.”’ 

We ask that these promises be kept. We ask rejection of an agreement that 
“is dangerous to the peace of Europe and the world.” 

Before it is too late, we urge in our own behalf, and in the names of our fallen 
buddies, that there be convened at the earliest possible moment four-power talks 
on Germany, to the end that a real peace treaty = be signed with a unified, a 
democratic, and a peaceful Germany. This alone can remove the menace of new 
German aggression. This alone can secure peace in Europe and the world. 

Peace is the only recognition we ask for our service—peace and the distinction 
of being the last American veterans. 

Allright. Iam told that Dr. Israel Goldstein is not here on account 
of illness. 


We will now hear from Arno Herzberg, Newark, N. J. 
STATEMENT OF ARNO HERZBERG, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. Herzsera. I do not represent anybody but myself. 

I was born and raised in Germany. 

The CuarrmMan. What is that? 

Mr. Herzperc. | was born and educated in Germany. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Herzperac. I am the author of a book on German cartel 
problems. 

I was an assistant judge and an assistant prosecutor. 

I was under the Hitler regime the manager of a news agency in 
Berlin. All told, the record of repression of the Nazis 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you were a part of eae Hitler organization? 

Mr. Herzeerc. I was not part of the Hitler organization. 

The CuarrmMan. What is that? 

Mr. Herzserea. | did not say that. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you what you did say. 

Mr. Herzserc. I was not part of the Hitler organization, by no 
means. 

The CHatrMan. You were part of it? 

Mr. Herzpera. | am a victim of it. 

The CuarrMan. Victim of it? You were representing an American 
news agency, you say, in Berlin? 

Mr. Herzeera. In Berlin for 5 years, during the Hitler regime, 
1934 to 1938. 

The CuHairman. All right. 

Mr. Herzrera. I am now a practicing certified public accountant 

Newark, N. J. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 
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AMERICAN FREEDOM OF ACTION 


Mr. Herzserc. I want to make the following statement: The 
contracts you are asked to ratify will have later repercussions, greater 
than those of Yalta and Potsdam. 

I am against this contract because it surrenders American freedom 
of action to unreliable elements in Germany who will break any 
agreement when it seems suitable to them. 

This contract displeases everybody. It disregards the lessons of 
history; it pulls down an iron curtain this side of the iron curtain. It 
is a seed of discord among the Allies, and thus helps to strengthen the 
position of Russia in Europe. 

The inclusion of Germany into the European Army will not increase 
the fighting power of the West. 

The Bonn contract will have economic repercussions that will make 
economic aid to Europe necessary for an indefinite period. 

It is from my personal experience and knowledge of the persons 
who are today leading Germany that I make this statement, that the 
American freedom of action is surrendered to elements that seem to be, 
according to their background and past, unreliable. 

I know the President of West Germany personally. 1 contributed, 
for a number of vears to a political magazine published in the pre- 
Hitler period. IT had an exchange of letters with Mr. Heuss, after 
he was elected. 

In my letter I expressed my conviction that Germans could not 
in this generation be reinstated to their former positions among 
civilized nations. 


COLLECTIVE GUILT OF GERMANY 


It was around the time the President received my letter that he 
called a press conference in which he declared that Germans do not 
have a collective guilt for all the atrocities that were committed | 
their name, but just have a collective shame in this respect. 

I do not think anyone can follow this distinction because wherever 
there is a feeling of guilt there is a feeling of shame, and wherever 
there is a feeling of shame there is a feeling of guilt. 

A few months ago, the German Parliament adopted a resolution 
that acknowledged German guilt for the atrocities committed, 

This resolution was adopted at a strategic moment to offset any 
objections to the treaty we are just now asked to ratify. 

This small incident just shows you that Germany and Germans 
are willing to do everything, even to the point of contradiction just 
when the time comes to attain their votes. 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


It would be interesting to dig into the past of the present officials 
of the German Foreign Ministry, especially to the Under Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. He belongs to a group of German professors who 
are anxious to justify Hitler’s position according to so-called inter- 
national law whenever Hitler tore up a contract. What gives us a 
guaranty that these things will not be repeated again? 

We disregard the lessons of history in more than one respect. 
Germany in modern history has come close to one dozen times to an 
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understanding with Russia. The first detachment of a German army 
was trained in Russia after the First World War. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Only twice has Germany voluntarily taken up arms against Russia. 
History teaches us, too, that European policy was always ruled by 
the principle of a balance of power in Europe. 

Whether we want it or not, this principle is still in existence and is 
still valid. 

We have disregarded this principle when we allowed Russia to fill 
the vacuum that was created by the defeat of Germany. The con- 
tracts you are now asked to ratify violate this principle again, by 
actually sanctioning Germany’s superiority. 


GERMANY AND HER NEIGHBORS 


Militarily and economically within the Western European com- 
munity, German policy bas an emotional impact on Germany’s 
ne ighbors which we do not realize and which we have, unfortunately, 
never realized. 

Can you trust a man who has invaded your home twice within the 
memory of this generation, turning men into slaves, carrying away 
property? Can you forget that? 

People in Europe today are torn between two emotions. They fear 
Russia but they cannot get rid of the fear of Germany, which will 
again use her strategic position for a comeback that might dwarf our 
prev ious e xpe riences. 

We have been unable to reconcile this conflicting interest, and we 
just create by the Bonn contracts a period of instability that will favor 
governments that will not follow American leadership, the way they 
did before. 

With these emotional conflicts, I do not think any victim of Ger- 
many can successfully, side by side, fight with the Germans. 

Today Germany is a first-rate economic power, ahead of the 
French, and a little bit behind the British. 

This is in line with the intention of the dreaded Gestapo head, 
Heinrich Himmler, who always had one goal in mind when he exter- 
minated people and carried away machines and property, to make 
Germany even in case of a defeat stronger than their neighbors 

His goal has been fulfilled, unfortunately. 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC COMEBACK 


We are impressed by Germany’s economic comeback, but we forge 
why this has taken place. 

We are anxious to read that Germany’s exports have increased in 
1951 by 75 percent, but we do not realize that we will have to foot 
the bill in terms of an indefinite aid, economic aid to Europe 

Germany today has gotten a foothold in many markets where 
Britain and France and even the United States used to sell. Germany 
is able to undersell most of her competitors. 

What will that mean if France and Britain lose their markets and 
cannot earn their dollars? We will have to foot the bill. 
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ROLE OF GERMANY IN WORLD MARKET 


We have taken steps in this contract that is laid before you to 
prevent Germany from initiating export subsidies, import quotas, 
and similar devices that they are able to squeeze American and 
allied commerce out of foreign markets. Have we made sure that 
Germany cannot subsidize German industries that have only strategic 
importance for Germany but do not fit into the pattern of free com- 
petition? 

YOUTH OF EUROPE 


Have we made sure that Germany will adhere to the Schuman plan 
without endangering this international cartel? 

[ plead here the case of the European youth to which I once belonged. 
This youth has gone through many troubles that have made them lose 
many ideals, but whenever there is one ideal, gentlemen, that has kept 
many men alive under the heels of dictatorship, in concentration 
camps and on the field of battle, it was the ideal of justice. 

Are we promoting this ideal today with this contract? Why is the 
youth of Europe asked to give the vanquished a better standard of 
living than the victors? 

NAzIsM 


It has been said that the revival of nazism would be imminent if 
the Bonn contract should not be ratified because this contract would 
bring Western Germany under the moderating influence of the West. 

Nazism in Germany is not dead, it was never dead, just played dead. 
You cannot revive something that is not dead. 

As far as the moderating influences are concerned, I do not see that 
heretofore we have been able to exercise them. 

On the contrary, a survey has shown that quite a percentage of our 
occupation forces liave been influenced by the German attitude toward 
minorities. How can this contract have any influence on the mind of 
Nazi elements if they are dead set against it? 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS AGAINST RATIFICATION 


I, therefore, beg you to reject this agreement. I propose that you 
shelve this contract until that time where the situation in Europe is 
clearer, to keep the occupation status in force, to abandon eventually 
the principle of unification to please the French and British; to replace 
a scheme of European army with German divisions, with a Europeaa 
army with a foreign legion made up of Germans and other elements 
behind the iron curtain. 

I propose to force Germany to render economic contributions to the 
defense of Europe. This is, in short, my proposal, gentlemen. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. 

You may put the remainder of your statement, if you want to, in 
the record. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Herzberg comes from Newark, 
N. J., and I want to express my appreciation for his testimony this 
morning. 

Mr. Herzsere. Thank you. 
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The CuarrmMan. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Herzpera. Yes, since 1944. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

The representative of the National Council of Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions is not here. 

The representative of the Young People’s Conference for Peace, New 
York City, is not here. 

The next witness will be Mr. Stanley Nowak, of Detroit, Mich., 
former State senator of that State. 

Please come around to the stand, Mr. Nowak. I believe you have 
been here before? 

Mr. Nowak. Yes, | have. 

The CuarrmMan, All right, Mr. Nowak. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY NOWAK, FORMER STATE SENATOR OF 
MICHIGAN 


The Cuarrman. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Nowak. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I do not represent any 
organized group. | am active in Detroit in labor circles and in 
Polish-American activities in the Polish-American community. 

There is quite an interest in this matter, so a number of people 
suggested that 1 come and express my opinion. 

The CHairMan,. All right. 

Mr. Nowak. | speak for myself at this moment. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Nowak. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, both 
President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson have urged the 
Senate to speed the ratification of treaties recently signed in Bonn and 
Paris by Secretary Acheson for the United States and Chancelor 
Adenauer for Western Germany. 


CONVENTIONS DESERVE CAREFUL STUDY 


The reason advanced for such speedy ratification of these agree- 
ments is that there is powerful opposition to them in Western Europe. 
In my opinion this is the very reason why the United States Senate 
should take ample time to carefully examine and study these treaties, 
and further, to give the American people an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the terms of these treaties and to voice their opinion. 

These treaties have too great a significance to be blindly and 
hurriedly ratified. It is quite possible that they may create condi- 
tions that will lead us into another world war. Such a terrible step 
should not be undertaken without careful deliberation and the full 
realization of what you are doing, for .the consequences will rest 
squarely upon your shoulders. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t that what we are doing now by having you 
here before us and hearing your views. 

Mr. Nowak. That is quite right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Nowak. But my point is that I see no reason for the speed and, 
the fact that we were notified only last Saturday to prepare and come 
here to testify is an indication of the rush that apparently is being 
employed. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE CONVENTIONS 


Both President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson, in their 
statements to you and to the American people, have said that the 
treaties aim to accomplish the following things: 

(1) To preserve and secure peace. 

(2) To unite Europe. 

(3) To grant complete independence to Germany. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT 


As I examine all the reports concerning these treaties, I am forced 
to conclude that they lead to the very opposite objectives. The 
major objective of these treaties is to rearm Western Germany. 
This, of necessity, will revive the old German military machine, which 
we fought two world wars to destroy. Secretary Acheson is suffering 
from dangerous illusions if he thinks that Germany, rearmed, can be 
controlled. The same industrial dynasties that armed and _ sup- 
ported the armies of Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler in their program 
of conquest and the complete militarization of Germany, are today 
in full control of West German industries and are an integral part 
of the program of rearming Western Germany and launching a new 
military program. 

REVIVAL OF MILITARISM 


That our foreign policy is aiming to revive militarism in Germany, 
is accepted by people in many walks of life. May I quote only two 
sources to indicate this. The well-known conservative columnist, 
Walter Lippman, said in one of his articles that the United States 
policy is placing Germany in “the drivers seat.””. The other day Brig. 
Gen. Julius Klein, consultant on National Defense to the Republican 
National Committee, returned recently from Europe said: 

The Bonn agreement puts our official seal on the reestablishment of the old 


Prussian General Staff and a more powerful German Army than we permitted 
after the Versailles Treaty. 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


Already we hear in Western Germany, among the recently pardoned 
Nazi generals and remnants of the Nazi Party, the demand being 
raised for Germany to revenge herself for the loss of the last war by 
marching upon Poland and other Eastern European countries who 
have not even yet recovered from Nazi invasion and occupation of 
their countries in the last war. 

Once again the German militarists, industrialists, bankers, and 
junkers want to grab the gncient lands of Poland, particularly the 
western territories on Oder and Nysa. Once again these German 
imperialistic elements want to march to the East. These western 
territories of Poland were liberated from Germany by the Soviet 
and Polish Armies. Later the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union in the conference at Potsdam agreed that these 
territories are originally Polish and rightfully belong to Poland. 
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POLISH ATTITUDE TOWARD CONVENTION 


May I call the committee’s attention to the fact that the people 
of Poland see a direct danger to their very existence as an independent 
Nation in the treaties signed by Secretary Acheson in Bonn and Paris 
and that you have be fore you for ratification. The people of Poland 
are greatly alarmed by the proposed remilitarization of Western 
Germany. They are united as they have never been before in their 
determination to defend their boundaries on Oder and Nysa. If an 
attack on Poland is provoked, war will follow. Ratification of the 
treaties made in Bonn and Paris by the United States Senate will con- 
stitute a flagrant betrayal of the pledges that we made to Poland in 
Yalta and Potsdam. 


DIVISION OF GERMANY 


The ratification of the treaties in question will complete and legalize 
the division of Germany into two separate nations—East and West 
Germany. This division into two parts of a nation as large as Ger- 
many, located in the very heart of Europe, lays the dynamite which 
may explode into World War III. 

The unity of East and West Germany into one nation is vital to 
the very existence of Germany as a nation. In both East and West 
Germany the people desire that unity above all else. If the United 
States attempts to force upon the German people a division which is 
unnatural and detrimental to the life of Germany, the German 
people as a whole will ultimately turn against us and we will find 
ourselves in the middle. 


WESTERN EUROPE UNIFICATION 


The second contention of President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
that these treaties will unify Western Europe, is erroneous and mis- 
leading. The rearming of Western Germany under the leadership 
of the former Hitler generals, has aroused tremendous fear in the 
peoples of Western Europe, who never will forget their sufferings at 
the hands of the German military machine. Our pushing of the 
rearming and remilitarization of Western Germany has raised grave 
doubts and suspicions among the people of Western Europe as to 
our own motives. 

Both President Truman and Secretary Acheson acknowledge that 
strong opposition to the treaties exists in all the Western European 
countries, France, England, Italy, and even in Western Germany 
itself. The people in these respective countries fear that the plan 
embodied in the treaties will lead to the domination of Western 
Europe by a militarized Germany supported by the United States. 

Within each of the above-named nations such a sharp division of 
opinion exists, that if the United States persists in forcing upon these 
nations such treaties, civil war may break out in any one of them, 
including Western Germany. 
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GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY 


The third contention of President Truman and Secretary Acheson, 
that the treaties grant to Germany complete national sovereignty, is 
completely false “and misle ading. Certain decisions of the West 
German Government can be nullified by France, England, and the 
United States. Further, an American Army is to remain in West 
Germany and will be increased, and Western Germany is to become 
the major war base of the United States in Europe. These things 
certainly do not spell out national sovereignty. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the largest single political party 
in Western Germany, The Social Democratic Party, expressed the 
feeling of the vast majority of the German people, when he publicly 
declared that any German who signs the contractual agreements 
“can no longer be considered a German.” 

You may ask, and rightly so, what my solution is for the problem. 
First, I agree that Germany can no longer exist under present condi- 
tions, divided, controlled, and occupied by other nations. This 
condition in itself constitutes a danger to the peace of Kurope and the 
world. 

The solution must be a peaceful and democratic one with the full 
support and cooperation of all the people of Germany. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The first and most important step, without which none of the others 
can be taken, is the unification of Germany. This can be accom- 
plished only by negotiations—not armaments and threats—otherwise 
we will have another Korea, on a much larger scale, and with much 
more dangerous repercussions. 

To have a peaceful Germany, she must be a democratic Germany, 
from which the dominance of the militarists and former Nazi and big 
industrialists must be eliminated. A Germany dominated by these 
elements will always be a war-like Germany with imperialist designs 
and program, a constant threat to the world peace 


FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE ON GERMANY 


Further, I propose that the United States agree to the popular de- 
mand of the people of Western Europe, for a conference on Germany 
by the four nations involved—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union, 

I further propose that we use as a basis for discussion at this con- 
ference, the agreements signed by the United States in Yalta and 
Potsdam. The years of experience since those agreements were 
signed have proved their wisdom and soundness as the only basis for 
a peaceful and democratic solution to the problem of Germany. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


As I read the press of our own country, and find the reports there 
of a growing resentment against the United States on the part of the 
people all over the world, I fear that the pursuing of the policy em- 
bodied in these treaties between the United States and Western 
Germany may completely alienate from us our last friends among the 
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nations of the world, and that like Hitler’s Germany and Imperial 
Japan, the United States will find itself abandoned and without 
allies—and at war with the rest of the world—an atomic war which 
may leave our Nation completely in ruins from which we may never 
recover. 

I thank you. 

The CuairMan. All right. 

Are there any questions? 

We thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Nowak. Thank you 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Nowak, you are of Polish descent? 

Mr. Nowak. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I want to get the background. All right, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF STANLEY NOWAK, FORMER STATE SENATOR OF 
MICHIGAN 


Both President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson have urged the Senate 
to speed the ratification of treaties recently signed in Bonn and Paris by Secretary 
Acheson for the United States and Chancelor Adenauer for Western Germany. 

The reason advanced for such speedy ratification of these agreements is that 
there is powerful opposition to them in Western Europe. In my opinion this is 
the very reason why the United States Senate should take ample time to eare- 
fully examine and study these treaties, and further, to give the American people 
an opportunity to familiarize themse!ves with the terms of these treaties and to 
voice their opinion. 

These treaties have too great a significance to be blindly and hurriedly ratified. 
It is quite possible that they may create conditions that wil! lead us into another 
world war. Such a terrible step should not be undertaken without eareful de- 
liberation and the full realization of what you are doing, for the consequences 
will rest squarely upon your shoulders. 

Both President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson, in their statements 
to you and to the American people, have said that the treaties aim to accomplish 
the following things: (1) To preserve and secure peace, (2) to unite Europe, 

3) to grant complete sovereignty to Germany. 

As I examine all the reports concerning these treaties, I am forced to conelude 
that they lead to the very opposite objectives. The major objective of these 
treaties is to rearm Western Germany. This, of necessity, will revive the old 
German military machine, which we fought two world wars to destroy. Secretary 
Acheson is suffering from dangerous illusions if he thinks that Germany, rearmed, 
ean be controlled. The same industrial dynasties that armed and supported 
the armies of Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler in their program of conquest and 
the complete militarization of Germany, are today in full control of West German 
industries and are an integral part of the program of rearming Western Germany 
and launching a new military program. 

That our foreign policy is aiming to revive militarism in Germany, is accepted 
by people in many walks of life. May I quote only two sources to indicate this, 
The well-known conservative columnist, Walter Lippmann said in one of his articles 
that the United States policy is placing Germany in “‘the driver’s seat.”’”. The other 
day Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, consultant on national defense to the Republican 
National Committee, returned recently from Europe, said, ‘“The Bonn agreement 
puts our official seal on the reestablishment of the old Prussian General Staff and 
a more powerful German army than we permitted after the Versailles Treaty.” 

Already we hear in Western Germany, among the recently pardoned Nazi 
generals and remnants of the Nazi Party, the demand being raised for Germany 
to revenge herself for the loss of the last war by marching upon Poland and other 
Eastern European countries who have not even yet recovered from Nazi invasion 
and occupation of their countries in the last war. 

Once again the German militarists, industrialists, bankers, and junkers want 
to grab the ancient lands of Poland, particularly the western territories on Odra 
and Nysa. Once again these German imperialistic elements want to march to the 

east. These western territories of Poland were liberated from Germany by the 
Soviet and Polish armies. Later the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union in the conference at Potsdam agreed that these territories are 
originally Polish and rightfully belong to Poland. 
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May I call to the committee’s attention that the people of Poland see a direct 
danger to their very existence as an independent nation in the treaties signed by 
Secretary Acheson in Bonn and Paris and that you have before you for ratification. 
The people of Poland are greatly alarmed by the proposed remilitarization of 
Western Germany. They are united as they have never been before in their 
determination to defend their boundaries on Odra and Nysa. If an attack on 
Poland is provoked, war will follow. Ratification of the treaties made in Bonn 
and Paris by the United States Senate will constitute a flagrant betrayal of the 
pledges that we made to Poland in Yalta and Potsdam. , 

The ratification of the treaties in question will complete and legalize the division 
of Germany into two separate nations—East and West Germany. This division 
into two parts of a nation as large as Germany, located in the very heart of Europe, 
lays the dynamite which may explode into World War III. 

The unity of East and West Germany into one nation is vital to the very 
existance of Germany as a nation. In both East and West Germany the people 
desire that unity above allelse. If the United States attempts to force upon the 
German people a division which is unnatural and detrimental to the life of Ger- 
many, the German people was a whole will ultimately turn against us and we will 
find ourselves in the middle. 

The second contention of President Truman and Secretary Acheson that these 
treaties will unify Western Europe, is erroneous and misleading. The rearming 
of Western Germany under the leadership of the former Hitler generals, has 
aroused tremendous fear in the peoples of Western Europe, who never will forget 
their sufferings at the hands of the German military machine. Our pushing of 
the rearming and remilitarization of Western Germany has raised grave doubts 
and suspicions among the people of Western Europe as to our own motives. 

Both President Truman and Secretary Acheson acknowledge that strong 
opposition to the treaties exists in all the Western European countries, France, 
England, Italy, and even in Western Germany itself. The people in these 
respective countries fear that the plan embodied in the treaties will lead to the 
domination of Western Europe by a militarized Germany supported by the 
United States. 

Within each of the above nations such a sharp division of opinion exists, that 
if the United States persists in forcing upon these nations such treaties, civil war 
may break out in any one of them including Western Germany. 

The third contention of Truman and Acheson, that the treaties grant to Ger- 
many complete national sovereignty, is completely false and misleading. Certain 
decisions of the West German government can be nullified by France, England, 
and the United States. Further, an American army is to remain in West Ger- 
many and will be increased, and Western Germany is to become the major war 
base of the United States in Europe. These things certainly do not spell out 
national sovereignty. 

Dr. Kurt Schumaker, leader of the largest single political party in Western 
Germany, the Social Democratic Party, expressed the feeling of the vast majority 
of the German people, when he publicly declared that any German who signs the 
contractual agreements ‘‘can no longer be considered a German.” 

You may ask, and rightly so, what my solution is for the problem. First, 
I agree that Germany can no longer exist under present conditions, divided, con- 
trolled, and occupied by other nations. This condition in itself constitutes a 
danger to the peace of Europe and the world. 

The solution must be a peaceful and democratic one with the full support and 
cooperation of all the people of Germany. 

The first and most important step, without which none of the others can be 
taken, is the unification of Germany. This can be accomplished only by negotia- 
tions—not armaments and threats—otherwise we will have another Korea, on a 
much larger scale, and with much more dangerous repercussions. 

To have a peaceful Germany, she must be a democratic Germany, from which 
the dominance of the militarists and former Nazi and big industrialists must be 
eliminated. A Germany dominated by these elements will always be a warlike 
Germany with imperialist designs and program, a constant threat to the world 
peace. 

Further, I-propose that the United States agree to the popular demand of the 
people of Western Europe, for a conference on Germany by the four nations in- 
volved—the United States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

I further propose that we use as a basis for discussion at this conference, the 
agreements signed by the United States in Yalta and Potsdam. The years of 
experience since those agreements were signed have proved their wisdom and 
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soundness as the only basis for a peaceful and democratic solution to the problem 
of Germany. 

As I read the press of our own country, and find the reports there of a growing 
resentment against the United States on the part of the people all over the world, 
I fear, that the pursuing of the policy embodied in these treaties between the 
United States and Western Germany, may completely alienate from us, our last 
friends among the nations of the world, and that like Hitler’s Germany and 
Imperial Japan, the United States will find itself abandoned and without allies— 
and at war with the rest of the world—an atomic war which may leave 
completely in ruins from which we may never recover. 


The next witmess is Mr. Conrad Komorowski. 


- our nation 


STATEMENT OF CONRAD KOMOROWSKI, THE PEOPLE’S VOICE, 
DETROIT 


Mr. Komorowskt. I have no mimeographed statement. 

The CuarrMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Komorowskt. I live in Detroit. 

The CuairnMan. What is your name? 

Mr. Komorowski. Komorowski. 

The CHarrMan. What business are you in? 

Mr. Komorowsk1. I am a journalist. 

The CHarrMAN. In connection with what journal? 

Mr. Komorowsk1. I am speaking here in behalf of the editorial 
board of the People’s Voice, a Polish-English language newspaper. 

The CuarrMan. In Detroit? 

Mr. Komorowskt. Published in Detroit, with a national circulation; 

The CHarrMANn. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Komorowskt. I was born here. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 


POLISH-AMERICAN 


Mr. Komorowskr. I propose in my remarks in regard to the 
proposed agreement with the Bonn government to concentrate on 
presenting to this committee the strong sentiments and feelings of 
the considerable community of Americans of Polish descent, which has 
contributed so much to the progress of our country. 

Despite wide divergences of opinion on many matters, there are 
two related questions on which the American-Polish community has 
basically a single viewpoint: These are the rearmament of Germany, 
and the security and maintenance of |Poland’s present borders ion 
the Oder and Nysa Rivers. 


WEST GERMAN REARMAMENT 


If you were to examine the proceedings of conferences and congresses 
. every major American-Polish organization over a period of many 

‘ars, you would repeatedly find resolutions protesting the rearmament 
of Western Germany and endorsing the boundary of Poland on the 
Oder-Nysa Rivers. 

The American-Polish community would greet with the greatest 
joy and relief the welcome signs that a militarist Germany will never 
again revive, that Germany is being democratized, and is ready to 


live in peace and amity, not only w ith Poland, but with this country 
and the rest of the world as well. 
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But no such joy and relief is evident in the American-Polish com- 
munity today. 

There is, instead, alarm and a growing general opposition to the 
agreement with Western Germany now under discussion. 

“This opposition has been expressed in many different ways, and I 
would be deceiving myself and you if I were to content that there is 
unanimity on every point. 

But while there is no such unanimity, there is unity of opinion in the 
American-Polish community in opposition to the rgarming of an 
aggressive, re nazified Western Germany and in support of Poland’s 
boundary on the Oder-Nysa Rivers. 

This solid bloc of opinion, embracing all shades of political opinion, 
overshadowing differences on other matters, will have to be taken into 
consideration by this committee. 


WORLD WAR II VICTORY 


American Poles gave valiantly of their lives, labor, and treasure to 
insure victory over nazism in World War II. They want the guaran- 
ties of that victory in the democratization, demilitarization and de- 
nazification of Germany. 


GERMAN-POLISH BORDERS 


While American Poles differ radically in their opinions of the 
People’s Government of Poland, there is unity of opinion that the 
regained Western Territory and the Oder-N ysa border are historically 
Polish and must remain so. 

It is not surprising that indignation and protest are sharply voiced 
in the American, Polish community against this agreement with the 
Bonn government, which has repeatedly asserted a revengeful claim 
to Germany’s former possessions in Poland, seized in the ignoble 
and inhuman partitions of Poland. 

The Cuarrman. You mean Western Germany is insisting on the 
restoration of that territory? 

Mr. Komorowskt. Yes, sir; I will quote that in a moment. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. Chancelor Adenauer, in reply to the question 
put to him by Robert Kleinman, regional editor of U. S. News 
and World Report: 

Do you envisage joint European action in support of German political objectives, 


such as obtaining the return of German lands to the east now held by Russia 
and Poland— 


replied: 

This already has been agreed upon. During the negotiations it was agreed to 
include in the contractual agreement a pledge by the United States, Britain, and 
France to work together with the German Federal Republic to achieve the reuni- 
fication of Germany by peaceful means. 

The Cuarrman. They did not say anything about these territories. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. They are the lands to the East. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Komorowsk1. These are the lands to the East. They are 
the only territories that Germany lost; there are no other territories. 
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Furthermore, this is not the only statement that Adenauer made. 
This is the only one I quoted because I was limiting myself in space. 

The CHarrMan. There is nothing in the contractual agreement 
pledging that we will do anything about that. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. Well, Chanc ‘elor Adenauer said there was. 

The Cuarrman. I did not ask you about Chancelor Adenauer. 
I am asking you whether there was anything in the agreement as 
written. 

Mr. Komorowsx1. I did not see anything. I have read the agree- 
ment. 

The CuarrmMan. I did not think so. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. I will raise this question again a little later. 

Every American-Pole knows this is impossible by peaceful means; 
so does Chancelor Adenauer. 


WORLD WAR Ill 


The American-Polish community fears that this agreement with 
Bonn means war, war for the United States, war for Poland, war for 
everyone. 

As the resolution adopted by a plenary session of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, held in Washington on May 25, 1951, declared: 


We consider it to be our duty to bring to the attention of the President and the 
Congress of the United States the fact that the proposed rearmament of Germany 
is fraught with the gravest danger. 


POLISH ARMY 


The CHarrMan. Well, Poland is rearmed, is it not? 

Mr. Komorowski. Pardon me? 

The CuHarrMaAn. Poland is rearmed. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. | believe it has an army. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly ithasanarmy. They brought a Russian 
general over there and put him at the head of it. 

Mr. Komorowsk!. He was born in Warsaw. 

The CHarrMan. I do not care where he was born. 

Mr. Komorowskt. I was born in the United States and I am an 
American. 

The CuatrMan. He has been in the Russian Army and in the 
Russian organization. I am not complaining of that, but I wanted 
to get the facts. 

Mr. Komorowskxt. Well, General Pulaski was born in Poland, but 
fought in the United States. 

The CHarrMan. I am not talking about him. Poland is rearmed 
and has an army and is ready to fight. 

Mr. Komorowsk1r. Yes; Poland has an army. 

The CuatrMan. At the drop of a hat. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. I do not. know whether at the drop of a hat; I 
know they will fight to defend their borders. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Komorowskt. This viewpoint which I just quoted is wide- 
spread and consistently held in the American-Polish community. A 
year later, the down-State New York division of the Polish-American 
Congress, on March 30, 1952, adopted a resolution which stated: 
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APPEASEMENT OF GERMANY 


If the current policy of coddling the Germans should encourage them to again 
become aggressive toward Poland, the sole responsibility for the revival of 
German aggressiveness would rest with the western democracies. 

The Polish-American Journal, published in Scranton, declared in an 
editorial entitled ‘“Appeasing Germany at Poland’s Expense’’ 

If Adenauer is telling the truth—and so far the State Department is not denying 
his statement—it would be one of the worst blunders of our foreign policy, as it 
would indicate a new era of appeasement of Germany at Poland’s expense. 

The editorial continues: 


We urge our foreign policy-makers to think this over before going too far in 
their plans to appease Germany at the expense of Poland. It should also be kept 
in mind that insofar as Poland’s western lands are concerned, all Poles, 


captive 
and free, are determined to fight everyone in their defense. 


The seven American-Polish Members of Congress who recently 
issued a joint statement declared, under point 6: 
We deplore any suggestion of a change of the western boundaries of Poland 


and declare that such changes would not only be a cruel injustice to the Polish 
Nation, but would endanger, rather than promote, peace and stability in Europe. 


GERMAN-POLISH BORDERS 


Statements of a similar tenor permeate all proceedings of American- 
Polish organizations because it is a major issue in our community. 
Such quotations could be extended at length, and therefore permit 
me to confine myself to only these typical additional examples. 

Disturbed by the interpretation put by the three western powers 
on the Potsdam accord, that Poland’s borders are not definitely estab- 
lished, the down-State New York division of the Polish-American 
Congress declared: 

This Convention can, therefore, arrive at but one conclusion—that in their 
haste and eagerness to outbid the Soviet Government in counterproposals on the 
German problem, the Western Allies have embarked on a basically false and 
politically extremely dangerous course of action. 

This resolution was adopted in March. Now, in June, we have 
before us the concrete expression of this ‘‘ basically false and politically 
extremely dangerous course of action”’ in the ‘‘contractual agreement’ 
with the Bonn government. 

You cannot barter or play with the land, hearts and lives of millions of Poles. 


The national organization of the Polish-American Congress warned 
in March of 1952. 


Our foreign policy trails behind events instead of giving them direction as it should, 


As we in the American-Polish community have watched the evolu- 
tion of United States policy toward Germany, from the days of the 
triumphant conclusion of the war to crush the evil of Nazism to these 
days when it is proposed to put West Germany, as Walter Lippmann 
wrote, ‘‘in the driver’s seat,’’ our alarm grows greater. This is the 
kind of driver to whom we would issue neither license nor insurance. 
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NAZISM 


Our alarm is not allayed—but strengthened—by the news that in 
the West German Foreign Office there is a larger proportion of Nazi 
party members in top positions than under Hitler. 

Nor are our fears allayed by the fact that this “contractual agree- 
ment” has produced in West Germany a sharp cleavage, with the 
neo-Nazi, the militarist and aggressive groups, the anti-Polish forces 
supporting the agreement, while the larger, democratic groupings are 

vigorously opposed to it. 


THREE-POWER CONCESSIONS 


It is no secret to this committee that tremendous obstacles to this 
agreement had to be met—and it is doubtful, in my mind, if they were 
overcome—by means of a number of concessions to the expansionist 
and aggressive aims of Hitler cartelists in West Germany. 

This agreement is like a house built on sand, the walls of which 
constantly have to be propped up by new concessions. 

The CHarrMan. You are not an American-Pole. Weren’t you 
born here? 

POLISH-AMERICANS 


Mr. Komorowski. Well, I am an American of Polish descent. We 
use the term ‘ American-Pole’”’ because it is a shorthand phrase. 

The CHarrMan. I believe you ought to be what you are. You are 
an American. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. I am an American; | have ties and kinfolk 

The CHarRMAN. You keep on talking about Polish-Americans. 

Mr. Komorowsk1. It means just the American community 
Polish descent. It is a shorthand term. 

We Americans of Polish descent fear that these concessions are 
made at the expense of peace, peace for the United States, peace for 
Poland. 

Our American-Poles, who are in the overwhelming majority work- 
ing people, are plagued by the burden of the high taxes and skyrocket- 
ing prices of the war program. Instead of new war-alliances, we 
want peace. 

WEST GERMAN REARMAMENT 

The paper I represent here today, Glos Ludowy, the People’s Voice, 
has consistently and vigorously opposed the rearmament of Western 
Germany and has championed the security and maintenance of Poland’s 
borders on the Oder-Nysa Rivers in the interests of peace. 

In a recent editorial, Glos Ludowy asked: 

If genuine steps to peace and German equality were honestly sought, why were 
they not taken along the lines of unification, democratization, and denazification? 

Why was the first pact following the signing of the contractual agreement one 
for the reestablishment of the West German military machine * * *? Why 


wasn’t it a pact for educational and cultural interchange, for the elimination of 
trade barriers, or similar peaceful measures? 


The CuarrmMan. I am sorry, but your time has expired. I gave 
you an extra minute. 
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Mr. Komorowskt. I have just one page left. 
The CuarrMan. All right; please hurry along. 
Mr. Komorowskt. All right. 

The editorial continued: 


GERMAN-POLISH BORDERS 


Every fact exposes the agreements with this Bonn regime as nothing but a 
military alliance. 


The editorial points out that— 


One condition of West German agreement to these pacts was recognition of its 
claims to Poland’s regained western territories- 


and continues: 

These lands, which are authentically and historically Polish, dating back to 
the days of the Piasts, cannot be seized by Germany without war, 

For these reasons, in the interests of peace, the Glos Ludowy 
opposes ratification of the agreement with the Bonn Government now 
before this Senate committee. 


FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE 


An alternative course of action is open, one which will effectively 
serve peace. This course of action is the lesson of the experiences of 
the war against nazism. We urge that it be heeded. 

We urge four-power talks on Germany with the aim of finding ways 
to unify the country on democratic, denazified lines. We endorse the 
Potsdam proposal for definite and clear-cut recognition by the U nited 
States of Poland’s borders on the Oder-N ysa Rivers. This course is 


possible, and necessary. It marks the alternative between peace 
and war. 


ODER-NYSA BOUNDARIES 


The American Polish community is opposed to the rearmament of 
Germany, and is in support of the Polish boundaries on the Oder- 
Nysa Rivers. This viewpoint is that of all shades of political opinion, 
all sections of the community. Iask this committee to give it the most 
serious consideration; it is shared by many other communities in the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. Are there any 
questions? You are excused. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Finucane, you are a member of the organiza- 
tion of which Mr. Libby is the president, I believe. He is up here 
quite often. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

The CuairMan. I hope you make your testimony brief because we 
pretty well know the line he comes up here to present. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES FINUCANE, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 


Mr. Finucane. That is correct, Senator. 

Incidentally, this is a short statement that I have, and I would 
like to have your permission to supplement it with a short amount of 
material. 

The CHarrRMAN. Unless the material is too lengthy you may insert 
it in the record. 

Mr. Finucane. Fair enough. 

The two pacts which the Senate has under consideration should be 
rejected. 

SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO CONVENTIONS 


No pact is worth ratifying which is grossly unfair to one of the 
parties. It will not endure. 

The German pact is unfair to Germany. 

Germany has four assets. It has its raw materials, its manpower, 
its industrial organization, and its territory. 

Because of this pact, the split which divides Germany’s territory 
becomes deeper. It will be harder to heal. 

The industrial organization, which has enabled Germany to make 
so much out of so little, dyes out of anthracite, for ex: imple, is to be 
broken up. The proficient integrated industries and efficient coal 
miners’ exchanges are to be smashed under the guise of decartelization. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


Germany’s manpower is to be siphoned off into a non-German 
European Defense Community. 

Germany’s most important raw material, its coal, is being placed 
under 4 related pact, the Schuman plan, in the custody of a non- 
fiiean organization in which Germany will have only a minority 

vote. 

From the American point of view, these injustices to Germany 
might be tolerable if there were some great overriding gain to come 
out of them. But there is no gain. 

The supposed gain in this case is the establishment of the European 
Defense Community and the inclusion of Germany in the fighting 
strength of the free world. 

Viewed as simple military strategy, this gain would be obvious. 
The strategy is correct. But politically it has a hole in the bottom. 

The hole is the failure of all the political parties and the governments 
of all the countries concerned to show any enthusiasm for the proposed 
European Defense Community. In fact, a resistance movement aimed 
at the defeat of these pacts is sweeping Europe. This resistance 
movement is 99% percent non-Communist. 

Because of this lack of genuine support the Americans cannot count 
on the European Defense Community, as planned. 

Moreover, if the United States could count on a _ hard-hitting 
European Defense Community, its effect would be countered and 
cancelled by the retaliatory measures of powers on the other side of 
the iron curtain. Twenty million Eastern Germans would be thrown 
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into the balance against us right away. The German pact discrim- 
inates against Germany in the following ways. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean all Germany now; you do not mean 
Western Germany? 

Mr. Finucane. In this case I am referring to Western Germany, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman, All right; go ahead. 


FOREIGN ARMED FORCES IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Mr. Finucane. It approves the quartering of some twenty foreign 
divisions in Western Germany to begin with. With them go their 
wives, grandmothers, children and mothers-in-law; also civilian em- 
ployees of the Army, USO entertainers, YMCA secretaries, Red Cross 
donut girls, and all kinds of sutlers and camp followers. All these are 
considered ‘‘members of the Allied forces,” according to the conven- 
tion on rights and obligations. 

As such they are immune from German criminal law, many taxes, 
customs charges, and auto licenses. They mey receive free bunting 
and fishing licenses, and other privileges. They will occupy much of 
the best housing. 

The United States High Commission is to be closed out but an esti- 
mated half of its approximately 1,700 employees will remain attached 
to the United States Embassy and consulates. 

As for the others there are enough new bureaus and agencies of a 
binational character being created to absorb all of them. 

Allied forces may take into custody, search, and interrogate Ger- 
mans. A non-German tribunal can veto their laws. The Allies may 
actually discharge a German Government of which they disapprove. 


RUHR INDUSTRY 


The meat ax is being applied right and left, under the pact, to the 
delicate industrial complex in the Ruhr. This is being done contrary 
to current practice in the United States, where modern economists 
favor regulation rather than destruction. 

In the case of the Farben company, individual units are chopped up 
too small to finance adequate research. They are not large enough to 
compete on equal terms with du Pont and Imperial Chemical. The 
consumer is adversley affected by this reduced world competition. 

The highly efficient Ruhr Coal Sales Board, something equivalent 
to our California Fruit Growers Exchange in its methods, is being 
broken up. This will deprive the European market of goods it 
badly needs through the rise in coal prices and the uneconomic use of 
coal which will result. 

The chairman of this committee high-lighted another phase of this 
problem yesterday with this question: 

Do you think it is in the interests of the security of the free world to continue 
this decartelization program? 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Another discrimination against Germany is the decision that it will 
have no aircraft-production industry of any sort. Seven years ago 
this would have fitted without notice under the ‘‘pastoralization” 
program. 
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WAR CRIMES 


A dramatic and healing opportunity to wipe the slate clean in the 
matter of war crimes has been missed in the German pact. The 
controversial war criminals remain under Allied jailers. A rather 
dismal provision, to come into effect in the vague future, provides for 
a Mixed Review Board to examine some of the cases. But the power 
that put the man in jail will continue to be able to keep him there 
regardless of what the Review Board recommends, unless the Board 
acts unanimously. 

While all these punitive and repressive measures continue in effect, 
the Allies are nevertheless demanding 12 divisions of new soldiers 
from these people. Treaty-made conscription, bypassing the German 
Parliament, becomes law without the Germans having a chance to 
vote on it. 

RATIFICATION 


The CHarrMan. Well, the German Parliament has to ratify these 
conventions; does it not? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, it will. 

The CHarrMAn. Well then, the Parliament is not being bypassed; 
is it? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, it is being bypassed because it is not being 
brought up in the regular form of regular legislation. 

The Cuamman. W ell, the legislation is being brought up in the form 
of a convention which is in our country a form of the supreme law of 
the land, if properly ratified. 

Go ahead, though; I will not interrupt you. 


ALLEGIANCE TO EDC 


. 

Mr. Finucane. From the Russian point of view, and it is probably 
the Russians if anyone that these new troops would be fighting, every 
German in military uniform could be considered a war criminal, for 
the Rheims surrender of May 8, 1945, and the Potsdam agreement, 
and the subsequent Control Council legislation are still in effect. 

Germany surrendered to the Russians as well as to us. Legally, 
these German soldiers could be considered guerrillas. 

Any attempt to get around this by having the Germans swear an 
oath of allegiance to the European Defense Community won’t suffice. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, discussing the oath before this committee 
said, and this is an approximate quotation: 

An oath taken to anything other than his own country would not be meaningful 
to the average soldier. 

I believe the chairman said, although I did not make a note of it 
at the time, that it would not be right to require soldiers to take an 
oath to something other than their own country. 

The CuarrMan. I said that, but I also said that when their country 
made a treaty or agreement they were bound by it, of course. 


COST TO GERMANY 


Mr. Finucaner. Germany’s costs, to start with, under this program 
are $200 million a month. This, in a country where the per capita 
annual income is $250, about a fifth of what we get here. ‘This income 
figure is from the New York Times of March 16, 1952. 
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In general it may be said of this pact that while not Carthaginian 
in its severity, it is far from Lincolnian in its wisdom. 


CONVENTIONS HANDICAP GERMANY 


This treaty complex won’t add to the strength of the west because: 

1. German troops will be offset by labor conscription in Eastern 
Germany. 

2. Morale of German troops will be weakened by their guerrilla 
status. 

3. German troops won’t have the moral support of their own 
countrymen because of the undemocratic methods with which the 
scheme is being pushed. General Eisenhower, as SHAPE com- 
mander, understood this when he said he wanted no unwilling soldiers. 

4. Bringing Germany into the western rearmament program will 
drive the satellites closer to Russia, and reduce the possibilities of 
Titoism spreading. 

5. The treaty complex opens the back door to communism or 
extreme radicalisms of the right, by raising further the cost of 
living in Germany and the rest of Europe. 

6. It thus weakens France against its internal minorities and 
isolates it between a potentially unsympathetic Germany and Franco 
Spain. 

Recommendations: For all these reasons, and others, the United 
States should withdraw its support from the EDC treaty. 


PEACE TREATY 


The German pact should be renegotiated in a more generaous form, 
and then ratified, with the expressed understanding that it would be 
only transitional. 

Optimistic though it may seem in these troubled days, we must 
look forward to, and work for, the signing of a genuine peace treaty 
with all Germany, a peace treaty of which Russia will be one of the 
signers. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES FINUCANE, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
Councit For PREVENTION OF WAR 


The two pacts which the Senate has under consideration should be rejected. 

No pact is worth ratifying which is grossly unfair to one of the parties. It 
will not endure. 

The German pact is unfair to Germany. 

Germany has four assets. It has its raw materials, its manpower, its industrial 
organization, and its territory. 

Because of this pact, the split which divides Germany’s territory becomes 
deeper. It will be harder to heal. 

The industrial organization, which has enabled Germany to make so much out 
of so little, dyes out of anthracite, for example, is to be brokenup. The proficient 
integrated industries and efficient coal miners’ exchange are to be smashed under 
the guise of decartelization. 

Germany’s manpower is to be siphoned off into a non-German European 
Defense Community. 

Germany’s most important raw material, its coal, is being placed under a 
related pact, the Schuman plan, in the custody of a non-German organization in 
which Germany will have only a minority vote. 

From the American point of view, these injustices to Germany might be toler- 
able if there were some great overriding gain to come out of them. But there is 
no gain, 
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The supposed gain in this case is the establishment of the European Defense 
Community and the inclusion of Germany in the fighting strength of the free 
world. 

Viewed as simple military strategy, this gain would be obvious. The strategy 
is correct. But politically it has a hole in the bottom. 

The hole is the failure of all the political parties and the governments of all the 
countries concerned to show any enthusiasm for the proposed European Defense 
Community. In fact, a resistance movement aimed at the defeat of these pacts 
is sweeping Europe. This resistance movement is 99% percent non-Communist. 

Because of this lack of genuine support the Americans cannot count on the 
European Defense Community, as planned. 

Moreover, if the United States could count on a hard-hitting European Defense 
Community, its effect would be countered and canceled by the retaliatory measures 
of powers on the other side of the iron curtain. Twenty million Eastern Germans 
would be thrown into the balance against us right away. The German pact 
discriminates against Germany in the following ways: 

It approves the quartering of some 20 foreign divisions in Western Germany to 
begin with. With them go their wives, grandmothers, children, and mothers-in- 
law; also civilian employees of the Army, USO entertainers, YMCA secretaries, 
Red Cross doughnut girls, and all kinds of sutlers and camp followers. All these 
are considered ‘‘members of the Allied forces,’’ according to the convention on 
rights and obligations. 

As such they are immune from German criminal law, many taxes, customs 
charges, and auto licenses. They may receive free hunting and fishing licenses, 
and other privileges. They will occupy much of the best housing. 

The United States High Commission is to be closed out but an estimated half 
of its approximately 1,700 employees will remain attached to the United States 
Embassy and consulates. 

As for the others there are enough new bureaus and agencies of a binational 
character being created to absorb all of them. 

Allied forces may take into custody, search, and interrogate Germans. A non- 
German tribunal can veto their laws. The Allies may actually ‘discharge’ a 
regime. 

The meatax is being applied right and left, under the pact, to the delicate 
industrial complex in the Ruhr. This is being done contrary to current practice 
in the United States, where modern economists favor regulation rather than 
destruction. 

In the case of the Farben company, individual units are chopped up too small 
to finance adequate research. They are not large enough to compete on equal 
terms with du Pont and Imperial Chemical. The consumer is adversly affected 
by this reduced world competition. 

The highly efficient Ruhr Coal Sales Board, something equivalent to our 
California Fruit Growers Exchange in its methods, is being broken up. This will 
deprive the European market of goods it badly needs through the rise in coal 
prices and the uneconomic use of coal which will result. 

The chairman of this committee high lighted another phase of this problem 
yesterday with this question: ‘‘Do you think it is in the interests of the security 
of the free world to continue this decartelization program?”’ 

Another discrimination against Germany is the decision that it will have no 
aircraft-production industry of any sort. Seven years ago this would have fitted 
without notice under the “pastoralization”’ program. 

A dramatic and healing opportunity to wipe the slate clean in the matter of war 
crimes has been missed in the German pact. The controversial war criminals 
remain under allied jailers. A rather dismal provision, to come into effect in 
the vague future, provides for a mixed review board to examine some of the cases. 
But the power that put the man in jail will continue to be able to keep him there 
regardless of what the review board recommends, unless the board acts 
unanimously. 

While all these punitive and repressive measures continue in effect, the Allies 
are nevertheless demanding 12 divisions of new soldiers from these people. 
Treaty-made conscriptions, bypassing the German parliament, becomes law. 

From the Russian point of view, and it is probably the Russians if anyone that 
these new troops would be fighting, every German in military uniform could be 
considered a war criminal, for the Rheims surrender of May 8, 1945, and the 
Potsdam Agreement, and the subsequent Control Council legislation are still in 
effect. 

Germany surrendered to the Russians as well as to us. Legally these German 
soldiers will be guerrillas. 
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Any attempt to get around this by having the Germans swear an oath of 
allegiance to the European Defense Community won’t suffice. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, discussing the oath before this committee said, and this is an approxi- 
mate quotation: “An oath taken to anything other than his own country would 
not be meaningful to the average soldier.” 

Germany’s costs to start with under this program are $200 million a month. 
This in a country where the per capita annual income is $250. This income figure 
is from the New York Times of March 16. 1952. 

In general it may be said of this pact that while not Carthaginian in its severity 
it is far from Lincolnian in its wisdom. 

This treaty complex won’t add to the strength of the west because: 

1. German troops will be offset by labor conscription in Eastern Germany. 

2. Morale of German troops will be weakened by their guerrilla status. 

3. German troops won’t have the moral support of their own countrymen 
because of the undemocratic methods with which the scheme is being pushed. 
General Eisenhower, as SHAPE commander, understood this when he said he 
wanted no unwilling soldiers. 

4. Bringing Germany into the western rearmament program will drive the 
satellites closer to Russia, and reduce the possibilities of Titoism spreading. 

5. The treaty complex opens the back door to communism or extreme radical- 
isms of the right, by raising further the cost of living in Germany and the rest of 
Europe. 

6. It thus weakens France against its internal minorities and isolates it between 
a potentially unsympathetic Germany and Franco Spain. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


For all these reasons, and others, the United States should withdraw its support 
from the EDC treaty. 

The German pact should be renegotiated in a more generous form, and then 
ratified, with the expressed understanding that it would be only transitional. 

Optimistic though it may seem in these troubled days, we must look forward to, 
and work for, the signing of a genuine peace treaty with all Germany, a peace 
treaty of which Russia will be one of the signers. 


THe GERMAN PacTs AND CONSCRIPTION IN GERMANY 


(Supplementary material to testimony of James Finucane, 
National Council for Prevention of War) 


The entry into force of the Convention on Relations with the Federal Republic 
of Germany, generally referred to as the German pact, is conditioned (art. 11) on 
the ratification of the European Defense Community treaty by six European 
countries including Germany. The two pacts are therefore inextricably tied 
together. They stand or fall as a unit. 

At the present time there is no provision in the German Constitution for con- 
scription. However, article 12 of the military protocol to the EDC treaty would 
put conscription into law in Germany, this, by force of treaty alone. 

If the German Government wanted to institute military conscription in the 
absence of this treaty it would have to do it by way of an amendment to the West 
German Constitution. This would require a two-thirds vote of the German 
Parliament. The procedure under this pact requires only the regular majority 
necessary for ratification. 

Buried in this treaty, the conscription issue fails to receive the full attention 
which a question of such importance deserves, and which it would receive in the 
normal nontreaty process of lawmaking. 

Because Germany is the only country in the EDC without conscription at the 
present time, this section of the treaty becomes special legislation. It appears 
to effect only one party to the contract. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee should be fully aware of the im- 
portance of this aspect of the German pact. 
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Lerrer TO Mr. JAmMEs Finucane From Dr. Vivian StraNnpeERrS, BritisH ZONE 
or Germany, May 22, 1952 


Dear Sir: I am now in possession of certain details of the way in which the 
dissolution of the Ruhr Coal Marketing Board is going to be carried out by the 
Allies. 

These official details show that the organization, to be arbitrarily substituted, 
constitutes firstly a violation of the principles of political eenomy in a way which 
no sound businessman would dream of committing, secondly a violation of the 
Schuman plan and thirdly a violation of article 9 of the constitution of the German 
Federal Republic (Grundgesetz). The aforementioned official details are as 
follows: 

(1) Arbitrary substitute organization: (a) Federal coal office (1), (b) supervisory 
board (1), (¢) Ruhr Joint Coal Services Organization (1), (d) six Ruhr group mine 
sales agencies (6), (e) ten regional suboffices for each of the group mine sales 
agencies, i. e., 60 such regional offices (60). Sum total: 69 new organizations as 
substitute for Ruhr Coal Marketing Board, which has a total of nine regional 
subagencies. In* other words 69 organizations to be financed in place of 10 as 
heretofore. 

We read in law 27 of the Allies under the heading ‘‘Reorganization of German 
coal and iron and steel industries” the following words: ‘‘And whereas it is ex- 
pedient that those industries should forthwith be reorganized with a view to the 
promotion of the recovery of the German economy.”’ 

Whether the substitution of 69 financed organizations and subones for 10, as 
heretofore, will promote the recovery of German economy seems hardly deserving 
of discussion. 

(2) According to section 12 of the agreement in the Schuman plan concerning 
transition stipulations, provision is to be made for the most profitable distribution 
and utilization of the different types and grades of coal, of which there are 107 
in Germany. (See my Circular Letter No. 6, p. 1 of March 10, 1952.) 

In the details, here under discussion, which have now been made known by 
the Allies, for dissolving the Ruhr Coal Marketing Board, there is no such provi- 
sion in regard to types and grades of coal. This is, therefore, an obvious viola- 
tion of the afore-mentioned section 12 in the Schuman plan. 

(3) Article 9 of the Constitution of the German Federal Republie (Grundgesetz), 
which was approved by the Allies themselves, when the federal republic was 
founded, forbids Germans being organized together, by a state order, against 
their will. But now, according to the decisions of the Allies, membership of the 
six Rubr group mine sales agencies, is to be compulsory. 

All the above procedure is being imposed upon the German federal government 
by “‘duresse”’ and the Allies are further making the dissolution of the Ruhr Coal 
Marketing Board into a tacit precondition for coming to an understanding on 
the contractual political agreements. 

The Allies are certainly not inculeating respect for democracy among the 
German people by enforcing upon them, by dictatorial and unconstitutional 
measures, such radical and dangerous changes in their economy. 

I feel it my moral duty to submit to you the latest proof of the fact that the 
federal parliament is being at the present moment put under dangerous pressure 
by leftists here. For even among the trade-unions the Communists are making 
themselves publicly very prevalent. I witnessed a most disquieting instance of 
this on Thursday May 15, in Dusseldorf: By order of the German Association 
of Trade Unions a 3-hour general strike was proclaimed in that city. I myself 
saw with my own eyes, how a very great number of the demonstrators who 
marched through the town bore with them huge red flags. 

The demonstration was in this case against the Government’s law regarding 
the right of codetermination for workers. The German Association of Trade 
Unions has, however, also repeatedly protested against the dissolution of the 
Ruhr Coal Marketing Board, and there is, therefore, no guaranty that extreme 
leftist members of this organization will not misuse tbis just reason for protest, 
in order to radicalize the population of the German federal republic in the diree- 
tion of communism. 

One cannot help asking oneself the question why the Allies in a blindly academi- 
cal enforcement, according to the word and not the spirit, of decartelization law 
27 are running such terrible risks and playing trump cards into the hands of 
totalitarians. 

I beg to close this letter by emphatically stressing that I attach the very utmost 
importance to answering any questions you care to put to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
VIVIAN STRANDERS, 
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Facts AND FicurREs RELATING TO THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE I. G. FARB=SN- 
INDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


After figures relating to the I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, now in 
the process of dissolution, have been lacking for almost 5 years, Professor Gross 
of Kiel University and Institute for Research in World Economics, on the basis 
of turn-over and staff statistics, has attempted to draw conclusive comparisons 
between the three major groups of I. G. works situated within the present terri- 
tory of the German Federal Republic, the former I. G. concern and some of the 
world’s most important chemical firms abroad. His investigations for the first 
time give an idea of the measure of disintegration and reduction in size which the 
I. G. would undergo by being split up and grouped into the three units chiefly 
represented by the Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen, the Farben- 
fabriken Bayer, Leverkusen, and the Farbwerke Hoechst and other plants in the 
Main District, a plan already having been under discussion in Western Germany. 
In addition, they show which rank these assumed successor firms of the I. G. 
would occupy among the other chemical enterprises in the world. 

The following facts were established by the statistical analysis: 

Approximately 42 percent of the total book value of the I. G. fixed assets as 
computed for 1944 today lie within the territory of the German Federal Republic 
(Western Germany), only 34 percent being attributable to the three I. G. units 
dealt with in the study—inclusive of all plants destroyed or dismantled since 
1944. This shows the enormous losses which the I. G. complex has already 
suffered by the severing of the German economy. 

Turn-over and staff of these three I. G. units in the period from July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949, are compared in several different respects. When compared—to 
give only one example—with the turn-over and staff of the total I. G. concern in 
1943, the following percentages are arrived at per unit: 3.6 to 5.5 percent of the 
T. G. concern turn-over in 1943 and 3.8 to 7.7 percent of the I. G. concern staff in 
1943. 

\ division of this kind would thus create independent firms actually very small 
in size compared with the former I. G. complex. 

An impressive proof of this fact is offered by the comparisons Professor Gross 
has drawn with leading foreign chemical firms. The figures representing the turn- 
over and in most cases also the figures for the staffs of the latter are several times 
as high (up to 13 times as high in the case of turn-over) as those for the cash turn- 
over and staffs of the three assumed Western German I. G. firms (July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949). Even at the overvalued exchange rate of 1 DM=30 cents we 
have the following picture: 


| 

} Annualecash | 

S 

turn-over | Staff 


Du Pont, Wilmington, Del__. Meseids Sn ee AEE cs | $969, 000, 000 | 
Imperia! Chemical Industries, London. -- sg centyisie dies ened 661. 600, 000 | 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York... --- : ‘ j 632, 000, 900 | 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y MeL AES A aed . | 435, 000, 000 | 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York_-. ; toa | 388, 009, 000 
American Cyanamid Co., New York ae ad | 232, 000, 000 | 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York.__..--- sal 230, 000 000 | 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. dota Z ; ; 171, 900, 000 14. 6 
Monsato Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo_____.-- j : j 142, 009. 000 14, 
Montecatini, Milano. -.-. i van : kids dbaeacen si 122, 000, 00 | 53 
Ciba Aktiengesellschaft, Basel__- : . ‘ 112, 000, 000 | (?) 


1948-49 


Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen. ae os ‘ a , 000. 000 21, 900 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen Lee Staten , 000, OND | 25, 800 
Farbworke Hoechst and other plants in the main district sive 5, 000, 000 12, 800 


These figures give a vivid idea of the relative size of German chemical industry 
within world chemical industry. The impression is obtained that an even more 
thorough splitting up of the I. G. would result in the initiation of dwarf firms 
unable to compete with one another and in the world market. 

The figures given above for the Farben units would be further shr.nken, 
obviously, if the present program for splitting Farben into 12 units is carried 
through. 


The CHarrMan. Our next witness will be Miss Elizabeth A. 
Kendall. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH A. KENDALL 


Miss Kenpauu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am speaking as an individual taxpayer, and it is comforting to know 
that an individual, any humble citizen, may come here. I am not 
especially glad to be here, however, because I would rather just 
relax and feel that the State Department has done everything just 
exactly right. Maybe the State Department has, but there has not 
been clarification for the American people, at least in regard to one 
or two points, several points. 

The CuartrMan. In regard to what? 

Miss Kenpauu. Several points. 

The CHarrMAN. The Antarctic? 

Miss Kenpa.u. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. We are not dealing with the Antarctic. This 
treaty does not cover the Antarctic. 

Miss KENDALL. No, it does not, and that is why I am here. 

The CuartrMan. All right; go ahead. 


GERMAN OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Miss Kenpauu. As a taxpayer, I think, and I think many other 
taxpayers, are very much wondering exactly why a nation which has 
been conquered twice in one generation should not be required under 
this treaty to relinquish her ee in overseas territory. 

Under the Versailles Treaty, Germany gave up her overseas terri- 
tories, and under the Japanese Treaty, Japan gave up her overseas 
territories, though that was rather an unfinished document because 
of the disposition of some of those territories never being announced. 
It never has been cleared up. 

In this treaty with Germany—lI call it the peace treaty with Ger. 
many because that is what it is, in effect—there is no mention of the 
overseas territory of Germany. 

Now, it may be- 

The CHairMAN. Where are these territories that you are talking 
about? 

THE ANTARCTIC 


Miss Kenpauu. The territory of which I speak, and I believe the 
only territory that Germany has overseas, is in the Antarctic. It is 
at a very minimum estimate—the territory as large, almost as large, 
as Germany, and at the usual estimate it is a little bit larger than the 
German territory in Europe; and I think Germany is about 180,000 
square miles. This territory would be at a rough estimate 200,000 
square miles, maybe a little less at a minimum, because some of the 
boundaries are-—I have various sources on the boundaries. There 
is no definite reference I can give on that. I think it is germane to 
this discussion that the Senate clear this up; and add to the treaty 
either an annex or an article. Perhaps the State Department pro- 
poses to bring another document in here for ratification regarding 
this territory. 

The CHaimMan. Well, who would get them if Germany gave up its 
immense holdings in the Antarctic? 
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NORWEGIAN VERSUS GERMAN CLAIMS 


Miss Krenpatu. Well, as you probably know, 5 days before Ger- 
many made her January 1939 mapping expedition down there, 
Norway made a formal claim to a large tract of territory which she 
considered rightfully hers. In the middle of that is this German 
block which, I understand from English-language material, Germany 
did not claim through her Parliament. 

Nevertheless, I have no doubt that in the mind of all of the German 
people that is Ge ‘rman territory. 


EXPORTS 


The CHartrMAN. What are the chief exports of Antarctica? 

Miss Kenpauvu. There are no exports at this time, except probably 
if we speak of the whales in the ocean. However, I would like to 
speak here about the point right there. 

I think this is pertinent. This item is right up to date, anyway, 
and this might be an export tomorrow. 


Uranium deposits are being discovered all the way along the Andes, on the 
northern nitrate pampa, south in Patagonia, and even in the Antarctic. 


I quoted from a Christian Science Monitor dispatch from Chile on 
the 12th of this month, 1952. 


U. S. INTEREST IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Of course, that is just a report. Nevertheless, I think we should 
all take it into consideration, and I think it is germane to this dis- 
cussion for us to know exactly how much interest there is in the 
United States in Antarctica and its relationships to the United States, 
and I would like to document that statement. 

The CHarrMan. Very well; you may put it in the record. 

Miss KENDALL. I w ould like to read it as part of my oral statement. 

The CHArRMAN. How is that? 

Miss KENDALL. I would like to document my statement. 

The CHarrMan. I say you may put your documentation in the 
record. 

Miss KenpDAuuL. May I read it aloud? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, you may read it; go ahead. 


AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Miss KENDALL. This is a 1949 resolution by the American Coalition 
of Patriotic Societies: 


Whereas the Antarctic Continent was discovered and explored in large measure 
by American citizens; and 

Whereas extensive outcroppings of valuable mineral deposits have been fre- 
quently reported; and 

Whereas foreign nations which are in debt to us are now claiming sovereignty 
over large portions of this territory; and 

Whereas the United States has gravely depleted its natural resources in coming 
to the rescue of present claimants to this territory: Be it therefore 

R-solved: That the American Coalition, in annual convention assembled, urges 
Congress to make it a condition precedent to the extension of any economic aid 
to any nation, that that nation shall cede to the United States all claims to sover- 
eignty in this region. 
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I am reading from the 1950 bulletin, but this 1949 resolution was 
about the same thing. 










DAR 


In 1950 the DAR, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
passed a resolution urging the Congress to claim rightful United States 
territory in the Antarctic, and proposed also that there be possible 
minera] rights or grants of land from other nations whom we are 
aiding. 

Then, in 1951 there was another resolution by the DAR; and in 1952 
this resolution was passed by the DAR: 













Whereas the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Continental Congresses passed a resolution 
urging the Congress of the United States to make definite claims to the Antarctic 
Continent at the South Pole because of the fact that it had been discovered and 
explored in a large measure by American citizens at enormous expense; and 

Whereas it seems to be the opinion of the explorers and geologists that this vast 
and desolate area may, beneath its frozen surface, contain coal, oil and valuable 
metals which may some time be brought to the surface; and 

Whereas other countries, viz, England, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
Argentina, Chile, and Norway have laid claims and cast longing eyes upon this 
Polar region; and 

Whereas the United States should by all logic be entitled to its share of this 
territory not only because of its discoveries but also as a matter of necessary 
defense: 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 
again urge Congress to take immediate steps to establish the rightful claims of the 
United States to this region of Antarctica. 













In further documentation, in the fall of 1951, the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the District of Columbia passed this resolution: 


Whereas, on a number of expeditions, American explorers have discovered parts 
of the Antarctic Continent; and 

Whereas these discoveries are a basis for claims of United States sovereignty in 
Antarctica; and 

Whereas, with the advance of science, these lands may prove of great value to 
the United States, may hold minerals of value or may be of value as bases: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution request the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
to urge the passage of House Joint Resolution 291, introduced by Representative 
Tollefson, or similar legislation embracing United States discoveries, declaring the 
right of sovereignty of the United States over certain particular areas of the 
Antarctic Continent. 


















SONS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 





In May 1952, the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, meeting in Houston, Tex., passed a resolution of almost 
the same contents as this. 

Two or three organizations have in their bulletins mentioned the 
Antarctic and its relationship to the United States and the advisability 
at the present time, of thinking about it. 


GERMAN RIGHTS IN THE ANTARCTIC 






That means that in regard to the German treaty it is important to 
the United States citizens to know why Germany has been allowed to 
retain her rights down there. 

On May 27 she had a right, then, to send an expedition, set up a base, 
do anything she wanted to in her territory in the Antarctic. 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC AND URANIUM 


On page 161 of these booklets that we all have before us, there is a 
letter from Mr. Adenauer to Mr. Acheson regarding uranium and the 
possibility of the import or production by whatever: process of nuclear 
fuel, and so forth. In ce instance it says that the Federal Govern- 
ment will by legislation prohibit these things, such as the storage of 
uranium, and so on, in the whole of the F ederal Republic. Well, now, 
maybe that takes into consideration the Antarctic te rritory and may- 
be it does not. I think it would be a good thing for the Senate to find 
out exactly what “‘in the whole of the Federal Republic’’ means in the 
letter on page 161 and in Mr. Acheson’s reply that— 

The Government of the United States has taken note of these assurances with 
satisfaction. 


TERRITORY OF FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


But there has not been any clarification to the public of the United 
States as to what territory is meant by the “whole of the Federal 
Republic,” and I think it would be well to have it clarified and, per- 
haps, an article added to the treaty to clarify that before ratification. 

Then I would like to speak briefly on another point. 

The CHarrMANn. You have only 1 minute left; so, I am warning you 
to take notice. 

Miss KENDALL. Yes, sir. 


CAREFUL CONSIDERATION OF CONVENTION 


I think it is a pity that this treaty has been so rushed upon the 
American people. Ten days—really 11 days—after the signing of the 
treaty there was no printed copy available to the public. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is the Government Printing Office’s 
fault, not ours. 

Miss KenpAuu. Well, Senator, the little treaty we are talking about 
is only from page 9 to page 14. The whole book is less—I estimated 
the words—the whole book is less than the size of the Congressional 
Record. 

The CuairMaANn. That is true, and you have got more material in it. 

Miss Kenpau, You put the Congressional Record out ev ery night. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know that, but we have to do that. We can- 
not— 

Miss Kenna... I think now is just as good a time as any for the 
Senate to lay down some sort of formula on a plan so that there will be 
a covenant, openly arrived at. If the administration wants quick 
ratification of something, then it should be available to the American 
people to consider and meditate upon some weeks in advance of 
signing, and certainly copies should be available to the public at 
the day of signing. 

There was nothing but a little digest in a newspaper, and digests 
are no good; you do not know what has been left out. 

The Cuarrman. If the materials are here anyone who wants 
them can get a copy of them. 

Miss Kenpa.u. I got this 10 days after the signing, 4 days after 
Mr. Truman asked for ratification. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, that is all right. 
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Miss Kenoatu. Two working days before the hearing. 

The CHArrMAN. How long did you want—a month, 6 weeks, o1 
2 months? 

Miss Krenpauu. I think 6 months would be about right for com- 
plete— 

The CHarrMan. About 6 months? 

Miss KenpALu (continuing). Meditation. 

The CHarrMan. We would be adjourned by then; the national 
conventions would be over, and we would be adjourned and have gone 
home. 

I thank you very much. You may put the remainder of your 
statement in the record. 

Miss Kenpauu. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee is confronted with the problem 
that some witnesses here who are listed and whom we were going to 
give a chance to testify came by car, and something happened to the 
car. They just have come in now. Samuel Friedman, chairman of 
the group, has three witnesses. 

Mrs. Russak, are you here? 

Mrs. Russax. I am speaking for the organization that Mr. Fried- 
man is the chairman of. Who are the other two witnesses? 

The CuarkMan. You do not have anything to do with them; have 
you? One of the others is Mr. Krevisky, the Young People’s Con- 
ference for Peace. Then the second is the Reverend Forbes. On 
account of your being late, we hope you will not be very profuse with 
your remarks. Please make them brief. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY RUSSAK, NEW YORK LABOR 
CONFERENCE FOR PEACE 


Mrs. Russak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The New York Labor Conference for Peace views the recently 
concluded agreement with the Bonn Government, together with the 
agreement to include the Western German Army into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, as steps that will bring our country 
and the rest of the world closer to war. 


SUMMARY OF OPPOSITION TO CONVENTION 


Speaking for thousands of trade-unionists, the Labor Conference 
for Peace is unqualifiedly opposed to these agreements. 

Ratification of the Bonn agreement will seal the partition of 
Germany and will pave the way for a Nazi army whose spokesmen 
have talked openly about regaining territory to the east. 

No one denies that the Bonn agreement provides for the rearming 
of Germany and the restoration of Germany’s military production 
with few restrictions, nor can anyone deny that this war-making 
potential will be in the hands of former Nazi officers and Nazi muni- 
tions makers. 

Chancelor Adenauer acknowledged in October 1951 that 134 
members of his Federal Ministry were former Nazis. 

The American Jewish Committee, in a recent survey and report, 
states 


That the drive to remilitarize Germany has given neo-Nazi groups a strong 
impetus. 
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Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, consultant in national defense to the 
Republican National Committee, returned from Europe a few days 
ago with the declaration that— 


The Bonn agreement puts our seal on the reestablishment of the old Prussian 
General Staff and a more powerful German Army than we permitted after the 
Versailles Treaty. The rearmament of Germany may set the world back decades. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN EUROPE 


Organized labor has long spoken out against German rearmament. 
In 1947, at the CIO convention in Boston, Senator Claude Pepper was 
loudly acclaimed when he said: 

Surely, my fellow Americans, the old allies who won the victory together are 
not going to fight each other over the bones and body of the old enemy. There 
are many of you who bear the scars of World War I, and your sons, if not you, bear 
the sears of World War II. I do not want another German war, and I do not 
want to see again the commission of another folly of building an enemy that has 
slain our sons and plundered our property twice in my own lifetime under some 
ideological split or difference, if that can possibly be avoided, 

The rank and file of labor reaffirms this sentiment today. 

Labor in Germany, Europe, and the United States as well, has the 
deepest reasons to fear a revival of Nazi power and Nazi arms in 1952. 

Organized labor in Europe cannot erase the bitter memories of its 
fate under nazism. The destruction of free trade-unions, concentra- 
tion camps, torture and death for trade-unionists are all in their 
memory. 

The genocide of a people and the tortured sufferings of millions can 
never be bygones to working men and women. 

Organized labor in Germany since the end of World War IT has 
struggled to establish freely functioning democratic trade-unions. 
The trade-unions in West Germany have made it clear that they will 
not countenance the revival of nazism. and they are firmly opposed to 
a remilitarization of their country, as are the overwhelming majority 
of German people. 

Poll after poll has demonstrated that as high as 94 percent of the 
people in Germany oppose militarization. 

Mr. Drew Middleton, writing from West Germany in the Sunday 
Times, June 15, says [reading]: 

What is surprising is the strength of the opposition to the early ratification of 
the treaties. This opposition transcends party boundaries. 


FRANCE AND RATIFICATION 


A week earlier Mr. Middleton wrote of France: 
Ratification by the French Parliament of the contractual agreement with the 


Bonn Government may not be easy or rapid because neither of the twin treaties 
evokes great enthusiasm in France, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RATIFICATION 


Foreign correspondents write similarly of the widespread opposition 
in Great Britain to these agreements. 
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RATIFICATION AND ORGANIZED LABOR IN U. S. 


In the short period since the signing of the agreements in question, 
international tensions have sharpened. Consequently, in the United 
States the so-called national emergency is further invoked, giving 
rise to new measures to shackle organized labor. 

As is well known, all branches of organized labor are flatly opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley law, but as long as there is a chance of German 
rearmament what chance is there that Taft-Hartley will be repealed? 
Instead new repressive bills, like the Smith bill, give American labor 
a forewarning of a similar fate to that of German labor under nazism 
unless we resist war-provoking steps like the measures before us 
today. 

The Bonn contract is being sold to us as an historic measure for 
our defense, but it is certainly not for the defense of labor. 

As Abraham. Lincoln said, whatever harms labor harms the Nation. 
We see the spectacle of the steelworkers without any gains for 2 years 
in the face of rising living costs, waiting patiently, and now their 
strike is threatened by Government intervention in the neme of 
defense and national emergency. 

As long as there is talk of German rearmament, the steel workers 
and all of labor will have worse than an uphill fight to defend their 
living standards. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND U. 8. ORGANIZED LABOR 


Let us not overlook the fact that the American workers will have 
to pay for the cost of German rearmament, which will add up to now 
uncounted billions. 

It will make little difference if American money is handed over 
directly to the Bonn Government or if it goes into the general pool 
for the European Army; the people will be asked to pay. 

Let us not overlook the fact that the worker now loses 1 day’s pay 
a week to pay for past, present, and future wars. 

Let us not kid ourselves, the American worker does not like the 
shrinking bread basket any more than the worker in Great Britain 
and France or Italy, whose economies cannot bear up longer under 
the burden of armaments. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In Germany, in France, and in Great Britain, organized labor and 
the people are calling for four-power talks to try to settle the problem 
of Germany peacefully. 

The New York Labor Conference for Peace subscribes unreservedly 
to what Mr. Hugo Ernst, president of the large A. F. of L. Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union, calls “a foreign policy of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

We submit that, in the long exchange of notes between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union, concrete proposals to settle the German 
question have been advanced by all parties concerned. 

The record indicates that the United States on March 25 advanced 
a proposal for the examination of the conditions for holding general 
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elections in Germany, and the Soviet Union agreed to this proposal, 
with some qualifications, in May. 

All these proposals can and must be placed on the bargaining table 
where they belong. Why not start direct talks instead of endless 
notes which, in labor’s language, adds up to stalling. 


FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE 


The future of Germany must be settled by negotiations not by an 
arms race 

This is our only road to peace and national security, and that is 
why we ask that you reject the contractual agreement with the Bonn 
Government and call instead for a four-power conference which can 
draft a treaty for a peaceful, united, democratic Germany. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Rev. Kenneth Forbes. 

Dr. Forbes, you are representing the American Peace Crusade? 

Mr. Forsss. Representing the American Peace Crusade. 

The CHarrman. That is the one that tried to have a Russian- 
inspired conference at Stockholm, as I recall. Is that correct? 

Mr. Forsgs. I think not. 

The CHatrmMan. You think not? What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Fores. I think it is a different organization. The American 
Peace Crusade, so far as I know it, was organized, I think, in 1950. 
They have operated in this country only, as far as] know. Jam notan 
authority on it. 

The Cuarrman. I have a letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Carnahan, a Member of the House of Representatives, in which he 
says: 

I received your letter of February 12 concerning the American Peace Crusade 
and its plan for a peace pilgrimage to Washington on March 1. From the mem- 
bership of the group and the general tenor of its pronouncements it is obvious that 
this American Peace Crusade is a continuation or regrouping of the spurious 
Partisans of Peace movement which, as you know, has been the most concentrated 
and far-flung effort of the international Communist movement in the postwar 
period, 

Are you an active minister now? 

Mr. Forses. I am. I also represent the Episcopal League for 
Social Action, although my statement here is for the American Peace 
Crusade. 

The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH RIPLEY FORBES, AMERICAN 
PEACE CRUSADE 


Mr. Forses. The question of ratification of the Bonn treaty is a 
question about which the American people today face one of the most 
momentous decisions of their entire history. Not only their fate but 
the fate of all mankind is at stake. The recommendations that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee makes and the final action that 
the Senate takes involve the risk of a third world war. This com- 
mittee has a solemn obligation to examine the consequences of any 
action that will keep Germany divided, increase the possibility of a 
second Korea, which will instantly involve the whole world. 
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The American Peace Crusade is strongly opposed to the ratification 
of the Bonn treaty. There are four ‘basic reasons for its having 
reached this decision. 


REARMAMENT AND FASCISM 


(1) The Bonn treaty, which will bring about inevitably the rearma- 
ment of Germany, will cause the recreation of fascism and the death 
of democracy in that land. Germany, unlike Great Britain and 
France, has never experienced a break with its regimented past. The 
overriding political pattern is still to accept domination from the top 
and not democratic action from below. In 1917-19 our boys died, 
they thought, to make the world safe from democracy. The Kaiser’s 
armies were defeated. New forces for peace and democracy were 
born, but they were snuffed out largely because financial and military 
forces from the outside joined the big German industrialists and the 
military caste in bringing in nazism with all the horrors and woes about 
which we know. Many today will recall the bitter disillusionment 
that we went through to see democracy made unsafe in the world. 

Once more, 1941 to 1945, American boys laid down their lives. 
This time they were destroying fascism, the greatest enemy of democ- 
racy, they were told. Must their loved ones who lost them, and the 
whole world, go through another bitter disappointment? Did our 
soldiers and those of our allies again die in vain just because our mili- 
tary and some of our business leaders join again with discredited 
German generals and Fascists of the old Germany in restoring an 
order bound to bring on another holocaust of blood? If it is peace 
the world wants, then we have no business putting the most question- 
able forces of Germany back into power, and it is peace that we want 


DIVISION OF GERMANY 


(2) The Bonn agreement, calling for a rearmed West Germany in 
an armed Western Europe, will not result in greater security for the 
United States, for a rearmed West Germany will do one of two things: 
(a) In time go over to East Germany—that is a possibility; (6) or 
cause a civil war that cannot be localized, but will precipitate a world 
war. German unity is still the goal of all the German people. Ter- 
ence Prittie in an article written from Bonn for the Manchester 
Guardian reported that he asked a group of German journalists what 
they would do if their choice lay between the consolidation of the 
Federal Republic under western protection—but with Germany 
ramaining divided—or the creation of a unified, neutralized Germany 
enjoying the dubious benefit of a joint Western-Soviet guaranty. 

A terrible difficult question— 
they answered 


but a good German must in the last resort think first of the unity of the country. 
If neither side will really promote German unity then better if you both, and we 
too, took a big risk. For as long as Germany remains divided there can be no 
lasting peace in Europe and the world. 


If this observation is true, and we believe it is, that unity is still the 
deepest longing in the German heart, how much wiser it would be for 
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our country to try every form of negotiation and reconciliation with 
the Soviet Union to the end that both work for a peaceful, unified, 
democratic Germany that will be a friendly bridge between them. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND RATIFICATION 


(3) Even if the United States Senate ratifies the treaty, it will in all 
probability never go into effect. We find little or no faith in it among 
the thinking people of Great Britain or Western Europe. Skepticism 
and misgiving reign widely in all groups. 

“France Is Worried Over Arms Pacts” says a headline in yester- 
day’s New York Times. The French Cabinet is compelled to call for 
talks with the Soviet Union to reassure the public and Parliament, 
according to a dispatch by Harold Callender from Paris to the Times. 
The well-founded fear of the French people is that a rearmed Germany 
will not play a peaceful interdependent role in a Western European 
family of nations but once more unleash war. This fear is reflected 
by the fact that the French Cabinet at the last moment, before the 
signing, insisted that Foreign Minister Schuman ask guaranties of 
German loyalty. No one in his right mind believes that any such 
guaranty can be delivered, if a remilitarized Germany breaks loose. 

Great Britain, barely solvent at the moment, cannot continue the 
huge rearmament program that is an inevitable consequence of the 
East-West conflict. Mr. Churchill in sounding an alarm last week 
called for “‘long and steady systems of trade and exchange throughout 
our empire and commonwealth and throughout the wider world.” 
This ‘“‘wider world”? must surely include Russia and the eastern coun- 
tries. The best evidence of unrest and dissatisfaction in Britain is 
the division within the Labor Party, with ever growmg numbers 
following Aneurin Bevan in his criticism of his government’s adherence 
to the stepped-up United States program of rearmament. The 
British people have gone as far as they can in the reduction of their 
standards of living, and they increasingly resent an armaments race 
that leads to poverty, unemployment, and a competition in the world’s 
markets by a reviving Germany that we are pushing forward. 


GERMAN PEOPLE AND RATIFICATION 


In considering questions of war and peace, we should above all 
consult the feelings and wishes of the great majority of the German 
people who themselves bitterly resent a new subjection to their own 
generals and industrialists and the threat to their new hope for 
freedom and democracy in their common life. It is an awful moral 
responsibility to find that we shall be siding with the worst element 
in Germany against those large numbers of people who can become, if 
supported, a powerful force for world peace. 

The German protest runs across political lines. There was founded 
lately, for instance, an Emergency Committee To Save European 
Peace. Among its founders are Dr. Gustav Heinemann, a leader of 
the Evangelic al Church in Western Germany, who resigned from his 
post of Minister of the Interior in Chancelor Adenauer’s cabinet in 
protest against Adenauer’s policies of rearmament; also Mrs. Helene 
Wessel, the leader of the Cc atholic Centrum Party in the Ruhr, and 
many other responsible and inffuential people. 
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We are in receipt of a letter from a West German, who speaks, we 
believe, for the vast majority of his people who desire peace and 
unity above all things else. He is Friedrich Jaeger of Hagen, West- 
falen. He writes: 

You know, they are building a new German Army. Remember well, if there is 
a German Army, then that means business—butcher business, to be correct 
* * *, The peoples of Europe who suffered severely during the last war expe- 
rienced those builders of a new order—they really were the expert builders of 
concentration camps and gas chambers. 

Remember once more. They build a new German Army; and if soldiers, guns, 
tanks, and planes are given again to these German militarists war will descend 
upon all of us. War doesn’t ask, are we leftist or rightist or neutral. Are you a 
Protestant or a Catholic, are you white or black? Suffer and bleed we must all. 

The CHatrMaANn. Doctor, I am sorry, but your time has expired. | 
will give you one more minute if you want to summarize very briefly. 

Mr. Forses. All right. I think I can finish in a minute. 


OPPOSITION TO KOREAN WAR 


We have discovered through sad experience that war, no matter 
where waged, means for us here at home the very antithesis of every- 
thing we say we are fighting for, The Korean war has intensified 
racism in America. 

The CHarRMAN. You are against the Korean war? You are in favor 
of bringing our Army out, are you not? 

Mr. Forres. May I finish this statement? 

The Cuarrman. | want you to answer that question before you 
finish anything. 

Mr. Forses. Yes; I personally favor bringing our Army out. 

The CHarrMan. That is what I am asking about. 

Mr. Forses. Certainly. 1 favor negotiation so we can bring the 
Army out, and so the Chinese can bring their army out. 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The CuarrMan. All right. You favor the admission of China, 
Communist China, into the United Nations, too, do you not? 

Mr. Forses. Certainly I do. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, of course. Naturally you want to bring the 
Army out of Korea and help the Chinese win that war. 

Mr. Forses. I want to help bring all armies out of Korea, not only 
our Army, but the others of the United Nations. 


NEGOTIATIONS TO TERMINATE KOREAN WAR 


The CuarrmMan. How are you going to bring them out if they do 
not get out? 

Mr. Forses. By negotiation. 

The CHarrMAN. Bring our Army out and leave the rest of them in 
there? 

Mr. Forses. Oh, no. 

The CuHarrMan. Who is going to put them out? 

Mr. Forses. I do not advocate or wish to bring out our Army 
alone. That would be the utmost stupidity. 

The CuarrMANn. How are you going to force them to come out? 
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Mr. Forses. By negotiations. 

The CHarrman. We have been negotiating. 

Mr. Forses. By continual negotiations. 

The CuarrmMan. We have been in negotiations about a year. 
Mr. Forges. Continual negotiations until it succeeded. 
The CuarrMaNn. Go ahead. Your time is running on. 
Mr. Forses. I have used more than a minute. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Forsss. I say I have used more than a minute. 
The CuarrMan. How much time have you got? 

Mr. Fores. I have about 200 words. 

The CHarrMaANn. Go ahead, Reverend Forbes. 


ATTITUDE IN U. 8S. TOWARD REARMAMENT 


Mr. Fores. Fear and hysteria have eaten so deeply into us that 
we can no longer call our souls our own. Ministers, teachers, public 
leaders, peace workers who dissent from our cold and hot wars are 
hounded and persecuted. The remilitarization of Western Europe 
cannot go on without the increased impoverishment of the people 
there, unless we keep on pouring our funds with an unending waste- 
fulness into programs of hate propaganda and instruments of death. 
The American people know instinctively that there must be a better 
way. Through meetings, letters, protests, appeals, they have declared 
by the hundreds of thousands their faith in stubborn negotiation and 
reconciliation as a substitute for war. 


FOUR-POWER AGREEMENT 


The American Peace Crusade, along with multitudes of others, 
recommends as a substitute for the Bonn Treaty ratification a con- 
structive program for peace that will first of all call for a four-power 
agreement to work for a unified, peaceful, democratic Germany. We 
believe that our Government is building up situations of strength, not 
to seek reconciliation of differences through negotiation, but to domi- 
nate the European scene. We believe the people of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia want a four-power agreement that will bring peace. 
We have no special brief for overtures from any source. All we ask 
is that our Government make a sincere and persistent effort to nego- 
tiate the differences between the United States and the U.S. 5S. R. 
expecially now, as they pertain to Germany. 

Peace will never come from throwing cold water on every overture 
and trying to discredit it in the eyes of our people before every avenue 
of understanding and reconciliation is explored. Let us negotiate, 
no matter how great the differences, how much forbearance and 
patience it takes. Let all the people of the countries involved judge 
the merits while the issues are being threshed out in the open. 

I thank you. 

STOCKHOLM PEACE CRUSADE 


The CuarrMan. Your organization, the American Peace Crusade, 
didn’t it back up the appeal for the Stockholm meeting outlawing 

Mr. Forses. I am not sure about the time there, whether it was 
organized before or after the Stockholm peace appeal. I certainly 
signed it personally. 
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The CHatrMan. Yes. It was inspired by Russia in order to do 
away with atomic energy, and so forth, was it not? 
Mr. Forsess. I would sign any peace appeal from any source. 


ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA INTO UNITED NATIONS 


The CHatrMan,. You are still for admitting Communist China into 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Forsgs. | am. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. All right, that is all. 

The next witness is Mr. Krevisky. You have been here before? 

Mr. Krevisky. Not before this committee. Mr. Chairman. I 
merely wish to introduce within the allotted time the two spokesmen 
from our group. 

First I would like to introduce one, followed by the other within 
that time. 

The CuarrmMan. What is that? 

Mr. Krevisky. | just wish to merely introduce the two spokesmen 
within our group. 

The CHarrMAN. Aren’t you the spokesman? We cannot hear a 
whole flock of you. Were not you the one who wired the committee? 

Mr. Krevisky. I| wired as secretary, Mr. Chairman, but our group 
has designated, and I would like to introduce, if I may, Mr. Douglas 
Glassgow as spokesman, the national secretary and director of the 
American Youth Peace Crusade and a former adviser of the National 
Youth Commission of the NAACP. 

The Cuarrman. Tell us who you are and whom you represent. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS GLASSGOW, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN YOUTH PEACE CRUSADE 


Mr. Giasscow. I am Douglas Glassgow. 

The CHArRMAN. Glassgow? 

Mr. Guiasscow. As in Scotland. G-—l-a-s-s-g—o-w; and lam _ the 
national director of the American Youth Peace Crusade. 

The Cuarrman. The what? 

Mr. Guasscow. American Youth Peace Crusade. 

The CuarrMan. Is that the same organization that the doctor 
represented? 

Mr. Guasscow. No, itisnot. That is the American Peace Crusade. 

The CuarrMan. The American Peace Crusade? 

Mr. Guasscow. Correct. 

The CHarrmMan. And you represent the American Youth Peace 
Crusade? 

Mr. Guasscow. That is right; I am from the Youth. 

The CHarrRMAN. Peace Crusade? 

Mr. Guasscow. Yes. I am the Youth. 

The CHarrMaNn. You are the Youth? You represent the Youth? 
All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Guasscow. I represent the Youth. 

The CuHarrmMan. Go ahead, but please be as brief as_ possible. 
Where is your office? 

Mr. Giasscow. My office is in New York. 

The CHarrmMan. Where were you born? 
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Mr. Guasseow. I was also born in New York. 
The CHarRMAN. Where? 
Mr. Giasscow. In New York. 
The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead. 
Mr. Guasscow. I am sorry that 1 am late, but I had to have a 
little fight on some undemocratic principles of trying to deprive me 
of the right to eat on my way here, and was thus detained a bit. 
The CHAIRMAN. So you had to wait to eat? 
Mr. Giasscow. No. I did not have to wait to eat; I waited quite 
a long time, and then they refused to serve me. 
The Cuarrman. I see. Well, we were w aiting down here. 
Mr. Guasscow. Yes. But these people here did not particularly 
feel like serving me. 
The CuartrMan. All right. 




















REASONS FOR OPPOSING RATIFICATION 








Mr. Guasscow. The American Youth Crusade is against the 
ratification of the German contract with the Bonn government on 
the ground that this contract is against the wishes and best interests 
of the majority of the German people, and the youth of the United 
States, and that is it a step toward world war and the re-Nazification of 
Germany. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you ever been in Germany? 

Mr. Guasscow. No, I have not, as yet. I got very close to it, 
though, very close to it. 

The CHarrMAN. Very close? 

Mr. Guasscow. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. How close? 

Mr. Giasscow. Well, almost in. I just did not have time enough 
to spend there. I was just recently in Europe. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. 






















NEUTRALIZATION OF GERMANY 





Mr. Giasscow. We believe that Germany must be unified through 
a democratic process, namely, through all German elections, and all 
foreign troops should be w ithdrawn from Ge rmany to prevent Germany 
from being the springboard for any foreign army or the provocations 
for a new one. In a word, Germany must be militarily and 
economically neutral, 

















NAZISM 


Let us look at some of the facts pertaining to the German question. 
Seven years ago Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill presented the allied 
plan to wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations, and insti- 
tutions; to remove all Nazis and militarist influence from public 
office and from cultural and economic life of the German people. 
This has not been done. 

Just recently Chancellor Konrad Adenauer admitted to the Bunde- 
stag, the Parliament, that 134 members of the Federal Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs were former members of the Nazi Party, and that 140 
officials of the organization had served in the ministry counterpart 
under the National Socialist regime. 
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We believe this policy of wooing former Nazis with government 
posts can only increase the regrowth of fascism, anti-Semitism, and 
in essence influence the youth. here in our United States with such 
alliances to convincing them of carrying over the practices of the 
Fascists and the Germans which the *y carried over in the last war. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT 


The German people do not fully support the rearmament of Ger- 
many. A Gallup poll showed that some 75 percent of West Germany 
opposed rearmament. Even the recent victories of the Social Democ- 
ratic Party in elections in Hesse, in Bremen, in Lower Saxony, in 
Bavaria, are based on the popular opposition to rearmaments. 

The 6- million-strong trade-union federation unleashed a tornado of 
indignation of protests in February when one of its leaders issued 
statements endorsing the rearmament program. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The West German population also feels very strongly about the 
necessity of uniting East and West Germany. 

When the Soviet notes were made public concerning the question of 
the unification of Germany, almost the entire German press, West 
German press, called for unity and international talks. 

The Social Democratic Party has issued a statement condemning 
an alliance with the West. 


SOVIET THREAT 


We build these alliances, so-called, because of the Russian menace, 
because we are trying to build up a so-called strong Europe to effect 
the rebuff of the so-called Russian menace. 

Most of the statements which have come out of a seem singu- 
larly unconcerned with the so-called Russian menace. Typical is this 
statement, “The people of Europe remain pretty well unconvinced 
that Russia plans aggressive warfare. They contend that the 
Soviets could have swept over Europe at any time in the last 6 years.”’ 
This is the story I have been told by some 90 percent of hundreds of 
people I have t alked with during the months in England, France, and 
in Germany. 

Here in the shadow there is much less fear of Russia, the Russian 
bear, than there is 4,000 miles away. This was placed by Ernie Hill. 


EUROPEAN REACTION TO U. 8S. APPREHENSIONS 


Also, when I was in Europe, I was able to speak with youth from 
all over Europe, from Italy, from France, and from Denmark and 
Great Britain, and all of them expressed their reactions. The Ger- 
man youth, East and West, whom I was able to speak to, spoke also 
of the necessity of unifying Germany, not the splitting of it. 

Another typical statement on the European reaction to the Ameri- 
can apprehensions was made by Ernest T. Weir, the chairman of the 
National Steel Corp. 
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REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH PEACE CRUSADE 


The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. Did you claim you wanted two 
people to speak on this? 

Mr. Krevisky. Dividing our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. The time is up on yours. 

Mr. Guasscow. May I have a few minutes? 

The CHarrMaN. I say, your sponsor there says that they want to 
divide the time. 

Mr. Krevisky. I am not a sponsor. He is the elected representa- 
tive of our organization, Mr. Chairman. 

He will take the full time for us. 

The CyarrMan. He will take the full time? Go ahead, then; 
that will be all right with us; time is time. 


ATTITUDE OF PEOPLE IN JU. S. S. R. 


Mr. Giasscow. These statements I have mentioned are typical 
statements by many who do not see the Russian menace as we see it 
here. When I was in the Soviet Union and able to travel amongst 
the people of the Soviet Union, to visit the various places in the 
Soviet Union, to speak with Soviet citizens, both adult and youth, 
and speak to them about their feelings of peace and their desires for 
peace, they all assured me that they were for peace, and that their 
activities were for peace. They proved this by their very activity. 
From speaking with the people, the average pe ople, in the subways, in 
the Metro in Moscow and in the streets of Leningrad and all places in 
the Soviet Union, I found that they were for peace and not for war. 


Thus the big propaganda which is being placed here concerning the 
building up of our armament forces against the possible menace, and 
the renazification of Germany, are all things which are false, and 
done in order to confuse and to bring the people around to accepting 
the war program in its armaments burden, which is wreaking havoc 
upon the American people, and especially upon the youth. 


U. S. REACTION TO SOVIET NOTE 


On March 25, in the Sun, there was an article that the west would 
not negotiate since it was going ahead to rearm West Germany. The 
reaction of the United States note—the reaction of the United States 
Government to the Soviet note was that the Soviet note was propa- 
ganda and nothing new. This was without an extensive investigation. 


U. 8 AND PEACE 


This only serves to prove that the forces of war within the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, who many times speak of peace, are 
not for peace, but instead are working for greater armaments toward 
utilization of the atomic bomb, and for the carrying out of such Nazi 
practices as the killing of prisoners in Koje Island which is going on 
today in Korea. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR GERMANY 


This is the path which the war forces in our Government are follow- 
ing. The American Youth Peace Crusade demands that the American 
people’s desires and wishes be upheld, and that there not be an alliance 
with Western Germany. We want the unification of Germany, a 
neutral and peaceful Germany. We want pacts of peace, not pacts 
for war and force. 

We want the withdrawal of all foreign troops and military bases 
from Germany. We want Germany to be neutral, and democratic 
rights guaranteed to all German people. We want democracy, true 
democracy, not that characteristic half democracy that lies here in 
the United States, half for those who earn or who have the right at 
the time for democracy, but a true democracy for all the German 
people. Germany should have its own national forces of defense and 
not big armies for launching new wars. There should be no limitations 
upon the trade barriers of Germany. 


FOUR-POWER TALKS 


The American Youth Peace Crusade submits this statement and 
asks for activities which would aid in bringing together the Big Four, 
the big major four powers, to discuss and ratify a pact of peace in 
Germany, which would unify Germany. Such discussions would 
serve as a lesson and as a guide for the negotiations in Korea to bring 
about the end of the war. We wish to see universal disarmament for 
peace, and to see a conference among the government representatives 
of the major five powers, namely, the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
People’s Republic of China, France, Great Britain, andthe United 
States in order to effect a peace settlement. 


LISTING OF COUNTRIES 


The CuarrmMan. Did you not put the Soviet Union first and the 
Chinese Communist Government second? 

Mr. Guasscow. Correct, and I put France and then England and 
then the United States. 

The CHarrMan. And you put the United States, your own country, 
last in that? 

Mr. Guasscow. That is right. Is it significant to you? I mean, 
it bears no significance how it was listed. The significant point is 
the major five powers 

The CuarrMan. Yes, I know, but everybody in your crowd 1 
always mentioning the Soviet Union first and then names the others. 

Mr. Guasscow. I do not know—I do not follow it quite that way. 

The CuarrMan, All right. 

Mr. Krevisky. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to beg permission 
for you to hear our other witness. She has recently returned from 
Germany where she visited. She is Miss Ray Geller, the co-chairman 
of the New York Young People’s Conference for Peace, which sub- 
mitted a report. She recently returned from Germany. 

The CHarrMAN. Please state your name, your organization, and 
whom you represent. 


20803—52 
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STATEMENT OF RAY GELLER, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE FOR PEACE 


Miss GELLER. I am Ray Geller, Young People’s Conference for 
Peace. 

Like many Jewish people living on the East Side of New York City, 
I have very personal feelings about the ratification of the German 
peace treaty. There are none of us who have not felt in a very 
personal way the killing of 6 million Jews under the Hitler regime. 

We cannot sit back and allow this thing to repeat itself. Through- 
out history my people have been put into ghettos and persecuted. 

The modern persecutors of my people were the Nazis. How can I 
or any person of my national background accept a peace treaty with 
these murderers? 

SOVIET THREAT 


We read in the newspapers about the dangers of Soviet expansion. 
I myself have alws avs been the type of person who likes to see for 
herself the truth of these statements, and last summer I traveled to 
Europe and observed through my own eyes the desires of European 
peoples, both western and eastern, for peace and not war. 

People all over Europe expressed more fear of a rearmed Germany 
than of the might and possible attack from the Soviet Union. 


VISIT TO EAST GERMANY 


The CHAIRMAN. Were you in East Germany? 

Miss GeLuer. Yes, | was. 

The CuarrnMan. How long were you there? 

Miss Geter. Five weeks. 

The CuarrMan. Five weeks in East Germany? 

Miss Getter. In Eastern Germany. 

The Cuarrman. Did you spend any time in Western Germany? 

Miss Getter. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Why did you stay all the time in Eastern Germany? 

Miss Geturr. Well, I was in four western countries and three 
eastern countries. 

The Cuarrman. I say why did you spe ‘nd all of your time in East 
Germany instead of splitting it up? 

Miss Ge.iter. Because I found I did not have enough money to 
eo into Western Germany. I went to Germany last, and I had 
already visited four western countries. 

The Caatrman. All right. 

Miss Getter. I would have loved to go into Western Germany, 
though. 

PEACEFUL INTENTIONS 


During my travels I spent 5 weeks in Eastern Germany. I toured 
very extensively and found no preparations for war or talk of war. 
All I heard from the lips of the people in Eastern Germany was that 
they wanted to live in peace in a unified country. I am sure if the 
situation were reversed and the Soviet Union signed a peace treaty 
with Eastern Germany, we would rightly call this a provocation for 
war. This is the way the people in Scher Germany feel about the 
German peace treaty. 
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NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


While in Eastern Germany I visited Buchenwald concentration 
camp, where 56,000 people were murdered. 
® During my trip through Poland I also visited Auschwitz concen- 
tration camp, where 4,200,000 people were murdered at the hands 
of the Nazis. There I saw the remnants of what were once millions 
of human beings; glass cages displayed skin from the heads of people 
before they were exterminated. There were also children’s dolls and 
tovs; as well as shoes of all different sizes. There were teeth, from 
skeletons which have not been removed from the camp. 

Such places stand out as a symbol of what fascism brought to the 
people of the world, and is a constant reminder of what can happen 
if the Fascists are allowed to develop again in Germany. 


NAZISM 


Today these same Nazis who were responsible for the destruction 
these people are assuming the responsibilities of government and 
the rearmament of Western Germany. These criminals who have not 
even been punished for their crimes are now receiving back their 
weapons to carry on the same destruction. 
% We allow them to do this, and call ourselves a civilized nation. 
® We pui forth to the world humanitarian ideals and principles, and 
here we are giving support and aid to the most antihumaniiarian 
elements existing in the world. 


GERMANY AND KOREA 


We signed peace treaties with people who made lamp shades out of 
my brothers and sisters in order to satisfy their desires for world con- 
quest. What can the German peace treaty mean? From all I have 
seen, my feeling is that only civil war in Germany can come from this 
treaty. 

Wiih Germany divided into two governments wiih two different 
armies, the slightest provocation can start a war, just as it did 1 
Korea. 

GERMAN ELECTIONS 


It is urgent this time that the four occupying powers in Germany, 
the United States, England, France, and the Soviet Union, get together 
and conduct all-German elections. ‘The people of the world have seen 
enough of wars and are now crying out for a real peace. a peaceful 
unified Germany with a democratic government which would open 
trade relations between Eastern and Western Europe. 


DIVISION OF GERMANY 


This, to me, is one of the best mediums of bringing peace in the 
world. I join hands with these people across the seas in saying, 
“No,” to any treaties with a divided Germany, which can only lead 
to World War IIT. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Whatley is the last witness. Please try to be as brief as you 
ean. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 


Mr. Wuattry. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I represent no organiza- 
tion, and I cherish the privilege that your great committee affords 
even a private citizen to speak on these important issues. 

The CHarrMan. Where are you employed now? 

Mr. Wuattey. I am employed as an attorney in the District of 
Columbia. 

The CuarrMan. I see. You spend a lot of time up here on the 
Hill, do you not? 

Mr. Wuarttey. Yes, sir. I am very much interested in matters 
of legislation. I secure no compensation for my activities on legis- 
lation. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wuat.tey. I am connected with no legislative organization, 
and I appreciate your hearing me briefly. I would not take your 
time at this late hour except that I should like to present a point of 
view that has not yet been presented. 


WIDENING OF UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS 


The pending agreements which you have before you, sir, are most 
important, partic cularly in that they open the way to a new, com- 
pletely new, policy for the first time legally. The obligation ‘of de- 
fending the frontiers of a country other than our own was not con- 
templated, in my opinion, under the constitutional phrase “the 
common defense’; and it makes possible the assignment of conscripted 
troops and a continuation of financial aid to an international organi- 
zation, by reason of this assumption of the duty to defend another 
country that is included in this organization, thus making lega 
through the treaty-making process that which would be of doubtfu 
constitutionality if merely enacted into law without such a treaty! 


POSTPONING RATIFICATION 


The import of all these agreements is so vast, so complex, that I 
urge you, sir, to consider, as other witnesses have urged, the post- 
ponement of ratification, particularly for these two reasons: One, 
we have in prospect the fact that we may have a completely new 
government in January 1953, and the next President of the United 
States may not be in agreement at all with the policies enunciated 
and implied in these treaties. Congress, I believe, has a moral 
responsibility to defer action until the elections are over and a new 
Government is inaugurated. 

Two, I think that the Senate, particularly, is still bound by the 
words that this committee inserted in Senate Resolution 99 in section 
6, in which you said: 

It is the sense of the Senate that in the interest of sound constitutional processes 
and national unity and understanding, congressional approval shall be obtained 
before any policy requiring the assignment of American troors abroad, when such 
assignment is in the implementation of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Congressional approval has not yet been obtained, and I submit 
it should be, in place of action merely by the Senate, as was obtained 
on Senate Resolution 99. 
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ACTION BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The House, in my opinion, should be permitted to vote on the 
agreements and the policies contained in this long-term deviation from 
our traditional concept of national defense, and I think it is such a 
broad change and deviation that it should even require a constitutional 
amendment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


I shall refer to two other constitutional aspects involved in this 
question, both of which have been debated at length. First, the 
question of the President’s right to send troops to Europe, even without 
these treaties, has been asserted by the Secretary of State. In view 
of the express provision of the Constitution giving to the Congress, 
under article [, section 8, clause 14, the power ‘“‘to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” one 
Senator, Senator Fulbright, voted against Senate Resolution 99. 
He stated categorically that the Congress has no jurisdiction over 
where troops shall be stationed anywhere in the world. I submit 
that a reservation to this treaty is in order, reaflirming the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to assert itself as to where troops shall be 
stationed. 

The second constitutional question is far more important: The right 
of the President to start hostilities, to make war, without a declara- 
tion of war. 

The State Department, in a memorandum in 1950, which was 
included on page 3373 in part 5 of your hearings on the military 
situation in the Far East, makes it quite plan that in their view the 
President does not have to ask for a declaration of war before he can 
engage in war. Since the emphasis in these treaties, particularly the 
pending protocol, is primarily upon article V of the North Atlantic 
Pact, which states that an attack on any of these forces in Europe shall 
constitute an attack on ourselves 

The CHatrMaNn. It says that we may regard it as an attack. 

Mr. Wuariey. We “shall” regard it. 

The CHairman. | know, but that does not mean we have to go to 
war. 

CONGRESSIONAL PREROGATIVE REGARDING WAR 


Mr. Wuaruey. In view of the fact that you, vourself, Mr. Chair- 
man, in debate and colloquy with Senator Watkins, last February 7, 
during the consideration of his reservation to the Greece-Turkey 
protocol, in which, you recall, he sought to make it clear that the 
Congress did retain the right to declare war before hostilities con ld 
begin, you asserted, and Senator George asserted that it was his in- 
tention also, in adopting the Atlantic Pact that that was the case. 
Then I submit, sir, that it would do no harm to the force and effect 
of this treaty if the Senate, in ratifving the treaty, should reassert the 
prerogative of the Congress to declare war. 


U. S. AND THE EDC 


| do hope also that you will see fit, if you should ratify the first two 
treaties, to ratify all of the other related treaties which are referred to, 
because, in my humble view, and I am not an international or consti- 
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tutional lawyer of any repute, but in my humble opinion, sir, by refer- 
ence in the first convention to the three related conve aie contained 
im article VIII, and the tie-in of the EDC convention with this matter, 
it seems to me that we are ratifying not only the first two conventions 
but are putting the United States into the European Defense Com- 
munity army. TI think the public does not recognize that. 

The CuarrMan. I am sorry, Mr. Whatley, vour time is up. 

Mr. Wuartey. It is not clear, and I think it should be explained. 

The CHarrMan. These hearings are closed. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m. the hearings were closed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY Leo Krzycki, Retrirep Vice PRESIDENT OF 
AMALGMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


It is fortunate for the proponents of ratification of this agreement with the 
Bonn government that these hearings are not being held on Memorial Day, 
or VE-day 

The contrast between the prospect encompassed in the provisions of this 
agreement and the cruel reality of the blood, sweat and tears we shed to crush 
fascism would be a disastrous argument against them. 

But let us, who are here today, sharpen our memories 

If this agreement is ratified, the program of denazification to which we pledged 
ourselves at Potsdam will have become a program of renazification. Demili- 
tarization will become remilitarization. Instead of decartelization, we will have 
the reconstruction of the trusts and cartels, which were the backbone of Hitler- 
ism, under the guiding hand of American financial giants 

The peace to which we dedicated our lives and sacred honor flees before the 
gathering storm clouds of a hurricane of \ 

Those of us who come from the various nationality groups are excruciatingly 
conscious of this new war danger in Europe. We are probably more alert to the 
consequences of this program than the average American, for the hobnailed 
boots of the armies of the Kaiser and Hitler have crossed and recrossed many 
of the countries of our origin, leaving death, destruction, and starvation behind 
them 

I had the opportunity to see what was left behind by the retreating Nazis, 
and I wish that all Americans would have the opportunity to do likewise. It 
would make it simpler for us to understand what is at stake in this agreement. 

Yes, the Nazis were perts in demolishing cities and whole countries 


And now we have our Secretary of State tell us that we need 12 divisions of 


these experienced Nazi murderers to defend something he calls western civi 


ce mocracy., 


UIZAalLION 


ou'd give us an insight into the moral considerations that pron pt our 
policymakers to mobilize the throw-backs to barbarism to our cause 

Prospects of new booty are waved before the reviving Nazis of West Germany 
The lands belonging to Poland, and finally returned to her in the Potsdam accord, 
are being offered the Nazis as a reward for their participation. Encouraged by 
the representatives of our State Department, Reichsechancelor Adenauer is now 
arrogantly demanding the 1937 borders of Germany Rallies are held where the 
“Drang nach Osten’’ policy is again proclaimed as German Government repre- 
sentatives join in singing Deutschland ueber Alles. 

To all of Europe, the Western border of Poland on the Odra and Nysa Rivers 
is the border of pace \ny effort to alter it will find the Slavs united in its 
defense, together with the East Germans who have officially accepted it. 

This agreement with Ponn being discussed here today is without popular 
support anywhere and everywhere in Europe, including in West Germany. It has 
not aroused hope of peace, only fear of war. 

The German problem has to be dispos d of Let us speak out for a peaceful 
and democratic solution of the German problem. Let us assure the German 
people that a genuine policy of democratization, denazification, demilitarization 
and ceeartelization will be carried through—and will be milestones on the road 


to peace 
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siderable gap between our professed goals in Germany and our actual accomplish- 
ments. We must make certain beyond peradventure of doubt that the power we 
are about to confer on West Germany will serve democratic and freedom-loving 
ends and not the purposes inherent in a resurgent nationalism already very much 
in evidence and likely grow even stronger. 

There can be no doubt that much of the responsibility for the conditions out 
of which these misgivings arise rests with ourselves and the conduct of our occu- 
pation program within Western Germany. Attainment of the goals of that 
program was rendered difficult to the point of impossibility because it was con- 
tinually modified in the name of expedience. One unmistakable illustration is 
the success of the agitation within Germany for the release of the Nazi war 
criminals. 

One of the most important principles which was established in the immediate 
aftermath of the war was that those who participated in the monstrous crimes 
against humanity should be held accountable for their crimes and punished. 
‘That principle and its implementation was vital in order to drive home to the 
German people their responsibility for what had happened. Nevertheless, the 
original program was virtually abandoned. Many war criminals were never 
brought to trial. Many others had their sentences modified on review. Thus, 
in February 1951, the occupation officials modified and reduced the sentences of 
89 of the first 101 war criminals whose sentences were reviewed. These mitiga- 
tions did not represent the application of justice since neither.the facts nor the 
justice of the original sentences were challenged. They were dictated instead 
by a political judgment that leniency toward the Nazi war criminals would induce 
the people of Western Germany to join the Allied powers in resisting aggression. 
What began as a bargain ended as blackmail. Mitigation of these sentences has 
served instead to encourage the German people to demand even further conces- 
sions in return for a promise of support and cooperation. 

These decisions, culminating a process begun by the mitigation of sentences, 
the abandonment of the denazification program, the cessation of the trials of war 
criminals, have seriously impaired, if not completely destroyed, the moral and 
practical significance of the principles established by the Nuremberg trials. Our 
concessions have given support to the German view that the Nuremberg pro- 
cedure was not an act of justice or the expression of the fundamental principles 
of the law of civilized nations but a series of judicial crimes perpetrated by the 
victors against the vanquished. Thus, one of the most important results of the 
war, which might have had enduring value for the progress of civilization—the 
punishment of war criminals—has been successfully challenged and virtually 
wiped out. It is highly significant that propaganda within Germany is widely 
citing this development as evidence that the Allied powers themselves have 
already abandoned and revoked the Nuremberg principles. 

Our policy of calculated leniency has failed to produce the effect for which it 
was designed. Neo-Nazi elements have grown more popular and more arrogant. 
Their strength today is greater than at any time since the end of the war. Mr. 
Acheson, in urging ratification of the Convention before this committee, con- 
ceded that there is now in Germany ‘“‘a serious situation” respecting the revival 
of nazism. 

Here, again, the American Jewish Congress has been insistent in its warnings. 
The May 1951 elections in Lower Saxony furnished abundant evidence that a 
strong, well-directed neo-Nazi party could easily emerge from the welter of 
rapidly nationalist groups in Western Germany. The neo-Socialist Reich Party, 
led by the infamous Gen, Otto Ernst Remer, polled 11 percent of the vote and 
captured 16 seats in the Landtag. This victory of the SRP was no sudden or 
fortuitous event. It was anticipated by objective observers who had carefully 
studied postwar developments and who saw the attraction for many elements in 
the population of Nazi-tvpe electoral appeals replete with Nazi symbols, tunes, 
and racist overtones. The BHE, for example, the party of the German refugees, 
contains in its ranks many thousands of people who, because of their serious 
economic plight and their Nazi past, readily respond to extreme rightist propa- 
genda and programs. 

These and other neo-Nazi political groups have been supplemented by a rash 
of powerful, hvpernationalist veterans organizations. These groups have mush- 
roomed within the last year directly in the teeth of Allied Control Counsel Law 
No. 16 which forbids the founding of veterans or military organizations. A few 
years ago, veterans organizations at least felt constrained to disguise or conceal 
their activities. Today, they are audacious and bold; the law is openly flouted 
and challenged. 
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Leadership in these organizations is composed primarily of generals and high 
‘officers eager to serve as a medium for a realization of the classic Junker ambition. 
Members of the Hitler SS, thoroughly indoctrinated with a Nazi ideology not vet 
expunged, are flocking to these organizations with enthusiasm. They have not 
become a source of major embarrassment only because there has not yet been an 
opportunity for them to coalesce into a united front. With the advent of some 
talented demagog, their unification and access to power could be achieved with 
ease. It is ironic that their drive for status has been given impetus by the Allied 
program for the remilitarization of Germany. German ex-generals and military 
men have been encouraged to believe that they can lay down what they consider 
the essential conditions for their cooperation. 

There is abundant confirmation from official sources of a menacing increase in 
ultra-nationalism among German groups. Mr. McCloy, United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, declared in his quarterly report for October to December 
1951 that: 

“Unhappily, most of the established political parties have also been stocking 
the merchandise of nationalism. Individuals or circles, and in a few cases even 
the controlling elements of an entire State political organization, have expressed 
highly nationalistic sentiments. * * * Even some federal ministers have not 
been above such actions. * * * The use of the extreme nationalist narcotic 
creates the need for larger doses. Worse, the users must ultimately find that they 
cannot subsist on talk alone but must resort to some action to avoid decline. 
The consequence of such a course, if long continued, must be general disaster ”’ 

A special subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which visited Germany last November reported that 

“Too many of the German people still believe that there was more good in 
nazism than bad. Too many ex-Naxis are still in important positions. A real 
danger is a spirit of apathy among the people as to what will be the political com- 
plexion of their country.” 

And the report adds that ‘among the American officials of the High Commis- 
sion, the consensus seemed to be that the situation is getting worse not better.” 

The rise of neo-Nazi political groups has been accompanied by a restoration to 
political favoritism and high governmental position of persons whose past records 
constitute a catalog of Nazi and pro-Hitler activities. It has taken a revulsion by 
the Germans themselves at the enormity of their situation to startle the rest of 
the world into awareness. On March 17, 1952, the Bavarian radio, Bayrischer 
Rundfunk, broadcast in detail its charg? that of all the key officials in the foreign 
office of the Federal Government of Germany approximately 85 percent are Nazi 
Party members, that, ‘In other words, the proportion of Nazi Party members in 
the present foreign office is now higher than it was during the Nazi regime.’’ This 
charge was strikingly confirmed a few days later when the parliamentery com- 
mittee of seven members appointed by the West German Bundestag in October 
1951 released its interim report on March 20, 1952. In that report, the com nit- 
tee declared that its final report would clearly demonstrate the need for a thorough 
revision of the personnel rules and regulations of the foreign office. 

The Bavarian radio disclosed that the roster of high officials in the foreign 
office includes Werner von Grundherr, the present German Ambassador to Greece 
and the man responsible for planning the deportation of Jews to Denmark under 
Hitler and Werner von Bargen, presently employed in the legal division of the 
foreign office with the rank of Ambassador, who instigated the deportation from 
Belgium of Eastern European Jews resident there when he was German Minis- 
ter in Brussels during the war. The Bavarian radio asked, and we join in their 
inquiry, ‘‘Are such men in the foreign office the right people * * * 
confidence in German policies * * *? How much longer?” 

This return to respectability of Hitler’s associates and assistants has inevitably 
been accompanied by an increase in both latent and open anti-Semitism. There 
has been an outcropping of grave desecrations, violence, and hate mongering. 
That these are not disconnected or atypical is evident from the poll of West 
German opinion conducted by American occupation officials and published 
recently by the Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. It reveals that 
21 percent of the residents of the Federal Republic of Germany believe the Jews 
themselves responsible for their decimation by the Third Reich, only 4 percent 
of those polled conceded that individual Germans bear some guilt for Germany’s 
action against the Jews. The overwhelming bulk of the populace, 63 percent, 


to restore 


t 
believe that ‘‘Germans in general need feel neither guilt nor responsibility for 
righting the wrongs perpetrated by Hitlerism.” 
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There is much more that could be added. There is, for example, the failure 
of the reeducation program. ‘There is the return to the teaching profession of 
large numbers of those who only yesterday were carrying out the mandates and 
directives of their Nazi superiors. These added details would serve to underline 
the considerations which are paramount in our minds as we study the convention 
now before this committee. 

We give full heed to the emphasis of official spokesmen that the arming of 
West Germany, the development of its military potential, and its general inte- 
gration into the alliance of free nations are necessary in order to deter the Soviet 
Union from aggressive intentions. We are not naive about the facts of contem- 
porary politics. We harbor no illusions about developments in East Germany 
Which follow the pattern already established in every other Soviet satellite. 
Despite these considerations, painful memory of the past and a sober appraisal 
of significant trends within West Germany impel us once again to caution that 
this convention represents a serious gamble. 

This convention is the document which, during the most crucial period of 
West German independence, will limit and shape the influence which the Western 
Allies will be able to exert. This document will determine the nature of the 
obligations which the contracting parties assume. It is imperative that before 
such a document is ratified we make erystal clear the solemn obligations it im- 
poses as Well as the privileges it confers. We cannot, in conscience and without 
misgiving, embark on an adventure of such magnitude and uncertainty without 
first making explicit and unambiguous the obligations this agreement involves. 


II 


We, therefore, recommend to the Senate that, before it takes action on the 
ratification of this convention, the following understandings should be explicitly 
set forth. 

1. Article 3, paragraph 1: It is the understanding of the Government of the 
United States that the undertaking by the Federal Republic of West Germany 
to conduct its policy in accordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter involves a series of concrete and specific commitments, both with regard 
to external and internal affairs. 

a) The United Nations were created, in the words of the Preamble to the 
Charter, for the purpose of saving the world ‘‘from the scourge of war which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind.’’ These wars were 
wars of aggression launched by Germany. It is our understanding that the 
Federal Republic of Germany therefore will undertake, as one of its major tasks, 
to reeducate its pop lation and especially its youth in the spirit of peace and 
friendly relations an. ng nations. It is our understanding that the Federal 
Republic of Germany will vigorously oppose all manifestations of resurging 
militarism and that it will prohibit old-school generals and military officers from 
assuming any significant role in the political life of the country or from exercising 
any influence on the conduct of the state affairs. The Federal Republie will 
prohibit the formation of veterans’ groups through which the philosophy of 
“glorious wars’’ would or could be spread and will ban the publication of books, 
pamphlets, or other literature glorifying the old German Army or its military 
traditions. 

bh) The United Nations was established, again in the words of the Preamble to 
the Charter, to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of nations, large and small. It is 
our understanding, therefore, that the Federal Republic wiil initiate and maintain 
a broad program of information and education affirming the equality of all human 
beings and will conduct an intensive and continuing campaign against ultra- 
nationalism and the spirit of racial or folk superiority. The philosophy of German 
or racial superiority must be eradicated. Antisemitism, as a concept incompati- 
ble with the equality of all human beings and the equality of all peoples, must be 
combated on all levels and by every means: a comprehensive educational cam- 
paign, the enactment of necessary legislation, and the adoption of appropriate 
administrative Measures. 

ce) It is our understanding that the obligation to become a peaceful nation 
entails on the part of the Federal Republie a recognition of German guilt for the 
crimes committed during the Nazi regime. We regard this obligation as incon- 
sistent with the provisions of article 6, chapter 1, of the convention on the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and the occupation, which provides for 


iew and modification of sentences imposed by Allied tribunals for crimes 
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against peace and crimes against humanity. Past experience and the present 
climate of opinion in Germany render it inevitable that the application of this 
provision will result in further modification of sentences so extensive as wholly 
to destroy the significance and effect of the Nuremberg principles. We therefore 
urge that the Senate recommend that this provision be set aside and that it be the 
understanding of the Senate that the Federal Republic will conduct a program of 
enlightenment as to the character and nature of these crimes, of prosecuting those 
guilty persons not yet brought to justice, and of discouraging any agitation for 
further review or mitigation of 
2. Article 3, paragraph 2: It is the understanding of the Senate that, pursuant 
to this paragraph, support bv the United States Government i 
of the Federal Republic to 
Republic of West obligation fully and unreservedly to accept and 
implement all the obligations incumbent on a member of the United Nations 
under the Charter 


3. Article 5, paragraph 2: The provisions of this paragraph relating to situa- 
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tions created by “subversion of the liberal democratic basic order.”’ a ‘“‘serious 
disturbance of public order” and “a grave threat of anv of these events’’ are 
understood to include inter aia, the existence of neo-Nazi movements. It is 














the understanding of the Senate that these movements are incompatible both 
with the provisions of article 3 (1 and article 5 2) and that the Federal Govern- 
ment will prohibit such organizations and public meetings of followers of sue 
movements. 

1. Article 8: It is our unde rstanding t} 


Republic arising out of the war 
































at one of the obligations of the Federal 
is to compensate, as fully as possible, Jews who 
It is, therefore, the under- 
standing of the Senate that Western Germany will promptly initiate and will 
expeditiously implement all measures required for this purpos It is our f 











suffered material damage in and outside Germany. 

















irther 
understanding that the Federal Republic will enact those measures necessary to 
enable both the State of Israel and Jewish resettlement organizations elsewhere 
to absorb and resettle Jewish victims of Nazi persecutic n and to he compe nsated 


for the vast responsibilities that have already been assumed in tl! 


he process ot the 






































rescue and rehabilitation of the victims of nazism. 



























































These, in general outline. are the understandings which we regard as vital to 
safegurad against anv abuse of the power which ratificatio econventiol 
will confer on West Germany. If we speak WV ith a sper in epse of rgencev or 
claim a special competency on this probler 1, It Is imp in »y unde and that 
that urgency is a product of experience, and the competency of the Jewish people 
in this matter has been dearlv bought Its ecst is measured for us not in terms 








of individual, but of whole ities of an entire genevati 





























Special experience may en us that competence It is not, however 
special interest that gives us our present concern. It is our dedication to the 
preservation of peace in the world, to the extiry ation of totalitarianism and to the 
freedom, equality, and dignity of all human beings that i ( once again as 








so often in the past, to warn that a calculated ri p 
disaster unless safeguards are clearly defined and established 
vieldingly applied 























> ad ' . ’ 
Respectfully submitted. 











Dr. IsRAEL GOLDSTEIN, 
Presid nt, A erican J¢ sh Conc 
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PREPARED STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY SUBMITTING THE VIEWS 
oF Bric. Gen. Jutius KLEIN, or Cuicaco, [11 





















i 
distinguished Republican and able soldier, Gen. Julius Klein, of Chicago, II 


had earnestly hoped that he might have opportunity to testify before the Senate 


Mr. Witty. Following the conelusion of the hearings, I re 
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Foreign Relations Committee with regard to his reactions the agreem 


before our committee and the Senate. 















General Klein, who is consultant on national defense to the Republi 
tional Committee and a decorated hero of the First and Seeond World 
has just returned from an extensive Kuropean trip during which he intervi 


lead Allied Nations with regard t 


leading diplomats of the United States 

















German and other problems 
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In view of the fact that the hearings were already over by the time of his 
arrival in Washington, he asked that there might be incorporated in the record a 
general statement indicating his reactions, particularly on the problem of German 
rearmament. Andso Iam asking that at this point in the record, a release describ- 
ing his views be reprinted. 

I ask this even though I for one do not share his feeling that the German agree- 
ments should be disapproved because of concern as to the possible revival of 
Prussian militarism. I feel that we have taken reasonable precautions to prevent 
the re-emergence of aggressive German military power. What remains is a cal- 
culated risk which is well worth the chance we are tak’ng in return for the possi- 
bility of securing 12 German divisions in an over-all European army. 

Because, however, he is a skilled journalist and international observer, and 
because his views will be of interest, I know, to all those who consult this trans- 
script, I have asked that General Klein’s comments be reproduced at this point. 


JUNE 11, 1952. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL KLEIN, RETURNING FrRoM EvurRpor, Cites DANGERS OF 
GERMAN MILITARIZATION 


Prussian militarism is on the march again, stated Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, of 
Chicago, upon his arrival today in New York after completion of a tour of Europe. 
The General and Mrs. Klein visited France, England, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, and Italv. 

“T was in Berlin in 1918-19 while a teen-ager, as a clerk of the United States 
military mission which was sent to Berlin by General Pershing,”’ Klein said. The 
chief purpose of the mission was, he added, to supervise the disarmament of the 
German Army in Prussia and Upper Silesia 

“While I am convinced of the best intentions of our statesmen in formulating 
the Bonn agreement, I sce in it a repetition of the mistake made by the Allies 
after World WarlI. The difference lies only in the fact that after 1918 we merely 
ignored the violation of the Versailles Peace Treaty by the German Government 
when it secretly rearmed. This time we are encouraging openly and by design 
the reestablishment of the Prussian General Staff and we are the ones to supply 
the weapons and the necessary funds,” Klein said. 

All over Western Germany the general was asked why it is that the Americans 
want Germany to have an army again. Sincere Democrats in Germany as well 
as sincere but disillusioned ex-Nazis see a danger in the reestablishment of the 
large armament trusts, the returning general stated. 

Klein said it was impossible for him to concede that the safety of the free world 
depends on the strategy of reviving one evil in order to destroy another evil. It 
is time, he said, that we learn from history and from our mistakes, . During the 
days of the Weimar Republic the Germans turned to Soviet Russia, and General 
Hans Von Seekt sent members of the German General Staff to Russia to train the 
Communist Army and to develop their own techniques of aggressive warfare. 
After Hitler had solidified his hold on Germany and developed the war potential 
of the Third Reich, he, too, turned east and signed a nonaggression pact with 
Stalin. The Germans of today feel little concern over the future welfare of the 
western democracies. Driven by the desire not to become the cannon fodder of 
the west, thev will again make bargains with the Communist east. <A careful 
an*ivsis of the speeches of many of Germany’s political leaders and of articles 
in the German press reflects the desire for “‘neutralism.” 

While “he situation in Europe continues to be critical, the general said, he does 
not belie e war is imminent but future developments depend on a number of 
factors, among which the outcome of the presidential election in America is an 
important one, Klein said. 

‘I think the nomination and election of a Republican President, especially 
Taft, whose advocacy of a strong policy vis-a-vis Soviet Russia is well known 
throuzhout the world, will serve notice on Stalin that there is a new order in the 
foreign policy of the United States,’’ the general said. 

“Stalin knows,”’ he added, “that the only way he can defeat democracy and 
hurt America is by cold war and by weakening us economically. He knows 
equallv well that he cannot win a hot war against the United States or against 
the other free countries of the world.’”’ 

Klein drew comparisons between the British and Germane conomiltes and pointed 
out that while the British Nation is still suffering economically and otherwise 
from the effect of war, Germany has recovered rapidly and is making great 
progress toward achievement of an important position of power among the major 
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nations of the world. He predicted that within 5 to 10 years Germany will be 
the most powerful nation of Europe. 

Klien had an opportunity to look into the activities of the various United 
States installations abroad directed by the Defense and State Departments. 
He had high words of praise for High Commissioner McCloy who had done an 
outstanding job in Germany. Klein was well pleased to learn, from newspaper 
reports, that McCloy will be succeeded by the present American Ambassador to 
Austria, Walter J. Donnelly, whom he described as one of the ablest and best 
diplomats in the United States Foreign Service. 

Donnelly, according to Klein, did not hesitate to establish a firm policy against 
the revival of nazism and aganst the everchanging tactics of the Communists- 
in Austria. “If Donnelly is given a free hand in Germany,”’ he said, “I am confi- 
dent that he will do all he can within his power to stop the revival of nazism in 
Germany. The big question is, Will there by any power left after the Bonn 
Treaty goes into effect?” 

Klein reported that he had a most interesting and refreshing conference with 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Chancelor of Western Germany. The conference 
was described in an article appearing in the Frankfurter Rundschau, a leading 
German newspaper. Klein discussed with the Chancelor the recent negotiations 
between the Bonn government and the representatives of Israel regarding some 
semblence of a token for the Godless and unforgivable crimes against millions of 
innocent people. 

“T made it clear to Chancelor Adenauer,”’ he said, ‘‘that the people in America 
are watching with great interest what Germany will do, at least in some small 
material way to show that she is willing to compensate for some of these Godless 
and unforgivable crimes caused by the Nazi regime. ‘‘Of course,’’ he added, 
“there is not enough money in the world to ever wipe out the greatest blot of 
twentieth century civilization, namely, the wanton murder of millions of Jews 
and millions of other people.” 

Klein considers Adenauer a competent, honest, and serious democrat, but he 
pointed to the fact that the Chancelor is 76 years old and dependent upon a coali- 
tion government, similar to the one which ruled Germany after World War I. 
How much longer he can stay in office is a great question mark, in Klein’s mind. 

Again and again, Klein voiced doubts of the wisdom of rearming Germany. 
All our sacrifices in blood and money to destroy Hitlerism, he said, might prove 
to have been in vain. He said he cannot get himself in a frame of mind to accept 
as tenable the theory that the future of the free world depends upon 12 German 
divisions. If the fate and victory of the democracies depend on those divisions, 
he added, the future is dark indeed. 

According to Klein, Europeans are much interested in the forthcoming Presi- 
dential campaign and election. Many Europeans think, he said, that the Truman 
administration is supporting the Eisenhower candidacy. They arrived at this 
conclusion because the ECA is giving wide circulation to the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune, both of which favor Eisenhower, and people 
abroad, because of the ECA distribution, assume the papers are the official mouth- 
piece of the United States Government. They know comparatively little about 
the other Presidential candidates in the field. 

Well-informed labor leaders whom Klein met in England and France, spoke 
well of Senator Taft and seem to have a better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley law than labor leaders in the United States. They are 
also much impressed by Taft’s advocacy of an economically strong America as 
the only workable solution for our domestic and foreign problems. 

Klein, while abroad, checked into current policies and activities of the Public 
Information Service of the United States State Department. Immediately upon 
his return to Chicago, his home town, the general intends to prepare a detailed 
report on his findings for submission to Government officials. 


BEHIND BONN AGREEMENTS—NEED SEEN FOR POLICY CHANGES 
AND FACING OF IMPLICATIONS 


LETTER TO THE EpiTorR oF THE NEw YorK TIMES 


Few Americans would buy a car or a household appliance without knowing how 
it worked and what it cost. Yet that is how we, as a Nation, have been buying 
our foreign commitments. 

Three years ago the Atlantic Treaty was submitted to Congress and the Amer- 
ican people with explicit assurance from the administration that it would not 
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involve sending troops to Europe, beyond the two divisions then in Germany, and 
that it would in no circumstances lead us to agree to, much less promote, any 
form of German rearmament. Thes2 assurances were quickly invalidated because 
the administration had failed to face the full implications of the commitment it 
was undertaking. 

The same failure underlies the appeal of the President and the Secretary of 
State for ratification and approval of the agreements whereby West Germany is 
to become a partner in West European defense. We are not being told—because 
the administration does not seem to understand—that more is required of us than 
ratification and approval, if the shotgun marriage of France and Germany is to 
be consummated. We may ratify and approve, but unless the people of France 
and the people of Germany approve, West European defense will remain like the 
Venus de Milo—all SHAPE and no arms. 


DISAPPROVAL WITHOUT CHANGE 


The French and German people will not approve, unless we make important 
changes in our present policy. This is as clear a; it was clear in 1949 that we were 
embacking upon a course which led inevitably to German rearmament. We 
ought to know what these necessary changes involve and whether we are willing 
to make them. 

The French fear a resurgent Germany as much or more than they fear Russian 
aggression. They would like to relax tensions with Russia by reaching an all- 
German settlement, but they fear the strong Germany which that settlement 
would produce. (This French dilemma has obstructed the development of a 
clear and determined Western policy toward Germany and contributed to leaving 
the initiative in Russian hands.) 

Pein: realists, the French reecenize the need fcr a strene anti-Soviet ecalition, 
but they als» know that even West Germany is a dan‘ercus partner in that eali- 
tin. Their fears are n°t irrational. They kn°w—and we should know—that 
50,000,000 West Germans will dominate the ecaliti-n, unless non-European power 
helds them in check. They fear that a rearmed West Germany will either drag 
the ccaliti n into war with Russia to recapture the German East, or sell out the 
ccalitiin and make a deal with Russia. Hence, French ratification is unlikely, 
unless we «ive France much stronger assurance than we have given acainst Ger- 
man dominati’n or secession. 

This means two major policy changes: (1) Instead of cutting down, we must 
substantially increase our aid to France, both in liquidating her war in Indo- 
China and in keeping abreast of German rearmament. (2) Instead of promising 
curselves the early return of our six divisions from Germany, we must know and 
be willin:; to say that we intend to leave them there more or less permanently 
not enly to defend Western Europe from Russia, but to protect it against German 
dominaticn or betrayal. 

AIM NOW REJECTED 

How do we feel about these requirements? There is only one possible way to 
avoid having t> meet them—namely, to negctiate an acceptable peace settlement 
inder which a free, united Germany weuld become a neutral, demilitarized buffer. 
This, altheuch it has been our avowed aim since German surrender, we now re- 
ject, just when the Russians appear for the first time to be in a mood to consider 
it. We say that the Russians are insincere and that exploratory negotiations 
would only cause a dancerous delay in the completion of our plans. 

This is where the third required policy chance comes in. Popular sentiment 
in both Germany and France—and in Europe as a whole—will whole-heartedly 
endorse the plan we spensored only when it has been demonstrated that there is 
no alternative. 

This is particularly true of Germany, where the agreements have been signed 
by a Government which clearly lacks majority support. For most Germans the 
new arran’ement involves three great evils, acceptable only if there is no way out. 
These are: Indefinite postp°nement cf reunification; abandonment to Soviet slav- 
ery of 18,090,000 ce ompatriots; and the likelihood that, if war comes, most of 
Germany will be destroyed or fall to Russian occupation. 

If we want NATO and the European Defense Community to acquire real 
strencth and substance we shall have to convince our friends that there is no 
other, less painful, solution. This means, whether we like it or not, that we shall 
have t» explore the possibilities of necctiation. Failure to realize this now can 
lead only to an actual disruption of NATO or to the sort of ratification which will 
later prove meaningless. Either would be disastrous. 
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Let us not buy another pig in a poke, as we did in 1949. Let us this time face 
the full implications of the commitment we are asked to undertake and make 
our decision accordingly. Then, at least, we shall avoid further deterioration 
of our Government’s prestige. 


New York, June 4, 1952, JAMES P. WARBURG. 


TELEGRAM TO Senator Tom CoNnNALLY, CHAIRMAN, ForEIGN RELATIONS 


ComMMITrEeE, UNitrep States Senate, From James P. Warpurc, New Yor«K 
Ciry, June 3, 1952 


When the Atlantic Treaty was sent up for ratification you were told (see your 
committee’s hearings in May 1949 : 

1. ‘That the treaty involved no commitment to defend any particular territory 
or frontier in Europe in the event of war with an aggressor. 

2. That it would not 
in Germany. 


9 
”. 


involve our stationing a substantially increased garrison 


Mhat it would in no circumstances lead us to acquiesce in, much less promote, 
anv form of German rearmament. 

‘These three premises have been invalidated. 

You are now asked to ratify the extension of our commitment to include the 
defense of the Bonn Republic and the western sectors of Berlin, as well as the 
agreements under which west German military forces are to be included in the 
I: uropean Defense Community. 

It remains to be seen whether these arrangements will be ratified by the German 
and French parliaments, in both of which strong opposition is manifest. 

French ratification depends largely upon the degree of French confidence in 
whatever assurances Secretary Acheson has given the French Government: First, 
that West Germany shall never be permitted to dominate NATO; and, second, 
that West Germany will never secede from the European defense community. 
In practical terms this means that French ratification depends upon French 
confidence in two American actions which Congress alone can promise: 

1. An undertaking that at least the present American 
more or less permanently in Germany. 

2. More military and economic aid to France, either in Europe or in Indochina, 
than has yet been promised by Congress, or, for that matter, proposed by the 
administration 

May I respectfully urge that, in reaching your decision as to ratification, you 
clarify the position of the United States as to the nature of the assurances upon 
which France may or may not depend, as well as the extent of the additional 
commitments and sacrifices which the American people are being asked to accept. 

May I, further, repeat the plea made in my testimony before your committee 
on March 28, 1952, that you insist upon a full and sincere exploration of the 
possibility of negotiating an all-German settlement before we become irrevocably 
committed to permanent partition, 

Respectfully, 


garrison will remain 


JAMES P, WarRBuUR 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; Senator Tom Connally 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
From: Mrs. Alexander Stewart, legislative secretary, Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom, United States section. 
Subject: West German Peace Treaty. 


, chairman Senate 


International 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, United States 
section, in annual meeting assembled in Pittsburgh, June 16 to 20, 1952. considers 
the proposed rearmament of Germany as provided in the West German Peace 
Treaty a threat to world peace. 

We believe that the principle of compromise may be the means of reaching 
agreement and finding the solution to the German problem We see in such 
negotiation the chance to lessen the tensions between east and west If the four 
powers can agree on a satisfactory settlement with Germany, a turning point will 
have been reached that will have immense consequence for the whole world; we 
therefore urge that the Senate defer action on the West German Peace Treaty 
until a four-power conference can be convened to explore all possible ways in 
which a united, free and demilitarized Germany can be made a reality as a first 
step to world disarmament. 
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